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2  Turkey  and  an  Army  Forward 

Lieutenant  Colonal  Patrick  Warren ,  U.S.  Army  Europe ,  and 
Major  Michael  Morrissey ;  U.S.  /Irmy  Europe 

As  part  of  a  joint  force  positioned  in  central  Europe,  forward-deployed  U.S.  Army  forces  are 
needed  to  provide  a  responsive,  flexible  deterrent.  USAREUR  meets  the  criteria. 

11  Operation  Airborne  Dragon,  Northern  Iraq 

Lieutenant  Colonel  Patrick  Warren ,  U.S.  Army  Europe ,  and 
Major  Keith  Barclay  U.S.  Army  Europe 

On  7  April  2003,  Task  Force  1-63  landed  Ml  A1  tanks,  Bradley  Fighting  Vehicles,  and  a  battalion 
command  post  with  satellite  communications  at  Bashur  Airfield  in  northern  Iraq.  Much  of  the  Iraqi 
military  capitulated  3  days  later. 

15  Transforming  USAREUR  for  a  Strategy  of  Preemption 

Brian  J.  Dunn ,  Ph.D .,  Research  Analyst,  Michigan  Legislative  Service  Bureau,  Lansing 
U.S.  Army  Europe  is  not  optimally  configured  to  conduct  rapid  decisive  operations  to  support  the 
U.S.  strategy  of  preemption.  The  Army  needs  lighter,  more  strategically  mobile  troops  in  Europe. 
Dunn  proposes  a  new  array  of  forces  for  USAREUR  that  would  include  the  XVII  Airborne  Corps. 

21  Insurgent  Groups  in  Chechnya 

Colonel  Sergey  A.  Kulikov,  Russia  Federation,  and  Robert  R.  Love,  Translator 
Kulikov,  a  former  Russian  Special  Forces  commander,  describes  the  audacity  of  Chechen 
insurgents  engaging  in  raids,  ambushes,  hostage  taking,  and  terrorism  in  the  Russian  Federation. 
By  studying  insurgents’  ploys,  a  counterinsurgency  force  can  learn  how  to  protect  itself  while 
taking  the  battle  to  the  enemy. 

31  Kosovo:  Present  and  Future 

Sarah  E.  Archer,  RN,  DrPH 

A  more  democratic  civil  society  is  evolving  in  Kosovo  even  as  it  struggles  with  its  socialist  past. 
Major  problems  to  overcome  include  the  economy,  privatization  of  industries,  relations  among 
Kosovar  Albanians  and  minority  groups,  and  health  care.  Over  all  hangs  the  continuing  uncertainty 
of  whether  it  will  become  an  independent  nation  or  remain  a  province  of  Serbia. 

41  Ten  Ways  Great  Leaders  Lead 

Lieutenant  Colonel  Christopher  D.  Kolenda,  U.S.  Army 
Drawing  on  1 9  years  of  service  to  the  Nation,  Kolenda  sets  forth  1 0  principles  for  excellence  in 
leadership.  Ranging  from  the  practical  to  the  profound,  the  principles  will  help  all  leaders  leave  a 
legacy  of  excellence  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  soldiers. 
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50  Air-Ground  Cooperation  Perspectives 

Phillip  S.  Meilinger,  Ph.D.,  McLean,  Virginia 

Air-ground  cooperation,  the  interaction  of  air  and  ground  forces  to  ensure  the  synchronization, 
coordination,  and  integration  of  air  operations  with  the  joint  commander’s  campaign  plan,  has  been 
a  persistent  concern  among  the  services,  which  need  to  identify  the  sources  of  trouble  and 
highlight  instances  where  coordination  has  improved  joint  operations. 

59  The  Army  Vision :  The  4th  AD  in  World  War  II 

Roberts.  Cameron,  Ph.D.,  Fort  Knox,  Kentucky 

The  U.S.  Army’s  4th  Armored  Division  had  remarkable  success  during  World  War  II.  Cameron 
concludes  that  the  Division  embodied  many  of  the  qualities  the  Army  is  hoping  to  instill  through 
Transformation,  as  Army  Chief  of  Staff  General  Eric  K.  Shinseki  outlined  in  1999. 
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General  Eric  K.  Shinseki,  former  Army  Chief  of  Staff 

69  America’s  Army:  Expeditionary  and  Enduring — Foreign  and  Domestic 

Lieutenant  General  Frederic  J.  Brown,  U.S.  Army ;  Retired 
While  the  Army  continues  Transformation,  it  must  still  defend  against  foreign  threats.  Doing  so 
calls  for  new  combinations  of  quick,  expeditionary  and  enduring  response. 
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Major  Michael  E.  Long,  U.S.  Army  Reserve,  Retired,  New  Port  Richey,  Florida 
While  President  Harry  S.  Truman  has  often  been  touted  as  someone  to  emulate,  Arnold  A. 
Offner  sees  Truman’s  downside,  including  the  fact  that  his  sheltered  vice  presidency 
handicapped  him  in  assuming  the  role  of  President. 

79  The  Wound  and  the  Dream 

Major  Jeffrey  C.  Alfier,  U.S.  Air  Force,  Retired,  Ramstein,  Germany 
The  Wound  and  the  Dream  is  a  meticulous,  compelling  anthology  of  poetry  that  underscores 
the  fascination  that  the  antifascist  cause  of  the  Spanish  Civil  war  has  long  held  for  American  poets. 
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We  are  at  this  moment  fighting  the  first 
wars  of  the  21st  century.  [W]e  learned  on  Sep¬ 
tember  11,  2001,  that  our  Nation  is  vulnerable 
to  enemies  who  hide  in  the  caves  and  shadows 
and  strike  in  unexpected  ways. 

—  Donald  H.  Rumsfeld1 

AS  PART  OF  A  joint  force  positioned  in  cen- 
ral  Europe,  forward-deployed  U.S.  Army 
forces  are  needed  to  provide  a  responsive,  flexible 
deterrent.  In  “Toward  a  Future  Army,’'  foimer  U.S. 
Army  Brigadier  General  Huba  Wass  de  Czege  ex¬ 
plains  that  a  substantial  joint  and  combined  force 
must  be  able  to  respond  to  crises.2  The  strategic  en¬ 
vironment  demands  a  forward-deployed,  versatile, 
joint  land  force.  U.S.  Army  Europe  (USAREUR) 
meets  that  criteria  with  its  forward  staging  bases, 
sophisticated  training  areas,  comprehensive  logistics 
infrastructure,  efficient  deployment  operations, 
and  versatile  units. 

The  Strategic  Environment 

While  a  world  dominated  by  two  world  powers 
allowed  a  measure  of  certainty  and  security,  a  mul¬ 
tipolar  environment  causes  uncertainty  and  complex¬ 
ity.  In  “Peace  and  Stability  Lessons  from  Bosnia,” 
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Max  G.  Manwaring  says,  “Contemporary  conflict 
is  not  only  political  but  multinational,  multiorgan- 
izational,  multidimensional,  and  multicultural.”3 

Threats  to  the  United  States  and  its  allies  have 
proliferated  rather  than  diminished.  Terrorist  groups, 
transnational  organizations,  and  regional  powers 
pursue  actions  that  threaten  Western  culture  and  in¬ 
terests.  Religious,  cultural,  and  ethnic  differences 
continue  to  fester.  In  the  past  decade,  as  globaliza¬ 
tion  has  spread,  international  pressure  and  economic 
necessity  have  been  the  cause  of  numerous  U.S. 
interventions  around  the  world. 

The  17  September  2002  National  Security  Strat¬ 
egy  of  the  United  States  outlines  the  challenges 
that  were  emerging  from  rogue  states  and  ter¬ 
rorists  at  that  time.  Such  threats  will  continue  to 
seek  ways  to  attack  where  the  United  States  is 
weakest.4  An  asymmetric  construct  is  difficult  to 
prepare  for  and  even  tougher  to  predict,  so  U.S. 
Armed  Forces  must  be  responsive,  flexible,  and 
versatile.  President  George  W.  Bush  has  clearly 
demonstrated  that  the  United  States  will  not  with¬ 
draw  behind  its  borders.  As  the  strategic  environ¬ 
ment  changes,  USAREUR  forces  that  arc  forward 
deployed  in  central  Europe  are  adapting  to  meet 
the  challenges. 
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The  1  st  ID  in  USAREUR 

Since  August  1952,  USAREUR  forces  have  been 
on  point  for  the  Nation.  Recent  operations  in  sup¬ 
port  of  Operation  Iraqi  Freedom  clearly  reveal  the 
value  of  forward-deployed  U.S.  forces.  Operations 
in  Iraq,  Israel,  Turkey,  the  Balkans,  and  elsewhere, 
as  well  as  ongoing  force-protection  missions  in  the 
central  region,  have  been  resounding  successes. 

The  1st  Infantry  Division  (ID)  is  composed  of 
seven  brigades  and  four  battalions  forward-deployed 
in  Germany  as  part  of  USAREUR.  The  1st  Brigade 
is  stationed  at  Fort  Riley,  Kansas.  Because  the  1st 
Brigade  is  committed  to  other  war  plans,  it  has  not 
been  available  to  support  recent  USAREUR  con¬ 
tingencies,  such  as  operations  in  Kosovo. 

Established  in  June  1999,  the  Kosovo  Force 
(KFOR)  is  a  NATO-led  international  force.  KFOR 
is  responsible  for  enforcing  UN  Security  Council 
Resolution  (UNSCR)  1244,  “On  the  Situation 
Relating  to  Kosovo,”  by  establishing  and  main¬ 
taining  security  in  Kosovo.5  In  May  2002,  the  1st 
ID’s  2d  Brigade  Combat  Team  (BCT)  began  a 
6-month  tour  of  duty  in  Kosovo.  Simultaneous¬ 
ly,  the  3d  BCT  prepared  to  replace  the  2d  BCT 
with  transfer  of  authority  (TOA)  set  for  Novem¬ 
ber  2002.  (See  figure  1.) 

Although  KFOR  4B  was  a  smaller  force  because 
of  ongoing  restructuring,  the  1st  ID  still  had  over 
2,000  soldiers  who  would  deploy  in  support  of  Op¬ 
eration  Joint  Guard.  Although  KFOR  4B  comprised 
less  than  20  percent  of  the  division,  it  included  key 
division  staff  personnel  needed  to  round  out  the  Mul¬ 
tinational  Brigade-East  headquarters. 

The  TOA  was  a  deliberate  operation  and  the  1st 
ID’s  main  effort.  By  November,  one  brigade  was 
deployed,  and  the  other  was  just  beginning  reinte¬ 
gration  training  that  would  include  personnel  and 


equipment  recovery,  gunnery,  and  a  combat  maneu¬ 
ver  training  center  rotation,  all  designed  to  reestab¬ 
lish  the  2d  BCT’s  combat  readiness. 

Meanwhile,  V  Corps,  the  1st  ID’s  higher  head¬ 
quarters,  received  orders  to  deploy  in  support  of 


Threats  to  the  United  States  and  its 
allies  have  proliferated  rather  than  diminished. 
Terrorist  groups,  transnational  organizations, 
and  regional  powers  pursue  actions  that 
threaten  Western  culture  and  interests. . . . 
An  asymmetric  construct  is  difficult  to  prepare 
for  and  even  tougher  to  predict,  so  U.S.  forces 
must  be  responsive,  flexible,  and  versatile. 


Operation  Enduring  Freedom.  Because  the  1st  ID 
was  split  between  the  Balkans  and  the  central  re¬ 
gion,  it  would  not  deploy  with  its  parent  headquar¬ 
ters.  As  the  division  set  out  to  conduct  split  opera¬ 
tions  and  to  supervise  the  2d  BCT’s  retraining,  it  had 
no  idea  what  loomed  ahead. 

The  mission.  Late  in  October  2002,  the  1st  ID 
received  a  verbal  warning  order  from  USAREUR 
that  it  would  support  Operation  Enduring  Freedom 
by  deploying  to  Turkey.  Initially,  the  1st  ID’s  mis¬ 
sion  was  to  become  the  joint  rear'  area  coordinator 
(JRAC).  The  JRAC  mission  eventually  evolved  into 
the  1st  ID  becoming  a  U.S.  Army  Forces  (ARFOR) 
headquarters. 

Although  initially  murky,  the  mission  ultimately  be¬ 
came  clear;  it  would  set  the  conditions  for  the  rapid 
reception,  staging,  onward  movement,  and  integra¬ 
tion  (RSOI)  of  the  4th  ID  in  order  to  open  a  second 
front  against  the  Iraqi  regime.  The  4th  ID,  known 
as  Task  Force  (TF)  Ironhorse,  was  a  massive  or¬ 
ganization  of  35,000  soldiers;  14,000  tracked  and 
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wheeled  vehicles;  and  aircraft.  The  northern  front 
afforded  U.S.  Central  Command  an  operational 
double  envelopment  and  was  guaranteed  to  shorten 
the  war. 

After  verbally  receiving  the  ARFOR-T  (Turkey) 
mission,  the  1st  ID  staff  conducted  an  estimate  of 
the  situation  and  an  in-depth  study  of  Turkey.  In  1923, 
Mustafa  Kemal  Pasha  (also  known  as  Kemal 


Initially,  the  1st  ID’s  mission  was  to 
become  the  joint  rear  area  coordinator  (JRAC). 
The  JRAC  mission  eventually  evolved  into  the 
1st  ID  becoming  an  ARFOR  headquarters 
[responsible  for  setting]  the  conditions  for  the 
rapid  reception,  staging,  onward  movement, 
and  integration  of  the  4th  ID  in  order  to  open  a 
second  front  against  the  Iraqi  regime. 


Ataturk)  created  Turkey  from  remnants  of  the  Ot¬ 
toman  Empire.  Turkey  joined  the  UN  in  1945  and 
became  a  member  of  NATO  in  1952. 6  Given 
Turkey’s  friendly  relationship  with  the  West,  it  was 
believed  it  would  support  U.S.  desires  to  establish  a 
line  of  communication  (LOC)  extending  from  the 
Iskendemn  sea  port  of  debarkation  through  Turkey 
into  northern  Iraq. 

Despite  friendly  relations  with  the  West,  the  threat 
level  in  Turkey  was  high  because  it  was  home  to 
many  groups  hostile  to  the  United  States  or  against 
a  war  in  Iraq.  One  group,  the  Revolutionary  Peoples 
Liberation  Party/Front,  had  links  to  a  suicide  bomb¬ 
ing  in  Ankara  on  20  May  2003.7  Other  groups,  such 
as  the  Kurdistan  Worker’s  Party,  the  Turkish 
Hizbullah,  and  transnational  groups  like  the  Iraqi  In¬ 
telligence  Service,  were  also  active  in  Turkey.  Also, 
Al-Qaeda  was  thought  to  be  monitoring  Western  ac¬ 
tivities  in  the  region. 

On  6  November  2002,  the  1st  ID  published  a 
warning  order  for  this  enormous  mission,  which  nor¬ 
mally  would  have  been  given  to  a  coips-size  head¬ 
quarters.8  An  ARFOR  headquarters’  role  is  drasti¬ 
cally  more  diverse  and  expansive  than  a  division  is 
resourced  for.  Such  a  mission  extends  beyond  the 
tactical  level  of  war-  into  the  operational  realm. 

The  staff’s  first  task  was  to  identify  the  ARFOR 
headquarters’  mission.  Using  Field  Manual  (FM)  3- 
91,  Division  Operations ,  and  Joint  Publication  (JP) 
3-10,  Doctrine  for  Joint  Rear  Area  Operations, 
the  1st  ID  staff  identified  how  the  division  headquar¬ 
ters  would  have  to  reorganize  into  an  ARFOR  head¬ 
quarters.9  Already  fractured  because  of  the  2d 
Brigade’s  supporting  mission  in  Kosovo,  the  1st  ID 


found  this  to  be  no  easy  task;  however,  once  the  staff 
determined  the  headquarters’  organization,  they  be¬ 
gan  filling  critical  shortages  internally  from  subordi¬ 
nate  commands.  The  next  step  was  to  build  the  team 
and  begin  training. 

Preparation.  From  12  to  15  November  2002,  the 
1st  ID  exercised  its  new  headquarters  organization 
and  configuration  in  a  command  post  exercise 
(CPX)  as  part  of  the  “crawl”  stage  of  the  mission. 
The  learning  curve  was  high  as  the  staff  wrestled 
with  operational  tasks  such  as  movement  and  ma¬ 
neuver;  combat  service  support  and  logistics;  and 
force  protection.  The  staff  then  aggressively  ad¬ 
dressed  each  lesson  learned.  During  the  first  week 
of  December,  the  ARFOR-T  team  hosted  an 
ARFOR/joint  seminar  led  by  Battle  Command  Train¬ 
ing  Program  (BCTP)  Team  D,  Fort  Leavenworth, 
Kansas,  which  focused  on  the  operational  level  of 
war-. 

With  the  team  built  and  leaders  educated,  ARFOR- 
T  conducted  a  second  CPX  immediately  following 
the  seminar-.  The  CPX  served  as  the  “walk”  stage 
of  the  mission  and  addressed  lessons  from  the  first 
exercise  and  applied  lessons  learned  from  BCTP 
Team  D.  Again,  the  learning  curve  was  steep,  but 
the  staff  set  out  to  fix  the  shortfalls. 

Simultaneous  with  the  training,  the  staff  contin¬ 
ued  its  enormous  planning  effort  while  struggling  with 
the  uncertainty  of  the  mission.  In  mid-December,  to 
facilitate  coordination  and  a  synchronized  plan,  the 
1st  ID  sent  key  leaders  to  Fort  Hood,  Texas,  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  the  4th  ID’s  deployment  and  warfighter 
exercises.  By  late  December,  the  ARFOR-T  task 
organization  was  complete.  (See  figure  2.) 

Ambiguity,  stemming  directly  from  the  inability  to 
confirm  or  deny  numerous  assumptions  made  dur¬ 
ing  ARFOR-T  planning,  continued.  The  assumptions 
included  host-nation  (HN)  security,  LOC  conditions, 
medical  support,  use  of  U.S.  military  rotary-wing  air¬ 
craft,  and  HN  intentions  across  the  border  into  north¬ 
ern  Iraq.  Although  its  units  were  geographically  dis¬ 
persed  throughout  Germany,  ARFOR-T  managed  to 
gather  the  team  for  key  military  decisionmaking  plan¬ 
ning  events  and  published  its  operation  plan 
(OPLAN)  by  16  December  2002. 

Throughout  the  Christmas  holiday,  18  key 
ARFOR-T  staff  members  were  on  24-hour  recall 
to  be  deployed  to  Turkey  as  pari  of  a  site-coordina¬ 
tion  team  (reconnaissance).  Alerted  and  then  stood 
down  several  times,  the  team  endured  a  roller¬ 
coaster  ride  because  of  Turkey’s  bureaucracy,  an 
indicator  of  things  to  come. 

During  the  fir  st  week  of  January,  ARFOR-T  con- 
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ACE  -  airspace  control  element 

ARFOR  -  Army  forces 

ASB  -  aviation  support  battalion 

CA  -  civil  affairs 

CSC  -  combat  support  company 

FEST  -  foreign  emergency  support  team 

FET  -  field  effect  transistor 

HR  -  human  relations 


HSC  -  headquarters  and  support 
company 

LTF  -  logistics  task  force 

MC  -  medical  corps 

MMC  -  materiel  management  center 

MDM  -  mobile  depot  maintenance 

MP  -  military  police 

MSB  -  main  support  battalion 


NMCB  -  naval  mobile  construction 
battalion 
P  -  personnel 

ROC  -  rear  operation  commander 
SES  -  staff  engineer  section 
SG  -  signal  group 

SOCCE  -  special  operations  command 
and  control  element 


ducted  a  liaison  officer’s  (LNO’s)  academy  taught 
by  local  subject  matter  experts  to  ensure  that  the 
LNOs  were  properly  trained  before  going  to  loca¬ 
tions  such  as  Coalition  Forces  Land  Component 
Command,  European  Command  (EUCOM), 
USAREUR,  and  Turkey.  On  12  January,  the  site  sur¬ 
vey  team  finally  received  approval  to  deploy  for  what 
was  only  supposed  to  be  2  weeks.  For  some  team 
members,  such  as  the  1st  ID  G3  and  the  Division 
Support  Command  commander,  2  weeks  stretched 
to  3  months.  Because  the  team  consisted  primarily 
of  ARFOR-T  key  leaders  and  staff,  this  further  bur¬ 
dened  an  already  overtaxed  headquarters. 

On  16  January  2003,  the  ARFOR-T  staff  briefed 
the  OPLAN  to  its  major  subordinate  commands 
(MSCs),  including  all  units  external  to  the  1st  ID. 
ARFOR-T  then  conducted  “command  pit”  training, 
which  resulted  in  command  post  (CP)  procedures 
and  reporting  to  bain  ARFOR-T  personnel  on  op¬ 
erational  battle-tracking.  The  USAREUR  campaign 
plan  was  published  on  30  January  2003.  Fortunately, 
ARFOR  and  USAREUR  planning  staffs  were  in 
constant  contact,  conducting  parallel  planning 


An  ARFOR  headquarters’ role  is  drastically 
more  diverse  and  expansive  than  a  division  is 
resourced for.  Such  a  mission  extends  beyond 
the  tactical  level  of  war  into  the  operational 
realm. . . .  To  facilitate  coordination  and  a 
synchronized  plan,  the  1st  ID  sent  key  leaders  to 
Fort  Hood,  Texas,  to  participate  in  the  4th  ID’s 
deployment  and  warfighter  exercises. 

throughout  the  entire  process,  which  resulted  in  only 
minor  changes  to  the  ARFOR  plan.  Unfortunately, 
the  EUCOM  OPLAN  was  not  published  until  10 
February,  by  which  time  ARFOR-T  was  already  in 
execution. 

While  its  equipment  from  all  over  Germany  and 
the  United  States  was  being  railed  and  loaded  on 
ships  destined  for  Turkey,  ARFOR-T  conducted  a 
rehearsal  of  concept  (ROC)  for  all  key  players.  Al¬ 
though  challenging  to  execute  given  its  scope,  the 
ROC  was  successful;  however,  because  its  CP 
equipment  was  not  available,  ARFOR-T  could  not 
conduct  a  third  CPX  as  initially  intended.  However, 
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leaders  conducted  an  ARFOR-T  leader’s  seminar 
to  address  key  topics  such  as  Turkish  culture  and 
rules  of  engagement.  ARFOR-T  also  conducted  pre¬ 
deployment  processing  to  ensure  deploying  person¬ 
nel  had  critical  items  such  as  wills,  powers  of  attor¬ 
ney,  and  required  immunizations. 

The  ARFOR-T  site  coordination  team  took  the 
lead  from  EUCOM  and  evolved  into  a  country  team 


Personnel  deployment  began  in  an 
expeditionary  fashion  to  establish  initial-entry 
capability  with  2,200  ARFOR-T  site- 
preparation  soldiers.  According  to  the  plan, 
site-preparation  soldiers  would  only  be  on  the 
ground  for  up  to  7  days  before  the  main  body 
deployed.  The  main  body  never  arrived. . . . 
The  site-preparation  soldiers  had  to  provide 
their  own  security.  Even  battalion  commanders 
and  primary  staff  pulled  guard  duty. 


that  coordinated  directly  with  the  Turks.  The  team 
developed  a  comprehensive  memorandum  of  under¬ 
standing  (MOU)  between  the  governments  of  Tur¬ 
key  and  the  United  States.  In  addition,  the  team  be¬ 
gan  the  leasing  process  to  acquire  facilities  and  space 
to  support  seaport,  airport,  and  convoy  operations 
across  a  500-mile  highway  in  southeast  Turkey  to 
the  border  with  Iraq.  Officers  and  noncommissioned 
officers,  who  were  comfortable  with  tactical-level 
operations  but  had  never  been  trained  on  MOU  ne¬ 
gotiations  or  real  estate  acquisition,  oversaw  this  co¬ 
ordination.  Although  Turkey  was  a  NATO  ally,  its 
mire  of  bureaucracy  hindered  the  site  coordination 
team  and  slowed  operations. 

Road  to  Execution 

In  mid-Feb  in  ary,  political  rhetoric  and  strategic 
pressure  increased  the  likelihood  of  an  intervention 
in  Iraq.  UNSCR  1441,  “On  the  Return  of  Weapons 
Inspectors  to  Iraq,”  directed  Iraq  to  provide  an  ac¬ 
curate  accounting  of  any  weapons  of  mass  destruc¬ 
tion.10  The  U.S.  and  Great  Britain  deemed  Iraq’s 
account  unacceptable.  War  seemed  inevitable,  and 
pressure  for  deployment  into  Turkey  was  at  the  boil¬ 
ing  point. 

Although  the  plan  called  for  deployment  based  on 
the  necessary  conditions  being  set  in  Turkey,  such 
as  a  signal  architecture  and  command  and  control 
(C2)  nodes,  strategic  pressure  won  out.  Personnel 
deployment  began  in  an  expeditionary  fashion  to  es¬ 
tablish  initial-entry  capability  with  2,200  ARFOR-T 
site-preparation  soldiers.  According  to  the  plan,  site- 


preparation  soldiers  would  only  be  on  the  ground  for 
up  to  7  days  before  the  main  body  deployed.  The 
main  body  never  arrived. 

Living  conditions,  austere  at  best,  included  leased 
warehouses  not  designed  as  living  quarters  or  of¬ 
fice  space.  As  with  any  expeditionary  operation,  con¬ 
ditions  improved  through  the  staggering  efforts  of 
U.S.  soldiers  and  civilians.  Concurrent  to  opening  the 
LOC,  the  small  contingent  of  ARFOR-T  soldiers 
continued  to  improve  living  conditions  and  provide 
force  protection.  Because  the  main  body  never  ar¬ 
rived,  the  site-preparation  soldiers  had  to  provide 
their  own  security.  Even  battalion  commanders  and 
primary  staff  pulled  guard  duty. 

Conceptually,  movement  across  southeastern  Tur¬ 
key  was  from  west  to  east  along  an  LOC  that  in¬ 
cluded  5  different  ports  of  debarkation,  3  convoy  sup¬ 
port  centers,  4  rest  stops,  32  checkpoints,  and  6 
traffic  control  points  along  highway  E90  to  enhance 
convoy  visibility  and  safety.  The  entire  trip  is  just  less 
than  700  kilometers  (km)  and  took  heavy-equipment 
transports  (HET)  over  30  hours  of  driving  time  to 
complete  (based  on  an  average  of  24-km  per  hour). 

Daily,  the  ARFOR-T  headquarters  struggled  with 
the  Turkish  military  for  approval  of  seemingly  basic 
requests  such  as  unrestricted  movement  of  C2, 
MEDEVAC,  maintenance,  safety,  security,  person¬ 
nel,  equipment,  and  supplies  along  highway  E90. 
Fleadquarters  had  to  make  significant  efforts  to  gain 
Turkish  understanding  and  approval  of  the  U.S.  plan 
to  pass  a  mechanized  ground  force  through  Turkey. 
For  example,  the  ARFOR-T  commanding  general 
met  with  the  Turkish  general  staff  and  Turkish  coips 
commanders  to  brief  them  on  the  concept  of  opera¬ 
tion.  Although  Turkish  military  leaders  gained  an  ap¬ 
preciation  for  and  even  apparently  supported  the 
ARFOR-T  plan,  their  political  aim  stymied  them. 

Despite  sluggish  political  activity,  ARFOR-T  ag¬ 
gressively  continued  to  set  conditions  for  the  4th  ID. 
The  force  constructed  a  division  tactical  assembly 
area  (TAA)  north  of  the  Iraqi  border  near  Silopi, 
Dicle,  and  Cizre.  The  TAA  was  to  include  an  am¬ 
munition  upload  point  to  support  up  to  2,000  contain¬ 
ers  of  ammunition  and  a  “fuel  bag  farm”  for  two 
million  gallons  of  diesel. 

ARFOR-T  personnel  negotiated  contracts  to  im¬ 
prove  the  rail  line  in  southeast  Turkey,  and  as  with 
all  ARFOR-T  operations,  a  rehearsal  was  conducted 
with  ARFOR-T  equipment  to  proof  the  rail  and  to 
ensure  it  was  adequate  for  the  4th  ID.  Six  ships  of 
ARFOR-T  equipment  were  downloaded  at  the  port 
of  Iskenderun,  and  1,200  vehicles,  trailers,  and  con¬ 
tainers  were  moved. 
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Despite  Turkey’s  denial  of  access,  ARFOR-T  was  still  responsible  for  a  strategic  deception  that 
fixed  up  to  13  Iraqi  divisions  in  northern  Iraq,  reducing  enemy  strength  for  the  V  Corps  fight.  ...In 
addition,  the  1st  ID  deployed  TF 1-63  into  northern  Iraq  arul prepared  the  backup  Central  Region 
Immediate  Reaction  Force  and  the  Southern  Region  Immediate  Reaction  Force. 


The  division  conducted  rehearsals  for  every  facet 
of  the  operation,  including  a  HET  movement  with 
the  701st  MSB.  ARFOR-T  prepared  to  receive  the 
4th  ID  by  stockpiling  enoimous  amounts  of  fuel, 
water,  and  food.  The  ARFOR-T  plan  called  for  sub¬ 
stantial  maintenance  and  recovery  capabilities  along 
the  entire  distance  of  the  approach  march  to  en¬ 
sure  the  rapid  movement  of  TF  Ironhorse.  Finally, 
subordinate  ARFOR-T  elements  negotiated  com¬ 
mercial  contracts  to  support  the  movement  of 
military  equipment. 

From  the  beginning,  ARFOR-T  set  and  main¬ 
tained  rigorous  force-protection  standards  that  re¬ 
quired  continuous  coordination  with  the  Turkish 
Jandaima,  a  paramilitary  organization  under  the  con¬ 
trol  of  the  minister  of  interior  that  was  responsible 
for  security  in  rural  areas.  In  addition,  the  ARFOR- 
T  forward  surgical  team,  which  came  from 
USAREUR,  and  E/701st  MSB,  the  1st  ID’s  medi¬ 
cal  company,  set  up  operations  at  every  ARFOR-T 
node.  They  were  to  support  the  4th  ID’s  approach 
march  and  the  expected  combat  in  northern 
Iraq.  All  preparations  were  accomplished  in  the 
face  of  significant  HN  bureaucracy  that,  coming 
from  a  NATO  ally,  perplexed  and  frustrated 


ARFOR-T  soldiers  and  leaders. 

During  this  frenzied  activity,  the  balance  of  the 
14,000  ARFOR-T  and  35,000  4th  ID  hoops  were 
in  Germany,  and  the  United  States  awaited  approval 
from  Turkey  to  allow  ground  hoops  into  the  coun¬ 
try.  ARFOR-T  soon  discovered  that  the  Turkish  gov¬ 
ernment  was  politically  indecisive,  as  the  Novem¬ 
ber  2002  elections  and  subsequent  votes  by  the 
Turkish  Parliament  proved.  Turkey  was  reluctant  to 
support  a  U.S.  attack  because  Turkey  was  still  in 
the  midst  of  an  economic  crisis  dating  from  2001. 
Turkey  still  had  unofficial  hade  hes  with  Iraq,  and  it 
shll  had  its  own  aspirations  for  northern  Iraq.  Also, 
over  90  percent  of  Turkey’s  population  openly  op¬ 
posed  the  war. 

On  1  March  2003,  the  Turkish  Parliament  initially 
voted  to  approve  movement  of  the  4th  ID  through 
the  country,  but  within  hours  the  decision  was  over¬ 
turned.  Weeks  passed  and  the  Parliament  finally 
agreed  to  allow  overflight  rights  only.  Eventually, 
Turkish  leaders  signaled  that  approval  for  a  ground 
force  would  never  come. 

Approximately  3  weeks  later,  the  4th  ID  received 
orders  to  deploy  through  Kuwait.  Still,  ARFOR-T 
persevered  and  conhnued  to  portray  a  U.S.  presence 
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Both  General  Burwell  B.  Bell, 
USAREUR  commander,  and  Major  General 
John  Batiste,  ARFOR-T  commander,  used  the 
directed  telescope  approach  to  drive  operations. 
They  focused  on  events  they  deemed  critical 
and  emphasized  MEDEVAC  operations 
and  force  protection. 


in  southeastern  Turkey.  ARFOR-T’s  positioning  af¬ 
forded  the  EUCOM  commander  flexibility  to  deal 
with  uncertainty. 

Right  up  until  redeployment  from  Turkey.  ARFOR- 
T  planned  several  potential  contingencies.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  within  a  24-hour  period,  the  ARFOR-T  staff 
planned  the  RSOI  of  the  26th  Marine  Expedition¬ 
ary  Unit;  ground  support  of  the  173d  Brigade  de¬ 
ployed  to  the  Bashur  airfield  in  northern  Iraq;  and 
consolidation  of  internal  ARFOR-T  assets  to  con¬ 
duct  a  demonstration  in  northern  Iraq. 

The  ARFOR-T  mission  alone  would  be  taxing  to 
any  division  headquarters.  However,  the  1st  ID  was 
not  simply  responsible  for  ARFOR-T,  it  also  had  its 
3d  BCT  and  part  of  its  staff  in  Kosovo  enforcing 
UNSCR  1244.  Further  demonstrating  the  de¬ 
ployability  and  versatility  of  USAREUR  forces, 
the  1st  ID  was  also  the  force  provider  for  the 
EUCOM/Supreme  Allied  Command,  Europe 
(SACEUR),  Immediate  Ready  Task  Force  (IRTF) 
that  deployed  into  northern  Iraq  as  part  of  the  173d 
Airborne  Brigade. 


Task  Force  1-63  deployed  by  air  in  March  as  part 
of  the  largest  airborne  armored  operation  in  history 
and  provided  much  needed  mechanized  forces  in 
northern  Iraq.  After  TF  1-63  deployed,  the  1st  ID 
provided  the  backup  IRTF.  On  deployment  of  the 
173d  Airborne  Brigade  into  northern  Iraq,  the  1st  ID 
also  provided  the  southern  region  force — a  battal¬ 
ion-size  task  force.  Finally,  the  1st  ID  commander, 
through  the  real-  detachment  commander,  conducted 
rear  detachment  operations,  which  included  the  criti¬ 
cal  mission  of  force  protection  across  two  area  sup¬ 
port  groups  (ASGs)  (the  98th  ASG  and  the  100th 
ASG),  including  six  military  kasemes. 

Keys  to  Success 

Despite  Turkey’s  denial  of  access,  ARFOR-T 
was  still  responsible  for  a  strategic  deception  that 
fixed  up  to  13  Iraqi  divisions  in  northern  Iraq,  reducing 
enemy  strength  for  the  V  Corps  fight  in  and  around 
Baghdad.  In  addition,  the  1st  ID  deployed  TF  1-63 
into  northern  Iraq  and  prepared  the  backup  Central 
Region  Immediate  Reaction  Force  and  the  South¬ 
ern  Region  Immediate  Reaction  Force.  All  of  this 
was  executed  without  loss  of  life  or  serious  injury. 
Several  common  threads  were  key  to  the  success¬ 
ful  execution  of  these  missions. 

Battle  command.  According  to  FM  3-0,  Opera¬ 
tions,  and  FM  6-0,  Command  and  Control ,  battle 
command  has  three  components:  visualize,  describe, 
and  direct.11  While  planning  ARFOR-T  operations 
in  Turkey,  the  commanding  general  developed  the 
commander’s  intent  early.  The  intent  included  ele¬ 
ments  of  operational  design,  such  as  the  center  of 
gravity,  the  end  state,  and  nonlinear  operations.  In 
addition,  the  commanding  general  specified  key  tasks 
required  to  accomplish  the  mission.  In  the  OPFAN, 
he  clearly  designated  decisive,  shaping,  and  sustain¬ 
ing  operations.  He  directed  the  organization  through 
orders,  battle  update  briefs,  and  by  his  presence  or 
personal  involvement  with  subordinate  commanders. 

Since  the  days  of  Napoleon,  commanders  have 
used  what  is  called  the  “directed  telescope”  ap¬ 
proach  to  monitor  and  ensure  operations  are  ex¬ 
ecuted  in  accordance  with  the  commander’s  in¬ 
tent.12  Both  General  Burwell  B.  Bell,  USAREUR 
commander,  and  Major  General  John  Batiste, 
ARFOR-T  commander,  used  the  directed  telescope 
approach  to  drive  operations.  They  focused  on 
events  they  deemed  critical  and  emphasized 
MEDEVAC  operations  and  force  protection.  Finally, 
the  1st  ID  was  able  to  accomplish  its  myriad  mis- 
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A  soldier  from  Task  Force  1-63 
provides  security  during  a  raid 
in  Kirkuk,  12  June  2003. 


Task  Force  1-63  deployed  by  at  in  March  as  part  of  the  largest  airborne  armored  operation  in 
history  and  provided  much  needed  mechanized  forces  in  northern  Iraq.  After  TF 1-63  deployed,  the 
1st  ID  provided  the  backup  IRTF.  On  deployment  of  the  173dAtbome  Brigade  into  northern  Iraq, 
the  1st  ID  also  provided  the  southern  region  force — a  battalion-size  task  force. 


sions  because  the  ARFOR-T  commander  and  his 
staff — 

D  Empowered  and  resourced  competent,  capable 
leaders. 

0  Established  and  enforced  clear-  C2. 

0  Ensured  that  systems  were  in  place  to  track 
the  commander’s  critical  information  requirements. 

□  Ensured  that  information-sharing  among  the 
staff  and  subordinate  commands  was  seamless. 

Anticipatory  planning.  Field  Manual  5-0,  Anny 
Planning  and  Orders  Preparation ,  describes  an¬ 
ticipatory  planning  involving  aggressive  parallel  plan¬ 
ning  as  being  absolutely  essential  in  seizing  the  ini¬ 
tiative.13  To  stay  ahead  in  the  uncertain  environment 
of  operational  planning  in  support  of  U.S.  Central 
Command’s  operations,  planners  at  EUCOM, 
US  AREUR,  and  ARFOR-T  communicated  several 
times  a  day.  Success  also  required  the  ARFOR-T 
commanding  general  and  chief  of  staff  to  anticipate 
events,  provide  guidance  to  their  staffs,  and  act  de¬ 
cisively  when  required. 


Centralized  planning  and  decentralized  ex¬ 
ecution.  Despite  the  fluid  environment  that  sur¬ 
rounded  the  planning  of  ARFOR-T  operations  and 
the  frustration  resulting  from  Turkish  bureaucracy, 
ARFOR-T  operations  were  focused.  Planning  was 
centralized  with  the  command  group  involved  in  the 
entire  planning  process,  including  the  ARFOR-T 
wargame  that  extended  over  3  days. 

Field  Manual  3-0,  Operations ,  describes  span  of 
control  as  the  number  of  subordinate  units  under 
a  single  commander.14  Although  span  of  control  is 
situation-dependent,  commanders  can  effectively 
command  two  to  five  subordinate  units.  As  the 
ARFOR-T  commander,  the  1st  ID  commanding 
general  commanded  13  units  in  Turkey,  not  count¬ 
ing  the  responsibilities  in  TF  1-63,  the  IRTF,  the 
secure  reserve  force,  and  the  central  region  force. 
Because  the  ARFOR-T  commander  decentral¬ 
ized  operations  and  empowered  his  subordinates, 
he  was  able  to  command  and  control  this  broad 
organization. 
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Information-sharing.  To  facilitate  common  un¬ 
derstanding  and  situational  awareness,  ARFOR-T 
planners  distributed  daily  planning  notes  highlighting 
plans  status;  the  day’s  significant  events;  the 
commander’s  decisions;  the  staff’s  suspenses  and 


Conceptually,  movement  across 
southeastern  Turkey  was  from  west  to  east 
along  an  LOC  that  included  5  different  ports  of 
debarkation,  3  convoy  support  centers,  4  rest 
stops,  32  checkpoints,  and  6  traffic  control 
points  along  highway  E90  to  enhance  convoy 
visibility  and  safety.  The  entire  trip  is  just  less 
than  700  km  and  took  HETs  over  30  hours 
of  driving  time  to  complete. 


requirements;  and  a  time  line.  The  planner’s  notes 
were  sent  out  on  a  recurring  basis  to  further  infor¬ 
mation-sharing  across  MSCs.  The  staff  also  hosted 
weekly  working  groups  such  as  force  protection  and 
planning.  Attendees  for  the  working  groups  included 
planning  representatives  from  all  the  staff  sections 
and  MSCs.  Simultaneously,  the  staff  tracked  current 
operations  from  the  division  main  command  pit 
each  day.  Finally,  through  all  stages  of  the  deploy¬ 
ment,  ARFOR-T  maintained  a  website  for  inform¬ 
ation-sharing.  Each  staff  section  was  authorized  an 
information-management  officer  with  permission 
to  post  to  the  website  and  to  grant  permission  to 
other  users.  All  sections  were  then  able  to  post 
their  information. 

Poised  and  Ready 

Trying  to  look  into  the  future  is  always  problem¬ 
atic.  Flowever,  as  the  U.S.  Aimy  Vision  outlines, 
“The  spectrum  of  likely  operations  describes  a  need 


for  land  forces  in  joint,  combined,  and  multinational 
formations  for  a  variety  of  missions  extending  from 
humanitarian  assistance  and  disaster  relief  to  peace¬ 
keeping  and  peacemaking  to  major  theater  war's,  in¬ 
cluding  conflicts  involving  the  potential  use  of  weap¬ 
ons  of  mass  destruction.  The  Army  will  be  responsive 
and  dominant  at  every  point  on  that  spectrum.  We 
will  provide  to  the  Nation  an  array  of  deployable, 
agile,  versatile,  lethal,  survivable,  and  sustainable  for¬ 
mations,  which  are  affordable  and  capable  of  revers¬ 
ing  the  conditions  of  human  suffering  rapidly  and  re¬ 
solving  conflicts  decisively.”15 

Given  the  future  environment,  an  agile,  adaptive 
forward-deployed  Army  presence  is  imperative. 
Wass  de  Czege  says,  “Time  is  always  a  critical  com¬ 
modity  at  all  levels  of  war,  and  the  enemy  is  more 
likely  to  quit  sooner  than  later  if  he  is  also  faced  with 
a  strong,  credible  ground  close  combat  threat.”16 
U.S.  Army  forces  in  Europe  provide  an  overwhelm¬ 
ing  deterrent  to  any  potential  threat  to  the  United 
States  and  its  allies  by  providing  tremendous  capa¬ 
bility  and  flexibility. 

As  globalization  and  economics  draw  the  world 
closer  together,  the  expectation  for  U.S.  interven¬ 
tion  to  confront  threats  will  increase.  To  meet  and 
defeat  the  wide  range  of  threats  to  Western  secu¬ 
rity,  U.S.  military  presence,  forward  deployed  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  will  answer  the  call,  as  USAREUR  and  the 
1st  ID  did  in  Germany,  Kosovo,  Turkey,  and  north¬ 
ern  Iraq. 

In  2002,  Bush  stated  that  the  “straggle  against  glo¬ 
bal  terrorism  is  different  than  any  war  in  our  his¬ 
tory.  It  will  be  fought  on  many  fronts  against  a  par¬ 
ticularly  elusive  enemy  over  an  extended  period  of 
time.”17  The  1st  ID,  as  part  of  the  USAREUR  for- 
ward-deployed  joint  team  continues  to  be  poised  and 
ready  to  meet  that  challenge.  MR 
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Airborne  Dragon, 
Northern  Iraq 

Lieutenant  Colonel  Patrick  Warren 

U.S.  Army  Europe 

Major  Keith  Barclay 

U.S.  Army  Europe 


BAYONET  6,  this  is  Dragon  6.  I  can  be  roll 
ing  to  Irbil  in  4  hours  with  tanks  and  Bradleys. 
Over.”  Lieutenant  Colonel  Ken  Riddle,  Commander, 
1st  Battalion,  63d  Armor  and  Task  Force  (TF)  1-63 
initiated  this  radio  transmission  from  the  Bashur  Air¬ 
field  in  northern  Iraq  to  his  newly  assigned  parent 
unit,  the  173d  Airborne  Regiment  on  7  April  2003. 
The  communication  marked  the  beginning  of  the  first 
expeditionary  insertion  of  a  U.S.  armored  force  into 
combat  by  air. 

Task  Force  1-63’s  lead  elements:  an  M1A1  tank, 
an  M2  Bradley  Fighting  Vehicle,  an  Ml  13  armored 
personnel  carrier,  mortal's,  and  a  battalion  command 
post  (CP)  equipped  with  satellite  communications 
arrived  at  Bashur  Airfield  to  support  the  opening  of 
the  northern  front  in  Iraq.  With  them  came  scouts, 
military  police  (MPs),  and  a  combat  service  support 
platoon. 

Task  Force  1-63’s  armor  systems  were  nearly  im¬ 
pervious  to  Iraqi  weapons  systems.  Therefore,  it  was 
no  surprise  that  shortly  after  TF  1-63’s  arrival  in  the 
Iraqi  Theater  of  operations,  enemy  divisions  in  north¬ 
ern  Iraq  began  to  disintegrate.  Much  of  the  Iraqi  mili¬ 
tary  capitulated  in  the  north  by  10  April  2003.  Fol¬ 
lowing  the  Iraqi  regime’s  rapid  collapse,  TF  1-63  and 
the  remainder  of  the  173d  Airborne  Regiment  were 
attached  to  the  4th  Infantry  Division  (ID)  and  rap¬ 
idly  transitioned  to  stability  operations  near  Kirkuk. 

This  historic,  successful  airborne  insertion  is  a  trib¬ 
ute  to  the  soldiers  of  TF  1-63  and  to  U.S.  Army, 
Europe’s  (USAREUR’s)  ability  to  rapidly  organize, 
deploy,  and  sustain  this  force.  USAREUR’s  strate¬ 
gic  forward  positioning  in  Germany  was  an  essen¬ 
tial  factor  in  furthering  this  achievement. 


Anticipatory  planning  and  preparation 
and  a  forward-based  and  trained  IRTF  force 
located  in  the  mature  European  theater  were 
the  keys  to  success.  [Accomplishing]  this 
operation  from  an  immature  theater  or  from  a 
base  in  the  continental  U.S.  is  unlikely.  Doing 
so  would  have  involved  dedicating  an  inordi¬ 
nate  amount  of  strategic  lift  and  attendant 
support  assets  for  an  indefinite  period. 


The  Airborne  Insertion 

Task  Force  1-63’s  successful  expeditionary  mis¬ 
sion  began  in  early  September  2002,  when 
USAREUR  ordered  the  1st  ID’s  3d  Brigade  to  pro¬ 
vide  forces  to  serve  as  the  NATO-led  Kosovo 
Forces’  Multinational  Brigade  (East)  during  rotation 
4B.  As  the  brigade  prepared  to  participate  in  the 
Kosovo  4B  rotation,  1st  Battalion,  63d  Armor,  nick¬ 
named  the  “Dragon  Battalion,”  one  of  3d  Brigade’s 
organic  battalions,  remained  in  Europe  to  assume  the 
brigade’s  rear  detachment  mission. 

In  late  September  2002,  it  became  clear  that  Op¬ 
eration  Iraqi  Freedom  was  a  near  certainty,  and  the 
1st  Armored  Division  (AD),  the  European  central 
region  immediate  ready  task  force’s  (IRTF’s)  des¬ 
ignated  unit  at  that  time,  was  assigned  to  participate 
in  the  Iraqi  operation.  Therefore,  the  Army  ordered 
TF  1-63  to  backfill  the  1st  AD  in  the  IRTF  mission 
beginning  in  January  2003.  In  November  and  De¬ 
cember  2002,  TF  1-63  conducted  rigorous  training 
to  validate  its  readiness  to  assume  the  mission  and 
equipment  stocks  from  the  1st  AD. 
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CENTCOM  knew  that  opening  a 
northern  front  in  Iraq  would  hasten  the  Iraqi 
regime’s  rapid  collapse,  protect  critical  Iraqi  oil 
fields,  and  protect  the  Kurdish  population 
from  atrocities.  [However],  because  the 
government  of  Turkey  denied  coalition  forces 
permission  to  move  by  ground  through  their 
country,  a  credible  force  could  not  move  by 
ground  into  northern  Iraq. 


Even  with  TF  1-63’s  aggressive  training  plan,  the 
odds  seemed  to  be  strongly  against  TF  1-63’s  em¬ 
ployment  anywhere,  let  alone  in  Iraq.  With  its  IRTF 
train -up  complete  in  late  January  2003,  TF  1-63 
shifted  its  focus  to  helping  the  1st  AD  rapidly  qualify 


its  M1A1  tank  and  Bradley  crews  before  they  de¬ 
ployed  to  Iraq.  In  March  2003,  TF  1-63  was  com¬ 
pletely  engaged  in  training  a  sister  division  for  com¬ 
bat;  then  the  situation  began  to  change. 

Opening  the  Northern  Front 

U.S.  Army  Central  Command  (CENTCOM) 
knew  that  opening  a  northern  front  in  Iraq  would 
hasten  the  Iraqi  regime’s  rapid  collapse,  protect 
criti-cal  Iraqi  oil  fields,  and  protect  the  Kurdish 
population  from  atrocities.  CENTCOM  examined 
its  options.  The  conventional  wisdom  was  that  the 
enemy’s  divisions  would  not  capitulate  until  a  cred¬ 
ible  threat  presented  itself  on  a  second  front  in  the 
north.  However,  the  coalition  force  land  component 
commander  (CFFCC)  had  a  problem.  Because  the 
government  of  Turkey  denied  coalition  forces  per¬ 
mission  to  move  by  ground  through  their  country,  a 


Operation  Airborne  Dragon-Time  Lines 


04  MAR  03  —  Turkish  parliament  fails  to 
achieve  a  majority  vote  for  allowing  U.S.  ground 
forces  to  transit  through  Turkey  into  northern 
Iraq. 

04  MAR  03  —  A  conference  to  finalize  the 
force  structure  and  the  173d  Airborne  Regiment’s 
employment  is  scheduled  in  Qatar.  The  employ¬ 
ment  concept  includes  two  airborne  battalions  and 
the  immediate  ready  task  force  (IRTF)  (-)  heavy 
ready  company  (HRC),  medium  ready  company 
(MRC),  tactical  command  and  control  (C2)  force 
enhancement  module  (FEM),  and  the  combat  ser¬ 
vice  support  (CSS)  FEM  conducting  a  combina¬ 
tion  airborne  and  air-land  operation  in  northern  Iraq. 
The  apportioned  air  sorties  to  support  this  opera¬ 
tion  limit  the  size  of  the  force  considered  feasible 
for  initial  employment. 

1 1  MAR  03  —  Employment  is  likely  as  a  result 
of  the  recent  conference  in  Qatar  and  the  lack  of 
a  favorable  decision  in  Turkey.  The  coalition  force 
land  component  commander  (CFFCC)  has  sub¬ 
mitted  a  request  for  forces  (including  the  forces 
identified  in  this  contingency  plan  [CONPFAN]) 
to  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  and  ex¬ 
pects  approval  of  the  request  within  72  hours. 

17  MAR  03  —  Deployment  Order  (DEP- 
ORD)  195,  including  all  the  forces  listed  in  the  task 
organization,  is  currently  with  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  (JCS)  for  approval;  an  order  is  expected 
within  the  next  24  to  48  hours  that  will  place  these 


forces  at  their  respective  air  port  of  embarkation 
(APOE)  not  later  than  (NET)  24  MAR  03. 

21  MAR  03  -  Turkey  authorizes  overflight  of 
its  airspace,  but  denies  the  U.S.  the  use  of  ground 
lines  of  communication  through  Turkey  to  open  the 
northern  front  in  Iraq. 

28  MAR  03  —  The  offense  into  Iraq  from  the 
south  by  CFFCC  forces  slows  down.  Iraqi  10th 
and  11th  Divisions  did  not  capitulate  as  had  been 
predicted. 

06  APR  03  —  The  JCS  approve  European 
Command  (EUCOM)  DEPORD  195,  including 
all  forces  listed  in  the  task  organization,  for  deploy¬ 
ment  in  support  of  Operation  Iraqi  Freedom.  Al¬ 
though  the  exact  date  for  deployment  is  not  set, 
the  estimated  arrival  date  (EAD)  for  task  force 
(TF)  1-63  is  currently  21  April,  and  the  latest  ar¬ 
rival  date  (FAD)  is  27  April.  These  dates  were 
verified  with  the  combined  forces  special  opera¬ 
tions  component  commander’s  (CFSOCC’s)  plan¬ 
ners  as  of  61200Z  APR  03.  The  provisional  head¬ 
quarters  (HQs)  201/FSB  [forward  support 
battalion]  (-)  has  already  deployed  to  northern  Iraq 
and  has  been  detached  to  the  173d  Airborne  Regi¬ 
ment.  The  remainder  of  this  unit  will  deploy  with 
TF  1-63  from  Ramstein  Air  Base. 

7  APR  03  —  Fead  elements  of  TF  1-63  land 
at  the  Bashur  Airfield  in  Northern  Iraq. 

10  APR  03  —  Much  of  the  Iraqi  force  capitu¬ 
lates  in  northern  Iraq. 
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credible  force  could  not  move  by  ground  into  north¬ 
ern  Iraq. 

Airborne  units  solved  part  of  this  problem.  The 
173d  Airborne  Regiment,  part  of  the  European 
Command’s  (EUCOM’s)  Strategic  Ready  Force, 
could  deploy  within  96  hours  and  was  ready  to  sup¬ 
port  CENTCOM  operations.  Employing  the  173d 
Airborne  Regiment  allowed  the  combatant  CENT¬ 
COM  to  open  the  northern  front.  While  this  solved 
the  problem  of  entry  into  the  northern  theater,  it  did 
not  sufficiently  address  the  Iraqi  armored  threat  in 
the  north. 

Traditionally,  the  United  States  has  inserted  ar¬ 
mored  forces  into  a  theater  by  sea  or  on  the  ground. 
With  Turkey  unavailable,  the  only  other  ground  en¬ 
hance  to  Iraq  was  through  Kuwait,  which  the  3d 
ID  was  still  working  to  open.  Another  alternative 
was  to  attempt  to  insert  an  armored  force  by  air. 
This  unique  force  would  need  to  be  tailored  with  the 
necessary  combat  support  (CS)  and  combat  service 
support  (CSS)  elements.  CENTCOM  looked  to 
EUCOM,  the  supporting  command. 

Within  EUCOM,  USAREUR’s  forward-based 
hoops  provided  a  ready-made  solution.  In  particu¬ 
lar,  the  IRTF  consisted  of  a  heavy  tank  team  and 
an  Ml  13  mechanized  infantry  team  with  engineers, 
scouts,  MR  command  and  conhol,  and  CSS  assets, 
ready  to  deploy  with  96  hours  notice.  The  task  force 
was  well  suited  to  conduct  an  expeditionary  inser¬ 
tion  to  support  the  173d  Airborne  Regiment’s  para¬ 
chute  infantry  forces. 

In  early  March,  USAREUR  and  the  1st  ID  is¬ 
sued  a  detailed  warning  order  to  TF  1-63  with  the 
concept  of  the  operation  during  early  contingency 
planning.  The  concept  of  the  operation  read:  “The 
focus  of  this  order  is  to  address  a  contingency  to 
accomplish  the  purpose  of  the  CFLCC  CENTCOM 
mission  to  provide  a  credible  force  in  northern  Iraq. 
To  that  end,  a  force  capable  of  providing  an  offen¬ 
sive  mounted  tactical  assault  capability  is  necessary. 
In  this  branch  plan,  1  ID  (M)  [mechanized],  provides 
the  IRTF  (-)  to  augment  the  ground  combat  power 
of  the  173d  Airborne  Regiment  (-).  The  IRTF  [1- 
63]  will  be  detached  to  173d  Airborne  Regiment/ 
CFSOCC  [combined  forces  special  operations  com¬ 
ponent  commander]  in  Central  Region  upon  alert 
and  deploys  from  the  DPC  [deployment  process¬ 
ing  center,  located  at  Rhine  Ordinance  Barracks, 
Germany]  under  the  conhol  of  the  173d  Airborne 
Regiment.  In  addition,  a  Forward  Support  Battalion 
(FSB)  [the  201st  FSB  (-)]  will  be  attached  to  173d 
Airborne  Regiment/CFSOCC  in  Central  Region 
upon  alert,  and  deploy  with  the  173d  Airborne  Regi¬ 
ment  from  Aviano,  Italy.”1 

Concurrent  with  planning  at  all  levels  of  command, 
TF  1-63  prepared  for  alert  and  employment  under 


The  MMC,  which  also  had  communi¬ 
cations  links  to  all  of  the  division’s  warehouses, 
processed  supply  requests,  transported  the 
supplies,  palletized  materiel  for  shipment,  and 
handed  the  pallets  over  to  the  21st  Theater 
Support  Command. . . .  Through  May  2003, 
approximately  150  C-17  sorties  and  30  C-130 
sorties  flew  into  the  Iraqi  theater. 


the  following  orders:  “1  ID  (M)  MISSION.  On 
order,  1  ID  (M)  prepares,  assists  in  planning  for 
the  employment  of,  and  deploys  TF  1-63  and  201 
FSB  (-)  in  support  of  CENTCOM  land  operations 
in  northern  Iraq  to  support  operation  plan 
(OPLAN)  1003V. 

“1  ID  (M)  Commander’s  Intent.  I  intend  to  sup¬ 
port  the  CFSOCC  and  CENTCOM  purpose  to 


IRTF  Final  Task  Organization 

TF  1-63  (IRTF)(-)  (Attached  to  173d  Airborne 

Regiment  on  deployment) 

B/2-2  IN  (-)  MRC 
1/B/2-2  IN  (Ml  13) 

3/B/2-2  IN  (Ml  13) 

TM  C/1  -63  AR  (-)  HRC 
2/B/2-2  IN  (M2) 

3/C/1-63  AR  (Ml) 

HHC/1-63  AR  (-) 

TACTICAL  C2  FEM 
2SCT/1-63  AR  (SCT  FEM) 

2 3/554  MP  CO  (-)  (MP  FEM) 

3MTR/ 1  -63  AR  (DEPORD  1 95  one  sec¬ 
tion  each  as  part  of  HRC  and  MRC) 
CSS  FEM  (Maintenance  &  Support 
Slice)  (-)  (DS) 

1  Provisional  BN/201  FSB  (-)  (Attached  to 

173d  Airborne  Regiment  on  deployment) 
^ET/HHC^OI  FSB 
CSS  FEM  (Maintenance  &  Support 
Slice)  (-)  (DS  to  TF  1-63AR) 
4FSC/173  ABN  BDE  (DS  to  173d 
Airborne  Brigade) 

4MMT/200  MMC 

1 .  Authority  to  deploy  these  forces  is  under  combat  service  support  (CSS)  force 
enhancement  module  (FEM)  in  Deployment  Order  (DEPORD)  1 95. 

2.  Authority  to  deploy  is  part  of  command  and  control  (C2)  FEM  on  DEPORD 
195  (BPT  [be  prepared  to]  DEPLOY). 

3.  One  section  each  is  part  of  heavy  ready  company  (HRC)  and  medium  ready 
company  (MRC)  for  DEPORD  195. 

4.  Organic  or  assigned  to  the  173d  Airborne  Regiment,  not  part  of  1st  ID. 
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provide  a  credible  ground  combat  threat  in  north¬ 
ern  Iraq.  Unified  command  and  control  of  the 
deploying  forces  in  the  Central  Region  is  decisive 
to  the  success  of  this  operation.  The  following 
conditions  must  be  met  to  accomplish  this  op¬ 
eration:  safe  deployment,  flawless  air-load  plan¬ 
ning.  link-up  of  equipment  and  personnel  at  the 
DPC  and  with  the  173d  Airborne  Regiment,  in¬ 
tegration  of  the  provisional  201  FSB  (-)  into  the 
173d  Airborne  Regiment  deployment  and  sustain¬ 
ment  plan,  and  the  detachment  of  a  combat  ready 
IRTF  (-)  and  Provisional  201  FSB  (-).  End  state 
for  this  operation  is  the  successful  integration  of 
the  IRTF  (-)  forces  and  Provisional  201  FSB  (-) 
under  173d  Airborne  Regiment  command  and 
control.”2 

Although  the  situation  changed  and  evolved 
over  a  30-day  period,  the  original  mission  and  in¬ 
tent  remained  consistent;  it  was  exactly  what 
USA-REUR  had  envisioned  and  resourced  the 
IRTF  to  accomplish. 

Expeditionary  Logistics 

The  U.S.  Army  is  experienced  with  resupply¬ 
ing  a  light  force  by  air-,  but  EUCOM  and  CENT- 
COM  planners  had  two  limitations  to  overcome  be¬ 
fore  Operation  Airborne  Dragon  could  commence: 
Flow  could  they  sustain  an  armored  force  that  would 
require  up  to  10,000  gallons  of  fuel  per  day?  And, 
how  could  they  provide  resupply  of  bulky  repair-  parts 
that  are  diffrcult  to  transport  into  a  theater  where 
there  is  austere  logistical  support? 

USAREUR  helped  EUCOM  and  CENTCOM 
planners  overcome  these  two  logistical  challenges. 
The  contracted  use  of  commercial  carriers  from 
across  Europe — and  from  Turkey  in  particular- — 
solved  the  problem  of  fueling  the  force.  USAREUR 
and  the  U.S.  Air  Force  in  Europe  (USAFE),  both 
familiar  with  the  region,  negotiated  line-hauled  fuel 
from  Turkish  companies  into  northern  Iraq.  Special 
Operations  Command  coordinated  for  Kurdish  fac¬ 
tions  inside  Iraq  to  secure  the  commercial  fuel 
movements  into  northern  Iraq. 

The  solution  for  providing  repair  parts  was  inge¬ 
niously  simple.  EUCOM  and  CENTCOM  planners 
took  advantage  of  USAREUR  combat  divisions’ 
being  based  near-  the  Ramstein  Air  Base  aerial  port 
of  embarkation  (APOE),  only  8  hours  flying  time 
away  from  northern  Iraq.  Therefore,  a  plan  fell  into 
place  that  called  for  USAFE  to  routinely  fly  TF  1- 
63 ’s  sustainment  stocks,  located  in  their  German- 
based  motor  pool,  into  northern  Iraq  using  theater 
air  assets.  This  lessened  dependence  on  the  use  of 
strategic  air  frames. 


Expeditionary  Movement 

As  deployment  began,  USAFE  transported  the 
task  force  into  the  area  of  operations  in  30  C-17  sor¬ 
ties.  The  initial  23  sorties  brought  in  the  main  com¬ 
bat  forces  led  by  the  heavier  combat  vehicles.  The 
final  seven  brought  in  CS  assets  and  supplies.  Thereaf¬ 
ter,  daily  sustainment  sorties  arrived  from  Ramstein. 

This  operation  demonstrated  exceptional  flexibil¬ 
ity  in  support  planning  and  execution  within  the  di¬ 
visional  structure.  To  ensure  the  task  force’s  timely 
resupply,  the  1st  ID  established  direct  links  via  tele¬ 
phonic  and  secure  and  nonsecure  Internet  protocol 
routing  communications  between  the  201  FSB  (-) 
forward  in  Iraq  and  the  1st  ID’s  materiel  manage¬ 
ment  center  (MMC)  in  Germany. 

The  MMC,  which  also  had  communications  links 
to  all  of  the  division’s  warehouses,  processed  sup¬ 
ply  requests,  transported  the  supplies,  palletized  ma¬ 
teriel  for  shipment,  and  handed  the  pallets  over  to 
the  21st  Theater  Support  Command  at  the  Ramstein 
APOE  for  air  movement  to  Iraq  on  tactical  sustain¬ 
ment  flights.  Personnel  manned  cells  at  the  MMC 
and  the  warehouses  7  days  a  week,  24  hours  a  day. 
Through  May  2003,  approximately  150  C-17  sorties 
and  30  C-130  sorties  flew  into  the  Iraqi  theater  of 
operations  from  Germany  to  keep  TF  1-63  frt  to  tight. 

The  process  for  supplying  nonmission-capable 
parts  also  illustrates  the  system’s  responsiveness. 
After  receiving  a  nonmission-capable  parts  request, 
the  MMC  usually  had  the  required  parts  at  the 
Ramstein  APOE  within  2  hours — ready  for  shipment 
on  the  next  flight.  Adding  the  201  FSB  (-)  was  im¬ 
portant.  The  FSB  solved  the  complex  logistics  issues 
attendant  to  not  having  ground  tines  of  communica¬ 
tion  to  resupply  heavy  forces.  The  FSB  kept  the 
173d  Airborne  Regiment  and  TF  1-63  well  supplied 
and  maintained,  routinely  maintaining  a  90  percent 
operational  ready  rate. 

Anticipatory  planning  and  preparation  and  a  for- 
ward-based  and  trained  IRTF  force  located  in  the 
mature  European  theater  were  the  keys  to  success 
during  this  operation.  That  the  United  States  could 
have  accomplished  this  operation  from  an  imma¬ 
ture  theater  or  from  a  base  in  the  continental  U.S. 
is  unlikely.  Doing  so  would  have  involved  dedi¬ 
cating  an  inordinate  amount  of  strategic  lift  and 
attendant  support  assets  for  an  indefinite  period, 
which  might  have  adversely  affected  the  air  cam¬ 
paign  and  the  ground  scheme  of  maneuver  in  Iraq 
significantly.  USAREUR’s  rapidly  deployable  ar¬ 
mored  forces  shortened  Operation  Iraqi  Freedom 
and  saved  lives.  MR 


NOTES 

1.  USAREUR  and  1st  Infantry  Division  Warning  Order  (Airborne  Dragon), 
Concept  of  Operation. 

2.  Ibid. 
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UNITED  STATES  Army  Europe  (USAR¬ 
EUR)  is  not  optimally  configured  to  carry  out 
its  missions  in  the  21st  century.  The  developing  con¬ 
cept  of  rapid,  decisive  operations  (RDO)  to  support 
the  U.S.  strategy  of  preemption  requires  USAREUR 
to  be  far  different  from  the  truncated  version  of  V 
Coips  that  came  into  being  after  the  Cold  War  era 
ended. 

Federal  budget  deficits  raise  the  question:  can  the 
United  States  afford  to  pay  the  cost  of  transform¬ 
ing  the  Army  to  defeat  tomorrow’s  enemies  and  also 
maintain  the  Army’s  aging  but  still  powerful  current 
force  to  fight  today’s  foes?  The  answer  might  be 
that  the  United  States  has  no  other  choice.  Ulti¬ 
mately,  the  Aimy  must  prepare  for  today  and  to¬ 
morrow.1  The  Army  cannot  afford  to  ignore  the 
present  or  the  future;  to  do  so  is  to  run  the  unac¬ 
ceptable  risk  of  being  unable  to  defeat  enemies  de¬ 
cisively  in  brief  campaigns  with  low  casualties.  The 
Nation  needs  V  Corps.  Failure  to  transform 
USAREUR  into  a  power-projection  force  risks  the 
existence  of  the  command  and  its  two  divisions. 

Does  Europe  Need  V  Corps? 

America’s  strong  European  allies  can  fend  for 
themselves  on  the  ground,  if  necessary,  given  the 
current  security  environment.2  Why  keep  a  heavy 
coips  in  Geimany  when  the  Red  Army  will  not  be 
marching  west?3  After  all,  we  deemed  VII  Coips 
unnecessary  to  defend  Europe  after  the  Persian  Gulf 
war.  And,  after  the  Warsaw  Pact  collapsed,  instead 
of  returning  to  Geimany  or  redeploying  to  the  con¬ 
tinental  United  States  (CONUS),  VII  Coips  was  dis¬ 
banded.  Many  Europeans  are  reluctant  to  support 


Why  keep  a  heavy  corps  in  Germany 
when  the  Red  Army  will  not  be  marching 
west? . . .  If  we  do  not  need  V  Corps  in  Germany 
or  in  Asia,  do  we  need  its  two  divisions 
at  all?  . . .  Reducing  personnel  costs  is  the 
easiest  way  to  pay  for  Transformation  and  the 
war  against  terrorism  without  hollowing 
out  the  current  force. 


U.S.  military  missions.  (The  Geimans  in  particular 
expressed  this  reluctance  during  their  September 
2002  elections.)  This  pressure  might  lead  America 
to  “reduce,  redeploy,  or  even  withdraw  totally”  V 
Coips  and  the  rest  of  the  Army  in  Europe.4 

Because  the  Cold  War  has  all  but  evaporated, 
does  a  secure  Europe  need  V  Coips?  If  not,  should 
we  deploy  V  Coips  to  Asia?  Greater  naval  and 
air  assets,  not  two  surplus  heavy  divisions,  seem 
better  suited  to  address  Asian  security  concerns. 
So,  if  we  do  not  need  V  Coips  in  Geimany  or  in 
Asia,  do  we  need  its  two  divisions  at  all? 

Eliminating  V  Coips  is  a  tempting  course  of  ac¬ 
tion.  Reducing  personnel  costs  is  the  easiest  way  to 
pay  for  Transfoimation  and  the  war  against  terror¬ 
ism  without  hollowing  out  the  current  force.5 
Transformation  envisions  precision  munitions 
linked  to  networks  and  reductions  in  Navy  aircraft 
carriers.  Air  Force  wings,  and  Army  divisions.6  Since 
Operation  Allied  Force  in  1999  and  Operation  En¬ 
during  Freedom  in  Afghanistan  in  2001,  the  Army 
has  come  under  pressure  to  downsize  because  pre¬ 
cision  firepower  is  seen  as  the  way  forward. 
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The  Army  failed  to  dispatch  Task  Force  (TF) 
Flawk  to  Albania  in  a  timely  manner  during  Oper¬ 
ation  Allied  Force  and  relied  on  the  U.S.  Special 
Operations  Command  to  overthrow  the  Taliban  in 
Afghanistan.  Even  the  3d  Infantry  Division’s  spec¬ 
tacular,  rapid  drive  to  Baghdad  during  Operation 
Iraqi  Freedom  failed  to  impress  observers  with  the 


Even  the  3d  Infantry  Division’s 
spectacular,  rapid  drive  to  Baghdad  during 
Operation  Iraqi  Freedom  failed  to  impress 
observers  with  the  power  of  U.S.  Army  heavy 
forces.  Too  many  still  view  the  conventional 
Army  unfavorably  and  question  its  relevance. 

With  USAREUR  taking  the  point,  the 
Army  must  defend  its  conventional  role  in 
RDO  and  preemption. 


power  of  U.S.  Army  heavy  forces.  Too  many  still 
view  the  conventional  Army  unfavorably  and 
question  its  relevance.7 

With  USAREUR  taking  the  point,  the  Army  must 
defend  its  conventional  role  in  RDO  and  preemp¬ 
tion.8  Before  the  events  of  11  September  2001,  the 
Army  recognized  the  value  of  European  forces  for 
power  projection.9  European  forces  reduce  mobil¬ 
ity  requirements  and  costs,  warfighting  risks,  and  the 
time  required  to  deploy  to  trouble  spots  in  Europe 
and  Southwest  Asia. 

The  war  in  Afghanistan  and  its  surrounding  states 
extended  USAREUR’s  range  of  deployment  east¬ 
ward.  A  new  interest  in  defending  West  African  oil 
resources  extends  USAREUR’s  range  of  deploy¬ 
ment  southward  along  Africa’s  Atlantic  coast.  In  July 
2002,  the  deputy  commander  in  chief  of  the  U.S. 
Army  European  Command  (EUCOM)  visited  Sao 
Tome  and  Principe,  reportedly  to  discuss  establish¬ 
ing  a  U.S.  naval  base  there.10  The  two  new  areas 
added  to  USAREUR’s  range  of  deployment  should 
increase  USAREUR’s  value. 

Unfortunately,  Department  of  Defense  officials, 
who  ranked  the  value  of  U.S.  military  forces  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  rated  the  heavy  V  Coips  last  in  teims  of  power 
projection.  Army  combat  forces  were  deemed  less 
important  than  Air  Force  aircraft  and  personnel,  pre¬ 
positioned  equipment,  and  air  bases  (the  most  im¬ 
portant).11  The  Corps’  fate  depends  on  a  reshuffling 
of  the  deck  in  response  to  policies  set  forth  in  The 
National  Security  Strategy  of  the  United  States 
of  America.12  With  the  need  to  deploy  the  Army  far¬ 
ther  within  EUCOM  and  to  the  Central  Command, 
V  Corps  might  never  rank  better  than  last. 


The  Right  Army  for  Europe 

The  real  question  is,  how  best  can  USAREUR 
contribute  to  peacetime  engagements  and  warfighting 
missions?  Configured  with  two  heavy  divisions,  V 
Corps  is  designed — as  V  corps  was  during  the  Cold 
War — to  fend  off  another  war-  in  Europe.  With  the 
Cold  War-  over,  the  Army  is  hard-pressed  to  provide 
convincing  reasons  for  V  Corps’  presence  in  Ger¬ 
many.  (See  figure  1.)  Flimsy  reasons  are  worse  than 
none  and  make  Army  leaders  look  tradition-bound. 
The  truth  is  the  Army  needs  lighter,  more  strategi¬ 
cally  mobile  troops  in  Europe. 

V  Corps  should  be  based  in  CONUS  where  its 
heavy  forces  can  more  easily  move  between  the 
Atlantic  and  the  Pacific.  The  XVIII  Airborne  Corps 
should  move  to  Germany  to  be  closer  to  potential 
theaters  more  suitable  for  lighter  forces.  A  Europe- 
based  XVIII  Airborne  Corps  could  assume  com¬ 
mand  of  the  1st  Infantry  Division  while  returning  the 
1st  Armored  Division  to  CONUS  for  V  Corps  and 
deploying  the  101st  Airborne  Division  to  Europe. 

The  XVIII  Airborne  Corps’  3d  Infantry  Division 
and  the  1 1th  Armored  Cavalry  Regiment  (reconsti¬ 
tuted  as  a  combat  regiment)  should  become  part  of 
the  CONUS-based  V  Corps,  providing  a  heavy 
corps  for  another  counterattack  force.  The  re¬ 
mainder  of  XVIII  Airborne  Corps  should  stay  in 
CONUS.  The  82d  Airborne  Division  could  rotate 
a  force  through  Italy  to  replace  the  Southern  Eu¬ 
ropean  Task  Force’s  173d  Airborne  Brigade, 
which  would  also  come  home. 

The  10th  Mountain  Division  would  provide  an¬ 
other  source  of  infantry  for  European-theater 
missions.  In  time,  Stryker  brigades  could  replace 


Cold  War 

European  Alignment 


V  Corps  (USAREUR) 

1st  Armored  Division 
1st  Infantry  Division  (Mechanized) 

XVIII  Airborne  Corps  (CONUS) 

101st  Airborne  Division  (Airmobile) 
82d  Airborne  Division 
10th  Mountain  Division 
3d  Infantry  Division  (Mechanized) 

2d  Armored  Cavalry  Regiment  (Light) 
11th  Armored  Cavalry  Regiment 

Figure  1 . 

Information  adapted  from  the  Association  of  the  United  States 
Army,  Army  2000-01  Green  Book  (October  2000):  223-24,  230. 
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XVIII  Airborne  Corps  soldiers  assigned  to  Headquarter  and  Headquarters 
Company,  Joint  Task  Force  180,  receive  a  rules  of  engagement  briefing  at 
Bagram  Airfield,  Afghanistan,  17  July  2003. 


V  Corps  should  be  based  in  CONUS  where  its  heavy  forces  can  more  easily  move 

between  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific.  The  XVIII  Airborne  Corps  should  move  to  Germany _ 

Basing  a  large  portion  of  XVIII  Airborne  Corps  and  strategically  and  tactically  mobile  Stryker 
brigades  in  Europe  would  reduce  the  distance  the  corps  and  the  brigades  would  have 
to  travel  to  reach  crisis  spots,  saving  priceless  time. 


two  of  the  1st  Infantry  Division’s  heavy  bri¬ 
gades.  The  division’s  third  brigade  in  CONUS 
would  remain  a  heavy  force,  retaining  its  equip¬ 
ment  in  Germany.  (See  figure  2.) 

The  XVIII  Airborne  Corps  in  Europe 

Dispatching  the  XVIII  Airborne  Corps  to  Europe 
and  recalling  V  Corps  would  benefit  the  entire  Army 
and  strengthen  the  force  for  the  missions  it  might 
cany  out  in  the  future.13 

Preserving  warfighting.  Deploying  anything  less 
than  a  coips  in  Europe  would  create  a  force  with 
no  capacity  for  decisive,  sustained  action,  and  such 
a  force  would  be  conectly  perceived  as  nothing 
more  than  a  token  force.  A  heavy  armor  capability 
(from  the  1st  Infantry  Division)  to  bolster  the  coips’ 
light  mechanized  force  and  light  infantry  would  be 
necessary. 

Because  the  power  of  heavy  armor  to  awe  en¬ 
emies  will  not  soon  diminish,  the  Army  should  not 
abandon  the  capability  to  hit  hard.  Pre-positioned 
materiel  for  the  heavy  brigade  should  suffice  as  a 
hedge  against  a  resurgent  ground  threat  to  European 
security.  Basing  V  Coips  in  CONUS  provides  an¬ 
other  heavy  coips  uncommitted  to  any  theater,  thus 
enhancing  the  ability  to  respond  to  two  major  the¬ 
ater  wars  (MTWs).  With  III  Corps  and  V  Coips 


available  for  the  heavy  punch,  responding  to  and  de¬ 
terring  a  second  MTW  would  be  easier. 

Enhancing  presence.  A  U.S.  commitment  to 
Europe  in  coips  strength  is  still  necessary  despite  the 
reduced  threat  level  in  Europe.  The  option  to  with¬ 
draw  U.S.  troops  should  simply  not  be  part  of  the 
debate.  A  free,  friendly,  prosperous  Europe  is  vitally 


Strategy  of 

Preemption  Alignment 


XVIII  Airborne  Corps  (USAREUR) 

1  st  Infantry  Division  (Germany) 

101  st  Airborne  Division  (Germany) 

82d  Airborne  Division  (CONUS) 

10th  Mountain  Division  (CONUS) 

2d  Armored  Cavalry  Regiment  (CONUS) 

V  Corps  (CONUS) 

1st  Armored  Division  (CONUS) 

3d  Infantry  Division  (CONUS) 

1 1  th  Armored  Cavalry  Regiment  (CONUS) 

Figure  2. 

Information  adapted  from  the  Association  of  the  United  States 
Army,  Army  2000-01  Green  Book  (October  2000):  223-24,  230. 
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Elements  of  the  1st  Infantry 
Division  providing  security  in 
Kirkuk,  Iraq,  18  April  2003. 


Deploying  anything  less  than  a  corps  in  Europe  would  create  a  force  with  no  capacity  for 
decisive,  sustained  action,  and  such  a  force  would  be  correctly  perceived  as  nothing  more  than  a  token 
force.  A  heavy  armor  capability  (from  the  1st  Infantry  Division )  to  bolster  the  corps  ’  light  mechanized 
force  and  light  infantry  would  be  necessary. . . .  The  U.S.  needs  a  corps  in  Europe  to  preserve  security 
by  building  relationships  through  military-to-military  engagement. 


important  to  America.  The  contrasting  lessons  of 
abandoning  Europe  after  World  War- 1  and  defend¬ 
ing  it  after  World  War  II  argue  for  continued  en¬ 
gagement.  That  a  second  world  war  occurred  after 
the  U.S.  withdrew  from  Europe  early  in  the  last  cen¬ 
tury  speaks  volumes. 

A  robust  USAREUR  prevents  a  security  vacuum. 
The  European  Union  could  modify  or  alter  trans- 
Atlantic  relations  in  ways  that  are  not  clear  today. 
If  the  Army  withdraws  the  coips.  the  Army  is  un¬ 
likely  to  send  the  coips  back,  and  even  if  a  clear 
threat  arises,  many  in  America  and  in  Europe  would 
argue  that  such  a  move  would  be  “provocative.” 
That  USAREUR  must  remain  in  Germany  is  not 
written  in  stone,  although  this  might  be  difficult  to 
grasp  after  a  half  century  of  defending  NATO’s  front 
line  at  the  Fulda  Gap. 

Newer  NATO  states  might  be  eager  to  host  the 
XVIII  Airborne  Coips.  Given  growing  German  rest¬ 
lessness,  moving  the  bulk  of  U.S.  ground  forces  out 
of  Germany  is  not  out  of  the  question.  The  U.S.  was 
concerned  enough  about  German  anti-American 
rhetoric  during  the  September  2002  German  elec¬ 
tions  to  move  command  and  control  functions  and 
bombers  out  of  Germany  to  minimize  the  chance 
that  the  U.S.  might  be  hamstrung  in  a  crisis  if  the 
German  government  carried  out  a  “political  stunt.”14 
Germany's  desire  to  repair  relations  after  the  elec¬ 
tion  shows  that  the  U.S.  can  strengthen  trans- 
Atlantic  relations.15  Removing  an  initant  to  the  Ger- 
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mans  without  removing  U.S.  troops  from  Europe  is 
a  possible  solution. 

Providing  engagement.  The  U.S.  needs  a  coips 
in  Europe  to  preserve  security  by  building  relation¬ 
ships  through  mifrtary-to-military  engagement.  Heavy 
forces  are  somewhat  threatening  in  these  missions 
because  they  are  capable  of  sustained  offensive 
combat  operations.  Abrams  tanks  and  Bradley  Fight¬ 
ing  Vehicles  are  scary  for  anyone  who  remembers 
what  occurred  during  Operation  Desert  Storm  and 
Operation  Iraqi  Freedom.  Deploying  the  XVIII  Air¬ 
borne  Corps’  light  infantry  elements  for  exercises 
in  the  newly  independent  states  in  Russia’s  “near 
abroad”  would  be  less  threatening,  would  help  build 
relationships  with  the  new  states,  and  would  blunt 
Russian  arguments  against  U.S.  influence. 

Stryker  brigades  and  the  coips’  2d  Armored  Cav¬ 
alry  Regiment  (Light),  which  is  scheduled  to  become 
a  Stryker  brigade,  could  deploy  wheeled  vehicles  on 
Europe’s  road  network  more  easily  than  could 
tracked  units.  Exercises  in  the  NATO  states  near 
Russia  would  reassure  these  states  that  they  are  no 
less  deserving  of  protection  than  nations  admitted  to 
NATO  earlier.  The  exercises  might  help  dispel  the 
notion  that  two  tiers  of  NATO  countries  exist  and 
that  only  the  older  tier  is  important. 

Light  units  would  also  rebut  Russian  arguments 
that  portray  NATO  as  a  threat  to  Russia  and  would 
help  Russia  embrace  a  firmer  friendship  with  the 
West.  Having  another  uncommitted  heavy  coips  in 
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USAREUR  could  be  called  into  action  anywhere  within  a  vast  area 
throughout  Atlantic  Command  and  adjacent  Central  Command. 

Figure  3. 


CONUS  might  reassure  U.S.  allies  around  the  globe 
that  they  will  not  be  left  to  fend  for  themselves  if 
the  second  MTW  occurs  on  their  terrain. 

Increasing  relevance  for  real-world  missions. 
For  better  or  worse,  the  Balkans  will  continue  to  be 
a  concern  for  USAREUR.  Stability  operations  are 
a  basic  mission  the  Army  must  undertake  even  as 
the  Army  prepares  for  diverse  warfighting  mis¬ 
sions.  The  XVIII  Airborne  Corps’  large  infantry 
component  makes  the  coips  more  suitable  for  the 
long-term  challenge  of  policing  the  Balkans  along¬ 
side  U.S.  allies.  The  101st  Airborne  Division  has  the 
resources  to  successfully  conduct  a  TF  Eagle-type 
deployment  as  part  of  a  joint  response  to  a  small- 
scale  threat. 

USAREUR  needs  a  rapid  reaction  force  to  bol¬ 
ster  Balkans-based  forces  should  they  face  hostili¬ 
ties.  The  Army  is  reducing  the  number  of  U.S. 
troops  in  the  Balkans,  but  a  sudden  resurgence  of 
hostility  is  always  possible.  A  Stryker  brigade  could 
be  the  lead  element  in  a  rescue  role,  providing  good 
firepower  and  mobility  with  reasonable  protection  for 
the  threat  level.16  Other  coips  light  infantry  forces 
could  be  more  easily  transported  into  and  within  the 


theater.  Heavy  armor  is  simply  not  needed  in  large 
numbers  for  European  stability  operations. 

Enabling  power  projection.  American  bases 
in  Europe  already  provide  a  stepping-stone  for  CO- 
NUS-based  forces  to  use  to  deploy  to  trouble  spots 
from  Angola  to  central  Asia.  The  strategy  of  pre¬ 
emption  places  a  premium  on  rapidly  moving  a  de¬ 
cisive  force  to  overseas  theaters.  Technology  has 
made  the  world  smaller,  but  distance  is  not  irrelevant. 
The  Objective  Force’s  goals  are  to  deploy  a  brigade 
in  4  days,  a  division  in  5  days,  and  5  divisions  in  30 
days.  Deploying  from  CONUS,  the  XVIII  Airborne 
Corps  has  a  long  way  to  travel  in  a  short  time  to 
meet  the  Objective  Force’s  deployment  goals.  Be¬ 
ing  closer  would  be  of  great  value  in  meeting  these 
time  lines  and  objectives. 

The  vast  region  from  West  Africa  through  North 
Africa,  the  Balkans,  the  Middle  East,  to  Central  Asia 
is  a  large  area  of  potential  crises — and  some  actual 
ones — as  when,  in  September  2002,  U.S.  forces  de¬ 
ployed  from  Germany  to  Africa’s  Ivory  Coast  where 
a  mutiny  threatened  U.S.  citizens’  safety.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  four  situations  require  U.S.  forces  to  be  able 
to  move  in  RDO: 
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Department  of  Defense  officials ,  who 
ranked  the  value  ofU.S.  military  forces  in 
Europe,  rated  the  heavy  V  Corps  last  in  terms 
of  power  projection.  Army  combat  forces 
were  deemed  less  important  than  Air  Force 
aircraft  and  personnel  [by  the  DOD], 
pre-positioned  equipment,  and  airbases  ( the 
most  important). . . .  The  truth  is  the  Army 
needs  lighter,  more  strategically  mobile 
troops  in  Europe. 


□  Ongoing  operations  in  Afghanistan  and  Iraq 
against  terrorists  and  regime  remnants. 

0  Possible  preemptive  wars  against  states  with 
weapons  of  mass  destruction. 

D  The  possible  requirement  to  defend  allies  sud¬ 
denly  under  threat  from  internal  or  external  enemies. 

0  The  possible  requirement  to  deploy  sizable,  le¬ 
thal  Army  forces  to  West  Africa  to  protect  oil  re¬ 
sources  in  that  region. 

Basing  a  large  portion  of  XVIII  Airborne  Coips 
and  strategically  and  tactically  mobile  Stryker  bri¬ 
gades  in  Europe  would  reduce  the  distance  the  coips 
and  the  brigades  would  have  to  travel  to  reach  cri¬ 
sis  spots,  saving  priceless  time.  (See  figure  3.)  If  the 
coips  and  the  brigades  moved  farther  east  into 
newer  NATO  states,  they  would  be  even  closer  to 
major  crisis  spots.  So  what  if  the  units  are  farther 
from  the  Pacific  Theater?  Do  we  really  want  them 
to  defend  the  demilitarized  zone  against  North  Ko¬ 
rean  heavy  armor?  Except  for  Korea,  the  Pacific 
region  is  really  the  U.S.  Marine  Coips’  domain  for 
a  rapid  response  ground  force.  Except  for  China,  the 
rest  of  Asia  is  not  likely  to  pose  a  threat  that  the 
U.S.  Marine  Coips  cannot  initially  handle. 

In  the  Western  Hemisphere,  the  U.S.  can  still  re¬ 
spond  to  crises  in  a  timely  fashion  with  the  bulk  of 
the  82d  Airborne  Division  and  the  10th  Mountain  Di¬ 
vision.  The  173d  Airborne  Brigade,  Stryker  brigades, 
the  U.S.  Army  Rangers,  and  the  Marine  Corps 
would  add  to  the  available  force  pool. 
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Debate  Far  From  Over 

“The  Defense  Planning  Guidance”  for  2004  to 
2009  sets  forth  a  vision  of  Transformation  that 
downgrades  the  importance  of  conventional  Army 
forces  and  emphasizes  “high-value  precision  strikes” 
to  disarm  an  enemy  through  distant  firepower. 17 The 
National  Security  Strategy  of  the  United  States 
of  America  states  clearly  that  to  support  preemp¬ 
tion,  the  Nation  will  “continue  to  transform  our  mili¬ 
tary  forces  to  ensure  our  ability  to  conduct  rapid  and 
precise  operations  to  achieve  decisive  results.”18  The 
problem  with  this  approach  is  that  it  could  easily  be 
interpreted  as  meaning  ever  larger  salvos  of  joint 
direct-attack  munitions  delivered  by  Missouri-based 
B-2s.  Successful  precision  strikes  simply  destroy 
weapons  and  infrastructure;  they  leave  the  enemy 
rulers’  evil  intent  intact. 

Preemption  requires  troops  to  march  on  an  en¬ 
emy  capital  and  carry  out  regime  change.  Because 
USAREUR  is  the  Army  command  most  vulnerable 
to  the  argument  that  its  units  are  no  longer  relevant, 
USAREUR  must  change  dramatically.  Bolstering 
USAREUR’s  utility  will  rebut  most  arguments  for 
a  smaller  Army.  For  military  leaders  committed  to  a 
full-spectrum  military  that  preserves  the  role  of 
ground  forces,  reconfiguring  USAREUR  is  critical. 
Placing  the  XVIII  Airborne  Coips  under  USAR¬ 
EUR  and  basing  V  Corps  in  CONUS  will  guaran¬ 
tee  visible  and  valuable  Army  roles  in  Europe’s  de¬ 
fense  and  in  global  power  projection  to  support 
preemption  long  after  the  Red  Army  is  a  dim 
memoiy. 

A  debate  about  USAREUR  is  necessary.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  the  debate  seems  to  be  addressing  only 
one  question — does  America  needs  V  Coips  to  de¬ 
fend  its  interests  in  Europe  at  all?  The  real  debate 
should  be  about  what  units  should  make  up  the 
Army’s  future  Europe-based  corps.  Exchanging 
USAREUR’s  V  Corps  with  the  CONUS-based 
XVIII  Airborne  Coips  would  serve  U.S.  interests, 
highlight  the  Army’s  role  in  maintaining  European  sta¬ 
bility,  and  contribute  to  the  Army’s  global  reach  to 
support  the  strategy  of  preemption.  MR 
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RECENT  EVENTS  in  Russia,  the  United 
States,  the  Middle  East,  and  many  other 
countries  highlight  a  central  problem  in  the  war 
against  terrorism.  Today’s  terrorist  is  neither  desper¬ 
ate  nor  isolated.  In  Russia,  insurgents  are  well-led, 
amply  financed,  and  efficiently  organized  into  bat¬ 
talions,  companies,  platoons,  and  squads  with  all  es¬ 
sential  military  occupational  specialties  from  snipers, 
demolition  specialists,  rocket-propelled  grenade  gun¬ 
ners,  to  combat  engineers. 

Russia  has  encountered  terrorism  and  insurgency 
before — in  Afghanistan  from  1979  to  1989 — and  is 
facing  them  again  as  Russian  federal  forces  cany 
out  counterteiTorism  measures  in  the  Chechen  Re¬ 
public.  A  knowledge  of  the  classic  elements  of  com¬ 
bat  as  taught  in  Russian  military  academies;  that  is, 
army  and  front  operations  encompassing  hundreds 
of  miles  of  territory,  is  not  as  applicable  today  as  it 
once  was,  although  the  knowledge  remains  impor¬ 
tant.  Increasingly,  Russia’s  military  academies  em¬ 
phasize  combat  actions  in  local  insurgent  conflicts, 
focusing  on  the  lessons  learned  in  Afghanistan  and 
Russia’s  current  experience  in  the  northern 
Caucasus  region. 

Insurgents’  Methods  and  Tactics 

Russian  Minishy  of  Internal  Affairs  (MVD)  units 
are  currently  working  to  uphold  law  and  order  and 
to  provide  public  security  in  the  North  Caucasus  re¬ 
gion.2  The  various  types  of  aimed  organizations  the 
MDV  confronts  arc  usually  located  in  Chechen  ter¬ 
ritory  and  are  commonly  referred  to  as  illegal  aimed 
foimations.  Insurgent  guerrilla  actions,  usually  raids 
and  ambushes,  take  place  on  territory  that  the  en¬ 
emy  knows  well. 

Insurgencies  are  nothing  new  to  the  MVD.  For 
more  than  50  years  during  the  Soviet  period,  the 
MVD  dealt  with  hot  spots  in  central  Asia,  the  north¬ 
ern  Caucasus,  western  Ukraine,  western  Belarus,  and 
the  Baltic  states.  Currently,  detachments  of  60  to  100 


Performingactsofterrorism 
inaguerrillawarrequiresspecialskills, 
knowledge,  andabilities.lnsurgentstrain 
in  weapons,  raids,  terrorism,  fieldsurvival, 
camouflage, andtheuseofpropaganda. 
Thetrainingcenterstrainthe 
insurgents  fairly  well. 

insurgents  foim  locally  and  become  paid  of  larger 
units  under  a  unified  command.  Although  deployed 
over  a  vast  area,  they  operate  with  a  single  intent. 
Although  their  basic  weapon  is  the  rifle,  they  pos¬ 
sess  modem  heavy  weapons,  including  antiaircraft 
(AA)  missile  systems,  recoilless  rifles,  and  mortal's. 

When  the  first  Chechen  conflict  began  in  1994, 
Russian  troops  encountered  Chechnya’s  well-orga¬ 
nized,  standing  aimed  forces  equipped  with  weap¬ 
ons  and  hardware  from  virtually  all  branches  of 
aims.  As  the  conflict  developed  and  their  hardware 
was  lost,  aimed  bands  switched  over  to  partisan  tac¬ 
tics.  The  insurgents  obtain  weapons  by  capturing 
them  from  Russian  troops  in  ambushes  and  raids  or 
by  acquiring  them  illegally  through  third  countries 
with  the  help  of  financial  benefactors. 

The  insurgent  groups’  structure  includes — 

0  A  field  commander  and  one  or  two  deputies 
who  make  up  his  staff  (often  including  former  sol¬ 
diers  or  trained  MVD  personnel). 

□  A  bodyguard  team  that  accompanies  and  pro¬ 
tects  the  commander  during  combat  or  when  he  is 
in  a  base  camp. 

0  A  reconnaissance  team  and  a  network  of 
scouts  (the  latter  usually  local  civilians  who  are  not 
part  of  the  detachment). 

□  Signalmen. 

0  Special  forces. 

□  Snipers. 

0  Riflemen. 
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Wheninsurgentsuseacombinationofexplosivedevices,theysetupone 
demolitionchargeonaroadwaysurfacetodestroyvehicles,andasecondcharge(oneor 
moreremotelycontrolledfragmentationmines)abovetheroadatacertain  height 
(onapost, pole, hill, ortree)todestroytheassaultforce.Theinsurgents 
detonatethedevicessimultaneouslyornearlyso. 


Additional  insurgents  support  the  detachment  by 
obtaining  food,  ammunition,  and  other  necessities. 
They  might  also  provide  liaison,  security,  or  coun¬ 
terintelligence  services. 

Detachments  consist  of  well -trained  fighters,  who 
are  usually  volunteers,  but  who  arc  sometimes  con¬ 
scripts.  Conscripts  are  usually  inferior  to  volunteers 
in  training,  combat  qualities,  and  mental  preparation 
for  combat.  Exconvicts  released  from  penal  colo¬ 
nies,  detention  camps,  and  prisons,  and  criminals  with 
outstanding  arrest  warrants  are  members  of  these 
aimed  bands.  Therefore,  it  comes  as  no  surprise  that 
insurgents  commonly  use  such  tactics  as  robbery, 
plundering,  marauding,  and  violence. 

Chechen  detachments  are  usually  regional,  with 
residents  of  a  single  village  banding  together  in  so- 
called  “self-defense  detachments.”  Often,  residents 
of  a  single  area  form  “national  militia  brigades  and 
regiments.”  The  detachments  fight  only  in  areas 
from  which  they  are  drawn. 

When  estimating  an  insurgent  group’s  compo¬ 
sition  and  numbers,  one  must  also  consider  its 
reserves — sympathetic  individuals  who  are  out¬ 
wardly  law-abiding  citizens  with  peimanent  places 
of  residence  but  who  have  hidden  weapons  caches. 
Former  insurgents  might  also  belong  to  the  reserves. 
During  some  disarmament  programs,  they  “volun¬ 
tarily”  refused  to  support  the  insurgents,  laid  down 
their  arms,  and  gained  legal  status.  From  time  to 
time,  the  two  reserve  groups  merge  into  active 
detachments  to  take  part  in  large-scale  actions.  They 
also  perform  intelligence  work  and  spread  disin¬ 
formation. 

In  Nagorno-Karabakh,  Abkhazia,  and  Chechnya, 
mercenaries  and  volunteers  from  other  regions  and 
from  abroad  joined  the  insurgents.  Because  merce¬ 
naries  are  the  best-trained  and  most  combat-ready 
fighters,  insurgents  often  use  them  in  difficult  mis¬ 
sions  that  require  a  high  degree  of  competence,  as 
advisers  for  detachment  commanders,  and  as  in¬ 
structors  at  training  centers.  The  insurgents  might 
put  them  in  a  separate  detachment  (or  make  them 
the  core  of  a  detachment)  for  combat  involving  ter¬ 
rorism  and  special  operations. 

Although  many  insurgents  have  served  in  the  mili¬ 
tary  and  received  military  training,  the  insurgency 


sets  up  training  centers  or  schools.  Performing  acts 
of  terrorism  in  a  guerrilla  war  requires  special  skills, 
knowledge,  and  abilities.  Insurgents  train  in  weap¬ 
ons,  raids,  terrorism,  field  survival,  camouflage,  and 
the  use  of  propaganda.  The  framing  centers  train  the 
insurgents  fairly  well.  In  numerous  conflicts,  insur¬ 
gent  groups  have  demonstrated  a  high  degree  of  ef¬ 
fectiveness.  A  key  factor  in  their  success  is  their  use 
of  lessons  learned  from  past  partisan  warfare. 

Aimed  insurgent  groups  base  then  tactics  on  the 
following  principles: 

□  Close  ties  with  the  local  populace. 

□  Actions  by  small  detachments  and  teams. 

□  Knowledge  of  and  the  skillful  use  of  terrain, 
such  as  laying  ambushes  at  tactically  advantageous 
points. 

□  Active  use  of  conditions  of  limited  visibility,  es¬ 
pecially  darkness. 

D  Careful  selection  of  objectives  and  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  simple,  realistic  plans  of  action. 

□  Thorough  reconnaissance  before  undertaking 
actions.  (Even  when  not  attacking,  the  insurgents  dili¬ 
gently  and  attentively  monitor  the  actions  of  soldiers 
and  police  forces.) 

□  Secret  and  surprise  actions  and  the  use  of  mili¬ 
tary  cunning. 

□  Suddenly  opening  fire  at  close  range  and  then 
retreating  to  safety. 

□  Using  ambushes  and  fire  from  unassailable  lo¬ 
cations  in  barely  maneuverable  terrain  to  cover  a 
retreat  and  inflict  losses. 

□  Close  coordination  among  detachment  person¬ 
nel  duiing  all  actions. 

□  Reliance  on  the  exhaustion  of  law-enforcement 
personnel. 

□  Psychological  operations  in  support  of  insurgent 
activities. 

□  Well-organized  security  and  intelligence. 

Expanding  the  Principles 

Maintaining  close  ties  with  the  local  populace  is 
a  fundamental  principle  of  insurgency  operations. 
Focal  citizens  provide  insurgents  with  personnel, 
food,  clothing,  storage  facilities,  medical  aid,  and 
sometimes  direct  military  help  and  other  services. 
That  is  why  the  separatists  fry  to  instill  in  the  locals 
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Exconvictsreleasedfrompenalcolonies,detentioncamps,andprisons, 
andcriminalswithoutstandingarrestwarrantsaremembersofthesearmedbands. 
Therefore,  itcomesasnosurprisethatinsurgentscommonlyusesuchtactics 
asrobbery, plundering, marauding, andviolence. 


the  idea  that  rebel  detachments  are  defenders  of  the 
people  and  spread  lies  about  vicious  acts  supposedly 
committed  by  the  forces  of  law  and  order.  The  in¬ 
surgents  brutally  punish  anyone  in  the  local  popula¬ 
tion  who  shows  the  slightest  hint  of  any  loyalty  to¬ 
ward  the  federal  forces,  even  if  that  means  killing 
the  people  involved. 

The  most  widespread  insurgent  technique  is  the 
use  of  small  detachments  dispersed  over  a  large 
amount  of  territory  to  create  the  impression  of  a  uni¬ 
versal  presence.  In  an  address  at  West  Point  in  1962, 
U.S.  President  John  F.  Kennedy  said,  “War  with  in¬ 
surgents,  partisans,  and  bands  is  a  new  type  of  war, 
new  in  its  intensity  and  old  in  its  origins,  a  war  that 
uses  infiltration  rather  than  attack,  a  war  where  vic¬ 
tory  is  achieved  by  taxing  and  exhausting  the  forces 
of  the  opponent  rather  than  by  destroying  him.  It  re¬ 
quires  new  strategy  and  tactics,  specialized  forces 
and  new  foims  of  combat.”3 

The  insurgents  compel  the  forces  of  law  and  or¬ 
der  to  operate  in  small  units  separated  by  a  consid¬ 
erable  distance  from  one  another,  which  keeps  them 
from  taking  advantage  of  mutual  fire  and  commu¬ 
nications  support.  Working  in  small  groups,  the  rebels 
can  tie  down  large  formations. 

The  insurgents  make  full  use  of  darkness,  which 


provides  them  with  concealment  and  the  element  of 
surprise;  causes  disorientation  and  panic  among  the 
personnel  attacked;  disrupts  command  and  control; 
and  ultimately,  helps  the  insurgents  achieve  success 
even  against  numerically  stronger  forces.  Insurgents 
engage  in  surprise  attacks  at  night  and  then  with¬ 
draw  on  previously  chosen  routes.  They  deliberately 
point  pursuers  toward  nearby  posts  and  garrisons  of 
other  federal  troops.  When  they  succeed  in  doing 
this,  the  slightest  error  in  coordination  and  commu¬ 
nications  results  in  the  federal  forces  firing  on  each 
other.  The  insurgents  take  advantage  of  darkness  to 
conduct  provocations  during  armistices  or  when  ne¬ 
gotiations  are  underway.  The  insurgent  leaders  then 
usually  blame  the  provocations  on  third  parties  or  on 
the  forces  of  law  and  order. 

Exhaustion  of  the  enemy  is  one  of  the  insur¬ 
gency’s  most  important  goals.  Chechen  separatist 
leader  Dzhokhar  Dudayev  said,  “We  will  operate  so 
that  not  a  single  occupying  soldier  will  be  able  to  walk 
freely  on  Chechen  land.  Whether  he  is  on  the  move, 
in  his  base  camp,  sleeping,  or  eating,  he  will  be  in  a 
constant  sense  of  fear.”4 

Another  time-honored  and  increasingly  important 
insurgent  principle  is  to  generate  psychological  sup¬ 
port  for  their  activities.  The  primary  goals  of  the 
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insurgency’s  psychological  operations  are  to  main¬ 
tain  combat  morale  among  the  insurgents,  support 
their  authority  among  the  local  population,  and  de¬ 
moralize  the  forces  of  law  and  order.  The  insurgents 
use  radio,  television,  and  the  press  (local  and  for¬ 
eign)  for  these  purposes  and  to  disseminate  lies  or 
to  distort  facts. 

The  insurgents’  tactics  are  active  and  audacious. 
They  rarely  go  on  the  defensive,  doing  so  only  in 
exceptional  cases,  such  as  defending  base  camps 
or  selected  built-up  areas  or  when  their  enemies  sur¬ 
round  them  or  threaten  their-  detachments. 

Once  the  forces  of  law  and  order  have  estab¬ 
lished  control  over  an  entire  area  or  most  of  an  area, 
the  insurgents  shift  to  guerrilla  warfare,  ambushing 
lines  of  communications,  and  attacking  small  garri¬ 
sons.  The  insurgents  also  use  mines,  booby  haps, 
and  snipers,  and  they  conduct  large-scale  terrorist 
actions  involving  hostage  taking. 

Rebel  commanders  rely  on  the  following  principles: 

0  Do  not  enter  into  direct  combat.  Break  off 
from  the  forces  of  law  and  order  and  take  up  new, 
better  positions. 

0  Never  remain  in  contact  with  the  forces  of  law 
and  order  for  long.  Try  to  withdraw  unnoticed  and 
take  up  new,  advantageous  positions  or  hideouts. 

0  Attempt  large-scale  strikes  only  when  suffi¬ 
cient  forces  are  available. 

0  Use  small  units  to  attack  individual  soldiers,  ob¬ 
tain  weapons,  or  repel  blows. 

0  Maintain  psychological  pressure  on  the  forces 
of  law  and  order  by  firing  on  them  regularly. 

□  Use  mortars,  self-propelled  howitzers,  and 
other  heavy  weapons  when  attacking  important  ob¬ 
jectives  and  fortified  positions  with  significant  forces 
concentrated  in  small  areas,  and  use  concentrated 
fire  from  “nomadic”  weapons  to  inflict  heavy  losses. 

0  Conduct  an  organized  withdrawal  in  small 
groups  while  deploying  ambushes  and  delivering  re¬ 
taliatory  fire  if  the  forces  of  law  and  order  launch  a 
surprise  attack  on  a  broad  front. 

Insurgent  Attacks 

Insurgents  commonly  attack  guard  posts,  regi¬ 
mental  command  posts,  police  headquarters,  military 
headquarters,  airfields,  and  warehouses  in  order 
to  damage,  destroy,  or  capture  them.  Insurgents 
perform  careful  reconnaissance  and  skillful 
disinformation  before  they  attack,  with  the  locals  as¬ 
sisting  in  disinformation  activities. 


The  insurgents  study  the  guard  systems,  commu¬ 
nications,  obstacles,  weapons  positions,  and  ap¬ 
proaches  to  their  objectives.  They  determine  defend¬ 
ing  troops’  reinforcement  capabilities  (composition, 
movement  times,  and  routes)  and  always  use  the  el¬ 
ement  of  surprise.  About  30  men  cany  out  the  at¬ 
tack,  and  the  group  is  divided  into  point  reconnais¬ 
sance,  guard  takedown,  a  covering  team,  the  main 
body  (the  assault  force),  and  sometimes  a  special 
diversionary  group. 

The  point  reconnaissance  team  moves  toward  the 
objective,  noting  any  recent  changes  in  the  guard 
system  and  the  most  advantageous  axes  for  attack 
and  subsequent  withdrawal.  If  the  reconnaissance 
team  unexpectedly  encounters  superior  forces,  it 
withdraws  laterally  from  the  insurgency’s  main  body, 
but  coordinates  this  withdrawal  with  the  main  body 
in  an  attempt  to  lead  the  MVD  force  into  a  fire  sac. 
Accomplices  from  the  local  population  sometimes 
conduct  point  reconnaissance. 

The  covering  group  covertly  assumes  positions 
near  the  objective.  They  block  local  rapid-response 
or  reserve  forces’  potential  maneuver  routes  and  the 
lines  of  movement  of  federal  forces’  reserve  ele¬ 
ments  who  are  assisting  the  garrison  and  sentries. 
The  covering  group  provides  fire  support  to  the  main 
force  and  then  covers  the  detachment’s  withdrawal. 

Moving  behind  the  covering  group,  the  main  as¬ 
sault  force  uses  a  surprise  attack  to  capture  or  de¬ 
stroy  the  objective.  If  the  assault  force  cannot  hold 
the  objective,  or  if  that  was  not  the  goal,  the  detach¬ 
ment  leaves  and  quickly  dissolves  into  small  groups. 

The  attack  on  Regimental  Command  Post  (CP) 
10  in  Chechnya  on  20  January  1996  is  an  example 
of  a  typical  insurgent  attack.  As  darkness  fell,  a  team 
of  from  10  to  12  insurgents  surrounded  the  CP  un¬ 
noticed  at  a  distance  of  70  to  100  meters.  They 
opened  close-range  fire  from  five  directions  simul¬ 
taneously,  injuring  several  people,  destroying  two  ar¬ 
mored  personnel  carriers  (APCs),  knocking  out 
command  and  control,  and  disrupting  the  fire  sys¬ 
tem.  In  the  resulting  confusion,  security  personnel 
left  their  posts  and  withdrew  haphazardly  to  the  regi¬ 
mental  field  site. 

On  31  May  1996,  a  rebel  detachment  captured  a 
regimental  CP  near  Shuanya.  Before  they  attacked, 
the  insurgents  had  conducted  detailed  studies  of  the 
daily  routines  at  a  number  of  regimental  CPs  in  the 
Nozhayt-Yurtov,  Kurchaloyev,  and  Gudermes  areas 
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( Clockwise  from  upper  left): 

Shamil  Basayev,  the  mastermind  behind  most 
Chechen  military  operations. 

The  author’s  father,  General  Anatoliy  Kulikov  of 
the  MVD  (left),  at  one  time  commanded  all  Rus¬ 
sian  forces  in  Chechnya.  At  right  is  Colonel 
General  (LTG)  Gennadi  Trochev,  commander  of 
the  North  Caucasus  Military  District. 

One  of  several  Chechen  women  Russian  forces 
accused  of  being  snipers. 

Chechen  guerillas  are  especially  adept  at  setting 
urban  ambushes. 

Radio  devices  can  serve  for  a  common  Chechen 
tactic — remote  detonation  of  explosive  devices. 
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Exhaustionoftheenemyisoneoftheinsurgency’smostimportantgoals. 
ChechenseparatistleaderDzhokharDudayevsaid,‘‘Wewilloperatesothatnotasingle 
occupyingsoldierwillbeabletowalkfreelyonChechenland.Whetherheisonthemove, 
inhisbasecamp,  sleeping,  oreating,hewillbeinaconstantsenseoffear.” 


of  the  Chechen  Republic.  The  insurgents  chose  the 
least  fortified  CP,  one  that  was  badly  situated  in  a 
basin  between  two  hills,  which  enabled  the  insurgents 
to  surround  it.  Before  dusk  they  directed  intense 
mortar,  guided-rocket  antitank,  grenade  launcher,  and 
rifle  fire  on  the  CP  for  about  an  hour. 

In  the  first  few  minutes  of  the  battle  the  insur¬ 
gents  destroyed  an  APC  and  a  maintenance-trans¬ 
port  vehicle;  blew  up  ammunition  stockpiles;  and 
knocked  a  field  radio  station  off  the  air.  At  the  same 
time,  the  insurgents’  covering  group  mined  approach 
routes,  and  diversionary  groups  fired  on  neighbor¬ 
ing  military  forces.  A  ZU-23-2  gun  crew,  which  was 
supposed  to  be  on  alert,  was  on  a  detail  some  70 
meters  from  its  weapon  and  was  cut  off  from  it. 
(The  ZU-23-2  is  a  23-millimeter,  self-propelled,  AA 
gun  usable  in  ground  combat.)  The  CP’s  defenders 
used  all  of  their  ammunition  in  undisciplined  fire  in 
an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  repel  the  attack. 

The  insurgents  had,  in  effect,  “disarmed”  the  gar¬ 
rison,  capturing  26  men,  a  BTR-80  APC,  a  ZIL- 131 
Russian  radio  track,  a  ZU-23-2  AA  gun,  an  AGS- 
17  grenade  launcher,  and  all  of  the  defenders’  small 
aims.  A  later  review  of  the  CP’s  capture  indicated 
that  unofficial  friendly  relations  with  the  local  popu¬ 
lation  had  helped  make  the  attack  successful. 

These  examples  were  not  isolated  incidents.  Lo¬ 
cal  residents  near  the  federal  sentries’  duty  stations, 
while  never  showing  any  aggressive  intentions,  made 
contact  with  service  personnel;  brought  them  food, 
cigarettes,  and  liquor;  bought  fuel  and  lubricants;  or 
offered  to  buy  ammunition  from  them.  When  the 
soldiers  relaxed  their  vigilance,  the  locals  agreed  to 
sell  them  whatever  was  wanted.  At  dusk,  when  the 
sentry  changed,  the  locals  arrived  with  their  “mer¬ 
chandise.”  When  they  got  close  enough  to  the  sol¬ 
diers  to  do  so,  they  quickly  oveipowered  and  dis¬ 
armed  them.  Then  they  disarmed,  captured,  or  killed 
the  remaining  personnel. 

In  addition  to  attacking  with  the  goal  of  destroy¬ 
ing  or  exhausting  garrison  sentries,  the  insur¬ 
gents  systematically  fired  on  them.  Operating  in 
groups  of  from  5  to  10,  primarily  after  dark,  several 
insurgent  groups  aimed  at  a  single  objective,  with 
one  member  of  a  group  drawing  fire  on  himself, 
after  which  all  the  others  fired  on  the  answering 
weapons  from  other  directions.  The  insurgents  also 
conducted  “drive-by”  shootings  from  rapidly  mov¬ 
ing  vehicles. 


Snipers 

Snipers  represent  a  huge  threat  to  Russian  fed¬ 
eral  forces.  In  many  conflicts  with  insurgents  the 
effect  of  sniper  actions  has  been  so  great  that  some 
experts  rightly  refer  to  these  conflicts  as  “sniper 
wars.”  Insurgent  forces  equip  snipers  with  special 
sniper  weapons,  automatic  weapons,  and  rifles  (in¬ 
cluding  sporting  rifles)  adapted  for  sniper  purposes. 
The  typical  sniper  is  a  professional  who  plans  his 
actions  in  detail.  He  selects  advantageous  and  little- 
noticed  positions  in  attics;  corner  apartments  in  up¬ 
per  stories  of  buildings  from  where  he  can  fire  in 
several  directions;  factory  smokestacks;  tower 
cranes;  and  traveling  and  overhead  cranes.  Insur¬ 
gents  might  also  equip  sniper  positions  as  hideouts 
where  they  can  conceal  weapons  and  munitions. 

Snipers  are  skilled  at  creating  the  right  conditions 
for  killing  as  many  people  as  possible  in  a  single  ac¬ 
tion.  After  wounding  one  soldier,  usually  in  the  ex¬ 
tremities,  the  sniper  inflicts  similar  wounds  on  other 
soldiers  or  medics  who  come  to  the  injured  person’s 
aid.  The  sniper  then  finishes  them  all  off.  Snipers’ 
primary  victims  are  defenseless  personnel. 

An  insurgent  group  might  include  one  or  two  snip¬ 
ers  (an  observer  and  a  shooter)  and  combat  engi¬ 
neers  who  mine  the  firing  position  after  withdrawal. 
After  occupying  dominant  buildings  or  the  lower 
floors  of  buildings,  the  sniper  group  can  fire  on  the 
objective,  sometimes  at  random.  Under  cover  of  the 
noise  of  battle,  the  sniper  can  select  and  destroy 
the  most  important  targets. 

Ambushes 

The  ambush  is  the  most  efficient  and  frequently 
used  method  of  insurgent  warfare.  The  most  likely 
spots  for  ambushes  arc  bridges,  confined  areas,  hid¬ 
den  turns  in  a  road,  slopes  and  crests  of  hills,  large 
forests,  mountain  passes,  and  gorges.  The  insurgents 
always  choose  the  location  and  then  equipment  care¬ 
fully.  The  choice  must  assure  concealment  of  the 
ambush’s  location  and  guarantee  the  element  of  sur¬ 
prise,  effective  fire  from  weapons  and  munitions,  and 
the  opportunity  for  rapid  withdrawal. 

The  insurgents  intend  ambushes  either  to  impede 
or  to  destroy  (or  capture)  the  enemy.  The  type  of 
ambush  chosen  depends  on  the  combat  situation,  the 
correlation  of  forces,  and  the  terrain.  If  the  puipose 
is  to  delay  the  movement  of  forces  and  assets,  to 
alter  their  direction,  or  to  force  a  premature  deploy- 
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ment  into  combat  positions,  then  the  insurgents  can 
use  a  significantly  smaller  force  than  they  would  need 
for  ambushes  to  destroy  or  capture  the  enemy.  While 
only  a  few  insurgents  can  detain  a  company-size  or 
smaller  unit  for  several  hours,  destroying  the  unit  re¬ 
quires  a  militant  force  of  comparable  size.  Depend¬ 
ing  on  the  location,  the  tactical  formation,  and  the 
method  of  action,  ambushes  might  be  what  are 
called  meeting,  parallel,  or  circular. 

The  meeting  ambush.  The  meeting  ambush  is 
usually  stationary  and  set  up  on  the  federal  force’s 
route  of  movement.  The  insurgents’  goal  is  to  pin 
units  down  or  to  destroy  advance  units.  Insurgents 
often  use  the  meeting  ambush  on  small  units  and  the 
transport  assets  that  follow  behind  them  indepen¬ 
dently.  The  guerrillas  set  up  the  ambush  site  well  in 
advance,  prepare  reserve  and  false  positions,  and 
select  withdrawal  routes.  They  often  use  the  meet¬ 
ing  ambush  in  combination  with  a  simultaneous  feint 
on  some  other  objective  to  cause  reserve  forces  to 
move  toward  that  objective. 

The  parallel  ambush.  Insurgents  use  the  paral¬ 
lel  ambush  along  a  convoy’s  axis  of  advance.  The 
parallel  ambush’s  objectives  are  the  convoy’s  secu¬ 


rity  force,  reconnaissance  elements,  real-  columns, 
and  sometimes  the  main  force.  The  main  body  of 
insurgents  disperses  along  one  or  both  sides  of  the 
movement  route. 

The  circular  ambush.  The  most  difficult  ambush 
to  prepare  and  execute  is  the  circular-  ambush.  An¬ 
ticipating  the  movement  of  enemy  forces  and  as¬ 
sets,  insurgent  groups  position  themselves  along  the 
perimeter  of  a  preselected  area.  The  first  group 
opens  fire  on  a  convoy’s  flank,  initiating  the  battle, 
and  then  withdraws,  drawing  the  convoy’s  attention 
toward  it.  The  other  groups  act  in  a  similar-  manner, 
forcing  federal  forces  to  repel  attacks  from  several 
directions  or  to  advance  in  various  directions.  In 
some  circumstances,  the  ambushed  force  loses  con¬ 
trol  of  the  situation,  including  losing  its  command  and 
control.  If  that  happens,  the  force  is  doomed. 

Depending  on  the  mission,  forces  of  10  to  20  in¬ 
surgents  carry  out  ambushes,  although  sometimes 
ambush  forces  might  exceed  100.  They  position 
themselves  along  several  lines.  The  size  of  the  am¬ 
bushing  detachment  varies  depending  on  the  goal 
and  the  forces  available.  The  detachment  might  in¬ 
clude  a  fire  or  strike  group;  a  diversionary  group;  a 
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group  that  impedes  the  maneuver  or  withdrawal  of 
federal  forces  (pins  them  down);  a  reserve  group; 
and  a  group  that  observes,  handles  communications, 
and  informs.  If  the  detachment  has  heavy  weapons, 
the  detachment  will  also  have  a  transport  group. 

The  primary  force  is  the  fire  or  strike  group  that 
kills  soldiers  and  destroys  equipment.  Positioned  near 
the  zone  of  the  planned  actions,  the  primary  force 
includes  riflemen,  a  group  for  capturing  prisoners  and 
weapons,  and  demolitions  specialists. 

The  diversionary  group  takes  a  position  some  dis¬ 
tance  away  from  the  ambush  kill  zone.  The  diver¬ 
sionary  group’s  mission  is  to  draw  retaliatory  fire 
from  the  security  force  (and  sometimes  the  main 
force)  and  to  support  the  strike  group’s  surprise  ac¬ 
tions.  The  diversionary  group  is  the  first  to  act.  The 
signal  to  begin  might  be  a  mine  explosion  or  a  demo¬ 
lition  chai'gc.  Positioned  along  the  same  axis  as  the 
strike  group,  the  diversionary  group  fires  on  ap¬ 
proaching  federal  forces  from  a  greater  distance  and 
then  withdraws.  As  members  of  the  attacked  fed¬ 
eral  force  pursue  the  diversionary  group,  they  open 
themselves  to  a  flank  attack. 

Occupying  positions  along  the  presumed  axes  of 
the  federal  force’s  movement,  usually  along  the  only 
possible  axes,  the  group  that  impedes  the  maneu¬ 
ver  and  withdrawal  of  the  federal  force  lays  out  land 
mines  and  other  obstacles  along  these  axes.  If  nec¬ 
essary,  the  reserve  group  reinforces  the  strike  group 
or  the  blocking  group.  The  reserve  group’s  mission 
is  to  support  the  main  force’s  exit  from  the  battle. 
The  group  monitors  the  situation  and  covers  the 
detachment’s  flanks  and  rear. 

The  group  that  observes,  communicates,  and  in¬ 
forms  does  not  participate  in  the  battle;  its  concern 
is  reconnaissance,  determining  when  federal  forces 
will  move  out  from  their  encampment  area  and  in 
what  direction.  The  insurgents  in  this  group  listen  in 
on  conversations  over  nonsecure  radio  nets,  follow 
the  convoys,  and  report  on  their  movement  to  the 
detachment’s  main  force.  Personnel  in  this  group 
can  operate  without  weapons.  They  “land”  like  birds 
on  the  convoy’s  tail  and  later  pass  by  as  though  they 
were  just  random  travelers.  The  transport  group 
hides  out  along  the  detachment’s  planned  lines  of 
withdrawal  and  stands  ready  to  evacuate  the  detach¬ 
ment  and  any  prisoners  or  weapons  taken. 

In  a  typical  ambush,  the  insurgents  usually  allow 
federal  scouts  and  security  elements  moving  ahead 
of  the  convoy  to  pass  by.  Using  a  remotely  controlled 


blast  mine,  the  insurgents  knock  out  the  main  force’s 
forward  vehicles  and  then  concentrate  fire  on  com¬ 
mand  vehicles  and  the  center  of  the  convoy. 

In  one  successful  rebel  action,  insurgents  am¬ 
bushed  an  infantry  regiment’s  logistics  convoy  near 
an  observation  post  in  Yaryshmarda.  The  insurgents 
rigged  a  remotely  controlled  blast  mine  in  a  road  that 
ran  along  the  western  edge  of  the  area’s  defense. 
The  mine  blew  up  the  convoy’s  lead  tank.  The  in¬ 
surgents  then  destroyed  the  convoy’s  BMD-1  com¬ 
mand  vehicle,  killing  the  convoy’s  commander  and 
forward  air  controller,  and  jammed  the  UHF  com¬ 
mand  frequency  to  sever  the  convoy’s  communica¬ 
tions  with  its  base.  Firing  at  the  convoy  for  about 
90  minutes  at  close  range  from  prepared  positions, 
150  insurgents  in  two  detachments  and  four  com¬ 
bat  teams  killed  most  of  convoy’s  personnel  and  de¬ 
stroyed  nearly  all  of  its  equipment. 

Insurgents  often  set  up  active  ambushes  to  kill  the 
greatest  possible  number  of  personnel.  They  plant 
guides  among  the  local  population  to  steer  federal 
force  reconnaissance  elements,  guards,  and  small 
convoys  directly  to  the  active  ambushes. 

Terrorism 

Terrorism  is  one  of  the  most  effective  weapons 
in  the  insurgents’  arsenal  and  includes  a  broad  spec¬ 
trum  of  actions.  Insurgents  sometimes  capture  fed¬ 
eral  soldiers  or  civilians  and  take  unprecedented  num¬ 
bers  of  hostages,  perhaps  hundreds.  They  might 
blow  up  facilities  and  kill  high-level  officials  in  the 
process. 

The  insurgents  design  their  terrorist  actions  to 
have  the  greatest  possible  psychological  effect,  not 
only  on  military  personnel  but  also  on  the  civilian 
population  of  entire  regions.  Using  surprise,  audac¬ 
ity,  cunning,  resolve,  and  cruelty,  insurgents  use  the 
classic  terrorist  arsenal  of  raids,  hostage  taking, 
blackmail,  and  threats. 

Flostage  taking  has  a  special  place  in  the  terror¬ 
ist  arsenal.  Field  commanders  and  individual  rebel 
groups  take  hostages  to  defeat  Russian  federal  for¬ 
ces  and  to  exchange  the  hostages  for  captured  in¬ 
surgents.  They  also  take  hostages  in  order  to  col¬ 
lect  ransom.  Insurgents  do  not  attempt  hostage  taking 
against  MVD  troops  or  police  who  remain  cautious 
and  vigilant;  set  up  360-degree  observation;  are  ready 
to  repel  an  attack;  and  do  not  have  unauthorized  con¬ 
tacts  with  the  local  population.  On  the  other  hand, 
carelessness  and  self-assurance  on  the  part  of  corn- 
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manders,  soldiers,  or  police  can  create  the  right  con¬ 
ditions  for  hostage  taking  and  even  provoke  it. 

A  typical  example  of  hostage  taking  occurred  on 
12  December  1994  during  an  antimilitary  rally  as 
Russian  troops  were  leaving  Khasavyurt  in  the 
Dagestan  Republic.  A  group  of  insurgents  blocked 
an  MVD  military  convoy,  while  other  insurgents,  hid¬ 
den  among  the  crowd  and  disguised  as  women  and 
children,  pressed  up  to  the  convoy’s  vehicles.  They 
threatened  convoy  personnel  with  weapons  and 
hand  grenades  and  captured  40  service  personnel, 
two  APCs,  and  a  ZIL-131  vehicle.  The  insurgents, 
all  of  whom  were  local  residents,  had  placed  heavy 
vehicles  in  advance  in  neighboring  streets  to  close 
them  off  and  prevent  any  maneuver  by  the  convoy. 
A  badly  chosen  route,  indecisiveness  on  the  part  of 
commanders  and  soldiers,  and  a  loss  of  vigilance  and 
combat  alertness  were  also  reasons  for  the  hostage 
taking. 

Hostage  taking  of  federal  force  service  members, 
police,  or  small  groups  usually  follows  a  set  pattern. 
The  insurgents  select  a  location  for  the  attack  that 
is  far  enough  away  from  an  MVD  or  other  military 
unit’s  position  so  that  no  signal  of  the  attack  can  be 
picked  up  and  assistance  cannot  arrive  in  time.  Pre¬ 
ferred  areas  for  the  attack  include  marketplaces, 
coffee  houses,  food  stands,  and  water  sources. 

By  observing  the  federal  force  or  other  prospec¬ 
tive  victims  over  a  period  of  several  days,  the  in¬ 
surgents  determine  the  number  of  people  in  the  unit, 
when  they  appear,  their  intentions,  and  the  nature 
of  their  actions.  The  insurgents  attack  when  their 
targets  are  in  no  position  to  repel  them,  such  as 
when  their  hands  are  busy  or  when  their  attention 
is  distracted  as  when  they  are  in  a  coffee  house  or 
an  outdoor  market. 

Aimed  with  small-caliber  weapons  and  grenades, 
the  insurgents  usually  attack  in  a  force  two  to  three 
times  greater  in  size  than  the  number  of  victims  they 
target.  The  insurgents  operate  in  two  teams,  an  attack 
team  and  a  cover  and  evacuation  team,  the  latter  in 
light  vehicles  positioned  along  withdrawal  routes. 

The  insurgents  are  audacious.  They  fry  to  get  right 
next  to  their  victims  and  then  use  weapons  to 
threaten,  intimidate,  and  demoralize  them.  Soldiers 
who  do  not  remain  calm  or  are  indecisive  quickly 
lose  their  ability  to  resist.  Once  insurgents  take  con¬ 
trol  of  the  situation,  victims  who  do  resist  are  killed 
immediately.  The  insurgents  exploit  any  oversight  or 


lack  of  discipline.  Personnel  who  enter  into  unoffi¬ 
cial  relationships  with  the  local  population  frequently 
become  the  targets  of  such  actions.  Another  ruse  is 
for  teenagers  or  young  men  of  about  the  same  age 
to  become  acquainted  with  careless  or  undisciplined 
soldiers,  invite  them  to  a  familial-  apartment  or  house, 
then,  under  some  harmless  pretext,  lead  them  to  a 
different  place  and  take  them  hostage. 

The  guerrillas  hold  their  hostages  in  special,  well- 
guarded  camps  and  field  prisons  in  areas  that  are 
hard  to  access.  Insurgents  trade  the  hostages  among 
themselves  for  work  details.  Sometimes  the  insur¬ 
gents  demand  ransom  from  hostages’  relatives.  The 
insurgents  execute  prisoners  they  cannot  exchange 
for  ransom  or  for  the  freedom  of  insurgents  that  fed¬ 
eral  forces  have  captured.  The  guerr  illas  videotape 
these  “show”  executions,  distribute  the  videos  to  the 
local  population,  and  use  them  to  demoralize  and 
frighten  federal  troops. 

Although  insurgent  groups  usually  operate  near 
their  home  bases,  they  sometimes  conduct  raids. 
Typically  involving  mercenary  detachments,  the  raids 
use  covert  movement  along  planned  routes  in  com¬ 
bination  with  other  attacks  and  ambushes. 

The  insurgents  use  infiltration  to  concentrate  their 
forces  and  assets  in  the  area  of  a  large-scale  ac¬ 
tion.  Carefully  observing  Russian  checkpoints,  they 
determine  in  advance  which  types  of  cargo  the  Rus¬ 
sians  do  not  inspect  and  which  duty  personnel  are 
not  vigilant.  Unarmed  insurgents  pretending  to  be  lo¬ 
cal  residents  move  legally  in  small  groups  or  indi¬ 
vidually  along  several  routes  and  once  they  pass  be¬ 
yond  checkpoints,  they  convene  at  staging  areas  or 
arms  rooms  where  the  insurgents  have  placed  weap¬ 
ons  in  advance.  They  usually  transport  weapons  to 
the  staging  area  on  large-capacity  vehicles,  hiding 
the  weapons  inside  cargo  that  is  virtually  impossible 
to  inspect,  such  as  agricultural  products  or  loose 
materials.  The  Chechens  also  attempt  bribery  to 
avoid  inspections  at  federal  force  checkpoints. 

Mines 

With  virtually  no  limit  to  the  scope,  place,  or  time 
of  its  use,  mine  warfare  is  an  indispensable  part  of 
any  insurgent  movement.  The  insurgents  use  Rus¬ 
sian-made  mines,  including  the  TM-57  (a  pressure- 
operated  blast  mine),  the  TM-62  AT  mine,  the  PMN- 
2  antipersonnel  mine  (a  blast  mine),  the  OZM-72  (a 
bounding,  fragmentation  mine),  and  the  MON-50  or 
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MON- 100  (a  directional  fragmentation  mine).  They 
also  use  homemade  blast  mines  and  grenades  with 
hip  wires. 

The  insurgents  prefer  remotely  (wire)  detonated, 
handmade  blast  mines  that  destroy  combat  equip¬ 
ment;  mines  that  kill  personnel  who  are  mounted  on 
assault  vehicles;  or  combinations  of  the  two.  A  blast 
mine  consists  of  one  or  more  types  of  ammunition 
(usually  artillery  rounds)  of  various  calibers;  an  elec¬ 
trical  blasting  cap;  an  exha  charge  of  TNT;  and  an 
ignition  wire.  The  insurgents  place  the  mines  on  a 
road  surface  or  shoulder  (about  2  to  8  meters  apart) 
or  even  in  sewer  lines.  Sometimes  the  insurgents 
place  the  charge  on  the  ground  disguised  as  a  pile 
of  trash  or  construction  materials  and  cover  the 
charge  with  scraps  of  metal  or  screws,  bolts,  and 
other  metal  objects  to  increase  the  destructive  ef¬ 
fect.  The  insurgents  place  demolition  charges  in  de¬ 
stroyed  or  bumed-out  vehicles  and  equipment  so  that 
when  the  charge  explodes,  the  explosion  sends  out 
a  powerful  torrent  of  fragments,  killing  personnel  in 
a  radius  of  up  to  70  meters.  On  mountain  roads,  the 
insurgents  set  up  explosive  devices  in  treetops  or  on 
rocky  hillsides. 

In  built-up,  mountainous,  or  forested  areas,  insur¬ 
gents  set  up  improvised  explosive  devices,  using  hip 
wires,  such  as  “spider  webs”  made  from  wire  from 
the  guidance  systems  of  AT  guided  rockets,  small 
switches,  tree  branches,  or  brush.  The  height  at 
which  the  insurgents  set  the  hip  wires  varies.  The 
web  might  be  horizontal,  vertical,  or  both.  The  in¬ 
surgents  might  also  use  false  wires. 

When  insurgents  use  a  combination  of  explosive 
devices,  they  set  up  one  demolition  charge  on  a  road¬ 
way  surface  to  destroy  vehicles,  and  a  second 
charge  (one  or  more  remotely  controlled  fragmen¬ 
tation  mines)  above  the  road  at  a  certain  height  (on 
a  post,  pole,  hill,  or  tree)  to  destroy  the  assault  force. 
The  insurgents  detonate  the  devices  simultaneously 
or  nearly  so.  To  determine  the  exact  time  of  the  ex¬ 
plosion,  the  insurgents  set  up  a  an  orientation  point 
(a  “sight”)  composed  of  several  easily  visible  objects 
that  do  not  attract  attenhon  and  that  are  aligned  with 
the  planned  target.  The  demolition  man  hides  about 
500  to  1,000  meters  from  the  charge.  As  soon  as 
the  intended  target  aligns  with  the  orientation  mark¬ 
ers,  that  is,  is  in  the  “sight,”  the  demolition  man  deto¬ 
nates  the  charge. 


The  insurgents’  cunning,  inventiveness,  and  insidi¬ 
ousness  are  almost  without  limit.  For  example,  they 
placed  a  5-  to  10-kilogram  explosive  charge  on  a 
roadbed  and  concealed  a  MON-50  directional  frag¬ 
mentation  mine  in  the  lamp  of  a  power  pole  along¬ 
side  the  road  with  contact  wires  running  between 
the  power  plate  and  a  removable  device  on  the 
powerline.  When  the  armored  target  entered  the  kill 
zone,  the  insurgents  sent  voltage  to  the  electrical 
blasting  cap.  The  explosion  in  the  roadbed  knocked 
out  the  armored  vehicle  and  the  downward-directed 
explosion  from  the  fragmentation  mine  in  the  light 
pole  simultaneously  killed  the  personnel  mounted  on 
the  armored  vehicle. 

Countering  an  Insurgency 

Both  Russian  forces  and  insurgents  benefit  from 
new  combat  assets,  but  the  fundamentals  on  which 
the  insurgents  rely  in  their  aimed  straggle  with  the 
forces  of  law  and  order  remain  the  principles  of  guer¬ 
rilla  warfare.  A  force  that  fights  insurgents  must 
know  their  tactics  well,  their  strong  and  weak  points, 
and  if  necessary,  be  able  to  use  their  own  methods 
against  them.  Predicting  the  actions  of  aimed  bands 
is  virtually  impossible.  Therein  lies  the  greatest  chal¬ 
lenge  in  doing  combat  with  them.  Because  no  one 
knows  what  insurgents  will  do  next,  everyone  must 
guard  against  them  and  their  attacks  even  while 
fighting  them. 

Success  for  Russia’s  MVD  and  internal  troops  in 
fighting  insurgents  in  the  North  Caucasus  depends 
on  the  following: 

□  Knowledge  of  the  principles  of  insurgent  and 
guerrilla  warfare. 

□  Countering  insurgents’  cunning  and  insidious¬ 
ness. 

□  Using  intelligent  and  correctly  selected  com¬ 
bat  methods. 

□  A  well-organized  intelligence  effort.  MR 


NOTES 

1 .  This  article  is  the  translated  text  of  a  speech  Colonel  Sergey  A.  Kulikov  gave  at 
the  U.S.  Army  Command  and  General  Staff  College,  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas,  in  De¬ 
cember  2002.  Kulikov  was  an  MVD  special  forces  commander  during  the  second 
Chechen  war  (1 999  to  the  present)  and  a  liaison  officer  between  the  Russian  Ministry  of 
Defense  Armed  Forces  and  Russia’s  MVD  during  the  first  Chechen  war  (1994  to  1996). 

2.  Russia’s  MVD  has  its  own  troops  that  currently  number  about  200,000.  Russia 
has  used  its  MVD  troops  heavily  in  Chechnya. 

3.  John  F.  Kennedy,  quoted  in  Rick  Atkinson,  Long  Gray  Line:  The  American  Jour¬ 
ney  of  West  Point’s  Class  of  1966  (Boston:  Floughton  Mifflin,  1989). 

4.  Publishing  information  unavailable.  Dzhokar  Dudayev  was  the  president  of  the 
Chechen  Republic  when  the  first  Chechen  war  began  in  1 994.  A  rocket  killed  him  in  April 
1996. 
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HE  MAJORITY  of  Kosovars  are  of  Alba¬ 
nian  origin  and  speak  Albanian,  a  unique  lan¬ 
guage  not  related  to  other  European  languages. 
Kosovar  Serbs  speak  Serbian,  a  Slavic  language. 
Kosovar  Albanians  and  Serbs  find  each  other’s  lan¬ 
guages  incomprehensible,  and  because  Serbs  are  in¬ 
creasingly  using  the  Cyrillic  alphabet,  unreadable  as 
well.  Smaller  Kosovar  ethnic  groups  such  as  the 
Ashkalia,  Gorani,  and  Turks,  speak  their  own  lan¬ 
guages  and  either  Albanian,  Serbian,  or  both.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  UN  Security  Council  Resolution  (UN- 
SCR)  1244,  “On  the  Situation  Relating  to  Kosovo” 
(adopted  on  10  June  1999),  Kosovo  remains  a  prov¬ 
ince  of  Serbia.1  The  Serbian  name  for  the  area  is 
Kosovo;  the  Albanian  majority  call  it  Kosova. 

Since  Serbian  forces  withdrew  from  Kosovo  af¬ 
ter  the  NATO  bombing  campaign  in  1999,  the  UN 
Interim  Mission  in  Kosovo  (UNMIK)  has  adminis¬ 
tered  Kosovo.  The  Provisional  Institutions  of  Self- 
Government  (PISG),  Kosovo’s  emerging  elected 
government,  and  the  UN  Office  for  the  Coordina¬ 
tion  of  Humanitarian  Affairs  (UNOCHA)  have  set 
forth  the  following  objectives  for  Kosovo:2 

D  Consolidation  of  democratic  structures. 

0  Increased  administrative  transparency  and 
efficiency. 

0  Improved  education  standards. 

□  Better  health  quality. 

□  Economic  development. 

0  Increased  employment. 

□  Pension  and  social  assistance  for  vulner¬ 
able  groups. 

0  Integration  of  all  communities. 


UNMIK  is  currently  transferring  its  re¬ 
sponsibilities  to  the  PISG  elected  in  November 
2001.  [But]  one  Kosovar  Albanian  academic 
observed,  “We  Kosovars  don’t  know  how  to 
handle  freedom;  we  are  used  to  being  told  what 
to  do.  So  we  are  having  a  lot  of  trouble 
adjusting  to  democracy .” 


The  question  of  Kosovo’s  final  status — whether 
it  will  become  an  independent  nation  or  remain  a 
province  of  Serbia — casts  a  shadow  of  uncertainty 
across  every  effort  to  achieve  these  objectives. 

Consolidating 
Democratic  Structures 

UNMIK  is  currently  transferring  its  responsibili¬ 
ties  to  the  PISG  elected  in  November  2001. 
UNMIK  expects  the  PISG  to  become  fully  func¬ 
tional  by  the  end  of  2003.  The  PISG  has  120  seats: 
election  by  popular  vote  fills  100  seats;  10  seats  are 
reserved  for  Serb  representatives;  and  10  seats  are 
for  representatives  of  other  minority  groups,  includ¬ 
ing  Roma,  Ashkalia,  Turks,  Goranis,  Egyptians,  and 
Bosniaks.  International  observers  scrutinized 
Kosovo’s  elections  and  judged  them  to  be  accept¬ 
ably  free  and  fair. 

One  Kosovar  Albanian  academic  observed,  “We 
Kosovars  don’t  know  how  to  handle  freedom;  we 
are  used  to  being  told  what  to  do.  So  we  are  having 
a  lot  of  trouble  adjusting  to  democracy.”3  This  is  a 
common  problem  for  citizens  of  former  socialist 
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countries.  While  they  strive  to  democratize,  they 
must  struggle  against  increasing  corruption  and 
crime,  kleptomaniacal  leaders  and  businessmen,  ris¬ 
ing  unemployment,  and  vanishing  social  supports.4 
Author  Marina  Ottaway  points  out,  “In  the  Balkans, 
the  Communist  regimes  have  disappeared,  but  de¬ 
spite  much  international  support,  most  governments 


Kosovar  Albanians,  Kosovar  Serbs, 
and  some  other  minority  groups  still  choose  to 
emphasize  their  cultural,  linguistic,  religious, 
and  historical  differences. . . .  The  University  of 
Pristina  teaches  in  Albanian  for  Albanian 
students;  the  University  of  Mitrovica  teaches 
only  in  Slavic  languages  for  Serb  and  other 
Slavic-speaking  students _ Neither  [univer¬ 

sity]  can  guarantee  a  secure  study  environment 
for  students  of  another  ethnicity. 


are  semi-authoritarian,  with  only  Slovenia  and — more 
recently  and  tentatively — Croatia,  moving  toward  de¬ 
mocracy.”5  Slovenia  has  had  a  decade  of  indepen¬ 
dence  and  peace  in  which  to  make  this  kind  of 
progress.  Kosovo  is  still  a  province  of  Serbia,  and 
its  conflict  ended  only  4  years  ago. 

Kosovo  shows  some  signs  of  becoming  a  more 
democratic  civil  society,  however.  The  development 
of  local  nongovernment  organizations  (NGOs)  is  one 
such  sign.  In  May  2003,  2,331  NGOs  operated  in 
Kosovo,  of  which  1,939  were  local  NGOs;  only  392 
were  international  nongovernmental  organizations 
(INGOs). 

INGOs  flocked  by  the  hundreds  to  Kosovo  fol¬ 
lowing  the  conflict,  but  have  been  steadily  leaving 
for  other  priority  areas  (Afghanistan,  Iraq,  and  Sub- 
Saharan  Africa).  Local  NGOs,  often  started  with 
help  from  INGOs,  have  taken  their-  place.  The  great 
increase  in  the  number  of  NGOs  is  a  positive  de¬ 
velopment. 

Former  socialist  governments  did  not  permit 
grassroots  civil  society  organizations  such  as  NGOs, 
much  less  register  and  recognize  them.  Kosovo’s 
Minishy  of  Public  Services’  Registration  Services 
Division  and  Civil  Status  Section  now  registers 
NGOs.  Registration  is  voluntary,  but  a  big  incentive 
to  register  is  access  to  technical  assistance.  NGOs 
retain  their  independence  in  funding  and  choice  of 
activities  and  venues.  A  shift  from  emergency  hu¬ 
manitarian  assistance  and  relief  work  to  develop¬ 
ment  projects  such  as  gender  and  youth  issues,  de¬ 
mocratization,  sports,  and  nurturing  a  civil  society  has 
occurred,  with  many  NGOs  choosing  to  focus  on 
multiethnic  reconciliation.  The  Mother  Teresa  Soci¬ 
ety  and  the  Kosovo  Red  Cross  continue  to  provide 
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humanitarian  assistance  to  returnees  and  others  in 
need  throughout  Kosovo. 

Transparency  and  Efficiency 

In  most  postsocialist  societies  the  socialist  ten¬ 
dency  continues  for  leaders  to  make  decisions  with¬ 
out  public  scrutiny,  much  less  public  involvement. 
Transparency  is  a  scarce  commodity,  although  po¬ 
litical  parties,  particularly  Albanian  parties,  are  ac¬ 
tive  in  the  electoral  process.  The  majority  party  in 
the  PISG  is  the  Albanian  Democratic  League  of 
Kosovo  (LDK).  Other  Albanian  parties  are  the 
Democratic  Party  of  Kosova  (PDK),  and  the  Alli¬ 
ance  for  the  Future  of  Kosova.  Serb  parties  include 
the  Democratic  Party  of  Serbia  and  the  Party  for 
Serbs  Survival.  In  their  socialist  past,  Kosovars  had 
little  experience  forming  political  groups  to  raise  their 
voices  against  government  policies,  so  the  creation 
of  legitimate,  effective  opposition  parties  has  been 
difficult  for  them.  Kosovar  Serb  political  parties  seem 
to  wait  for  instructions  from  Belgrade  for  their  par¬ 
ticipation  in  the  governance  of  Kosovo. 

Friction  is  increasing  within  some  Albanian  par¬ 
ties,  and  as  a  result,  they  fail  to  speak  in  harmony, 
much  less  with  one  voice,  on  major  issues.  An 
elected  member  of  the  PISG  said  the  lack  of  trans¬ 
parency  within  the  majority  LDK  party  illustrates  the 
problems  in  an  emerging  democracy.  “Without  in¬ 
ner  democracy  in  the  parries,  there  cannot  be  de¬ 
mocracy  in  anything  else,  including  general  elec¬ 
tions.”6  As  the  transition  from  UNMIK  to  PISG 
continues,  democracy  within  the  political  parries  will 
be  an  area  of  great  concern.  Other  former  socialist 
countries’  track  records  in  transparency  are  mixed 
to  weak.  UNMIK’s  Focus  Kosovo  reports,  “None 
of  the  political  parries  has  declared  where  its  money 
comes  from,  as  the  law  requires.”7  This  is  not  an 
encouraging  sign. 

The  Transfer  Council,  whose  objective  is  to  trans¬ 
fer  the  governance  of  Kosovo  from  UNMIK  to 
PISG,  met  for  the  first  time  in  April  2003.  PISG  and 
UNMIK  have  an  equal  number  of  representatives 
on  the  council;  its  co-chairmen  are  Kosovo’s  elected 
prime  minister  and  the  UN  Secretary  General’s  Spe¬ 
cial  Representative  (SRSG).  As  Kosovo  govern¬ 
ment  officials  gain  skill  and  experience,  UNMIK  will 
turn  over  more  functions  to  them  until  ultimately 
UNMIK  and  its  international  staff  leave.8  Kosovar's 
and  colleagues  in  UNMIK  and  other  international 
organizations  differ  in  their  views  of  how  long  the 
transfer  process  will  take  and  how  successful  the 
process  will  be,  but  all  agree  that  it  must  proceed. 
This  transfer  process  is  also  influenced  by  the  un¬ 
certainty  about  Kosovo’s  final  status. 

Judging  from  the  comments  people  made  to  me 
and  from  my  own  observations,  Kosovo  police  ser- 
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vices  (KPS)  provide  one  bright  spot.  Confidence  in 
the  local  police,  who  are  often  part  of  the  problem 
in  countries  emerging  from  autocratic  rule,  is  another 
sign  that  a  civil  society  is  developing.  In  UN  Secre¬ 
tary  General  Kofi  Annan’s  report  on  Kosovo  to  the 
Security  Council  on  26  June  2003,  he  noted  that 
UNMIK  had  turned  over  four  police  stations  to  the 
KPS  and  will  turn  over  eight  more  before  the  end 
of  2003. 9 This  process  is  continuing. 

The  KPS  is  increasingly  multiethnic.  Although  84 
percent  of  KPS  personnel  are  Kosovar  Albanian,  10 
percent  are  Kosovar  Serb,  6  percent  are  non-Serb 
minorities,  and  15  percent  are  women.10 1  saw  many 
KPS  teams  of  men  and  women  in  the  streets  ev¬ 
erywhere;  they  appeal-  to  be  taking  community  po¬ 
licing  seriously.  I  observed  them  on  the  street  in  all 
of  the  towns  we  visited,  talking  to  people,  answer¬ 
ing  questions  (including  mine),  and  being  quite  vis¬ 
ible.  In  some  instances,  the  KPS  provides  security 
for  minority  returnees,  which  is  a  positive  step,  be¬ 
cause  the  KPS  is  the  security  unit  that  will  remain 
after  UNMIK  and  the  Kosovo  Enforcement  Force 
(KFOR)  leave.  Without  a  safe,  secure  environment, 
sustainable  progress  in  the  development  of  a  civil, 
politically  mature,  and  economically  healthy  society 
cannot  occur. 

Improved  Education  Standards 

Parallel  health  and  education  systems  existed  in 
Kosovo  for  over  a  decade  before  NATO  intervened 
in  1999.  The  Kosovo  Serbs  ran  the  public  system, 
using  public  and  municipal  facilities  and  following 
orders  from  Belgrade.  The  Kosovar  Albanians  ran 
the  private  system  essentially  underground  in  their 
homes  or  in  Mother  Teresa  Society  ambulantas  or 
clinics.  One  young  taxi  driver  told  me  that  most  of 
his  elementary  and  all  of  his  high-school  classes  took 
place  in  private  Albanian  homes  because  the  gov¬ 
ernment  would  not  allow  Kosovar  Albanians  to  teach 
in  government  schools.  They  also  banned  the  Alba¬ 
nian  language  after  Yugoslavia  repealed  Kosovo’s 
quasiautonomous  status  in  1989.  When  I  was  in 
Kosovo  in  1998,  a  small  Albanian  school  met  in  one 
room  in  the  home  of  neighbors  of  the  Albanian  fam¬ 
ily  with  whom  I  stayed. 

Kosovar  Albanians,  Kosovar  Serbs,  and  some 
other  minority  groups  still  choose  to  emphasize  their 
cultural,  linguistic,  religious,  and  historical  differences. 
The  educational  system  must  address  these  chal¬ 
lenges.  The  two  universities  in  Kosovo  epitomize  the 
situation.  The  University  of  Pristina  teaches  in  Al¬ 
banian  for  Albanian  students;  the  University  of 
Mitrovica  teaches  only  in  Slavic  languages  for  Serb 
and  other  Slavic-speaking  students.  The  University 
of  Mitrovica  refuses  to  recognize  the  authority  of 
Kosovo’s  ministry  of  education,  and  the  minishy  re- 
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While  [former  socialist  countries]  strive  to 
democratize,  they  must  struggle  against  increas¬ 
ing  corruption  and  crime,  kleptomaniacal 
leaders  and  businessmen,  rising  unemployment, 
and  vanishing  social  supports. . . .  Kosovo  shows 
some  signs  of  movement  toward  a  more 
democratic  civil  society,  however.  The  develop¬ 
ment  of  local  NGOs  is  one  such  sign. 

In  May  2003, 2,331  NGOs  operated  in  Kosovo, 
of  which  1,939  were  local 


fuses  to  recognize  the  university.  This  battle  has 
stalled  adoption  of  the  law  on  higher  education,  but 
even  if  the  law  is  successfully  adopted,  the  challenge 
of  educational  systems  teaching  in  different  lan¬ 
guages  and  resisting  ethnic  and  linguistic  integration 
will  remain.  Neither  the  University  of  Pristina  nor 
the  University  of  Mitrovica  can  guarantee  a  secure 
study  environment  for  students  of  another  ethnicity.11 

The  educational  system  also  suffers  from  corrup¬ 
tion.  Teachers  are  so  poorly  paid  that  many  of  the 
best-educated  teachers  work  as  interpreters  for  in¬ 
ternational  organizations  because  the  salaries  are  so 
much  better.  Students  have  to  pay  to  register  in  the 
universities,  regardless  of  their  grades  in  secondary 
school.  Because  the  best  students  often  do  not  have 
the  money  to  pay  the  registration  fees,  the  universi¬ 
ties  admit  those  with  poorer  academic  records  who 
have  the  money.  Students  must  also  pay  “under  the 
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e  devel°Pin§  countries.  Major 
5  contributing  factors  to  the 
3  poor  state  of  health  include 
postwar-related  trauma  (25 
percent  of  all  Kosovans  are 
still  believed  to  suffer  from 
Post  Traumatic  Stress  Disor¬ 
der),  severe  environmental 
hazards  (Pristina  is  synony¬ 
mous  with  pollution),  and 
other  old  and  new  public 
health  threats,  such  as  tuber¬ 
culosis,  smoking,  alcohol 
abuse,  and  HIV/AIDS.”13 

In  a  health-needs  assess¬ 
ment  I  did  for  an  INGO  in 
Kosovo  in  1998, 1  found  that 
water  and  sanitation  infra¬ 
structures  were  marginal  to 
inadequate  in  many  cities  and 
most  rural  areas.  The  situa¬ 
tion  is  even  worse  now  be- 
ConjMence  in  the  local  police,  who  are  often  part  of  the  cause  of  damage  to  facilities 

problem  in  countries  emerging  from  autocratic  rule,  is  another  sign  during  the  conflict  and  the 

that  a  civil  society  is  developing.  In  UN  Secretary  General  Kofi  influx  of  rural  people  to  the 

Annan’s  report  on  Kosovo  to  the  Security  Council  on  26  June  2003,  cities,  which  has  overloaded 

he  noted  that  UNMIK  had  turned  over  four  police  stations  to  the  already  inadequate  facili- 

KPS  and  will  turn  over  eight  more  before  the  end  of 2003.  ties.  In  many  areas,  electric 

power  is  intermittent  and 
unpredictable,  subsequently 

table”  to  take  their  examinations,  and  paying  under  reducing  the  availability  of  clean  water  and  sanitary 

the  table  is  a  growing  industry.  As  a  result,  many  waste  management.  As  a  result  water-borne  ill- 

outside  of  Kosovo  are  beginning  to  question  the  le-  nesses  are  prevalent. 

gitimacy  of  educational  certificates  from  Kosovo  in-  To  address  these  major  health  needs,  Kosovo’s 
stitutions.  health  policy  working  group,  aided  by  World  Health 

.  Organization  (WHO)  consultants,  wrote  a  health 

Better  Heelth  Quality  policy  for  Kosovo  in  January  2001  and  submitted  it 

Completely  reliable  demographic  data  are  lack-  to  the  PISG  for  action.14  The  policy  emphasizes  pil¬ 
ing  in  Kosovo  because  most  of  the  majority  Kosovar  mary  health  care  (PHC).  The  entry  point  to  the 

Albanian  population  boycotted  the  last  census,  which  health  system  is  the  PHC  physician  at  one  of  three 

was  held  in  1991.  Nevertheless,  my  colleagues  in  types  of  family  health  centers:  puncta,  small  outreach 

the  medical  profession  are  certain  that  both  units  in  rural  communities  staffed  by  nurses  and 

Kosovars  and  their  health  care  system  arc  sick.  The  regularly  visited  by  PHC  doctors;  family  health  cen- 

following  exceipt  from  the  article  “Condition  Stable,  ters  in  larger  villages  staffed  by  PHC  doctors;  and 

Prognosis  Uncertain”  illustrates  just  how  sick.12  family  health  centers  in  the  main  towns  of  munici- 

“Recent  statistics  show  that  one  person  in  four  parities  that  provide  medical  and  dental  services  and 

suffers  from  cardiovascular  disease  and  one  in  five  emergency  care  24  hours  a  day,  7  days  a  week, 

either  from  lung  or  kidney  disease.  Every  second  Specialists  in  district  hospitals  provide  secondary 
hospital  death  is  because  of  heart  disease,  stroke,  care  on  an  in-  and  outpatient  basis.  The  University 

or  cancer.  Every  eight  hours  a  newborn  baby  dies  of  Pristina  (UP)  Hospital  provides  all  tertiary  care, 

in  Kosovo,  yet  many  would  survive  in  better  condi-  Except  for  emergencies,  lower  levels  in  the  system 

tions.  must  refer  all  patients  to  facilities  that  can  provide 

“With  an  infant  mortality  rate  (children  up  to  1  year  a  higher  level  of  care;  thus,  family  health  centers  re- 

of  age)  of  35  per  1,000  (live  births)  and  a  newborn  fer  patients  to  district  hospitals,  and  district  hospi- 

death  rate  of  29  per  1 ,000,  Kosovo  ranks  lower  than  tals  or  family  health  centers  refer  patients  to  the  UP 

anywhere  else  in  Europe,  lower  even  than  some  hospital.  A  mental  health  care  system  is  to  be  de- 
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veloped.  Kosovo’s  proposed  health  system  is  orderly 
and  clean  on  paper,  but  this  is  seldom  the  case  in 
implementation. 

The  health  policy  for  Kosovo  addresses  the  need 
for  doctors  and  hospitals  but  barely  mentions  the 
need  for  appropriate  support  personnel.  Some  would 
say  this  need  is  understood  and  goes  without  say¬ 
ing.  but  I  worked  in  a  number  of  countries’  health 
systems  for  WHO  and  for  NGOs  training  trainers 
of  health  care  support  personnel,  and  I  discovered 
that  the  reason  government  health  policies  do  not 
address  the  need  for  appropriate  health  support  per¬ 
sonnel  is  because  they  ignore  these  needs.  I  believe 
this  is  the  case  in  Kosovo’s  health  plan  as  well. 
Kosovo  needs  more  nurses,  lab  technicians,  thera¬ 
pists,  health  educators,  and  other  support  personnel. 
No  matter  how  competent  the  doctors  and  how  won¬ 
derfully  equipped  the  hospitals,  without  adequate  and 
competent  support  personnel,  people  suffer  and  die 
needlessly. 

Kosovo’s  health  policy  is  ambitious  and  should  pro¬ 
vide  the  population  with  sound  health  and  medical 
care — if  fully  implemented.  This  is  a  big  “if.”  Ex¬ 
ternal  funding  is  drying  up  rapidly  International  fund¬ 
ing  assistance  for  Kosovo  in  2003  is  projected  to  be 
$231  million,  a  58  percent  decrease  from  2001. 15  The 
government’s  health  budget  is  inadequate.  Many 
doctors  are  opening  private  practices,  siphoning  off 
patients  who  can  pay  for  services.  Many  qualified 
doctors  and  other  health  care  personnel  have  left 
Kosovo  for  employment  opportunities  elsewhere. 
Many  hospital  and  clinic  buildings  are  old  and  suf¬ 
fer  from  war  damage  and  neglect.  Even  Pristina 
University  Hospital  has  a  limited  supply  of  clean  run¬ 
ning  water  and  supplies,  and  the  availability  of  elec¬ 
tricity  is  unreliable. 

Kosovo  is  located  in  a  region  that  has  one  of  the 
fastest  growing  HIV  epidemics  in  the  world.  In  May 
2003,  according  to  the  Kosovo  AIDS  Committee 
(KOSAIDS),  the  official  count  of  HIV/AIDS  was 
45  known  cases  since  1986.16The  first  known  case 
was  a  man  who  returned  from  working  in  Germany 
during  the  1980s;  he  infected  his  wife,  and  she,  their 
son.  After  his  death,  the  woman  infected  a  number 
of  men,  and  the  disease  spread.  Most  new  cases 
are  the  result  of  sharing  needles  while  injecting 
drugs.  The  disease  then  spreads  through  sexual  ac¬ 
tivity  to  users’  partners.  This  pattern  is  similar  to  one 
found  throughout  Eastern  Europe  and  the  former 
Soviet  Republics.  Condom  use  is  not  socially  well 
accepted  in  Kosovo,  and  therefore,  condoms  are  not 
readily  available  or  widely  used.  The  Population  Ser¬ 
vices  International  (PSI)  group  now  working  with 
KOSAIDS  is  hying  to  change  attitudes  toward  con¬ 
dom  use  through  social  marketing  activities.  PSI  pro¬ 
vides  HIV/AIDS  posters  and  billboards,  which  can 


be  seen  throughout  the  country. 

The  chaiiperson  of  the  Kosovo’s  HIV/AIDS 
awareness  technical  group  expressed  concern  that 
because  of  multiple  risk  factors  in  Kosovo,  HIV  will 
spread  rapidly  unless  health  officials  take  serious 
measures  to  educate  the  population  about  HIV  risk 
factors  and  prevention.  He  noted  that  before  the  war 
two  or  three  houses  of  prostitution  existed  in  the 
country,  but  now  brothels  and  roadhouses  “are  like 
mushrooms  after  a  rain.”17 

One  local  NGO  official  told  me  that  the  situation 
in  Kosovo  is  worse  now  than  before  1999.  “Then,” 
he  said,  “the  two  parallel  systems  [in  education  and 
health]  worked  better  for  the  people  than  what  we 
have  now.”18 

Economic  Development 

A  Focus  Kosovo  summary  of  the  issues  facing 
the  Balkans  and  Eastern  Europe  states,  “There  arc 
three  dynamics  unfolding  in  the  region.  These  will 
converge  in  2004.  The  first  is  the  inevitable  but  pain¬ 
ful  adjustment  to  the  end  of  reconstruction  aid,  which 
has  kept  Bosnia  and  Kosovo  afloat  in  the  postconflict 
period.  The  second  is  the  deepening  employment 
crisis  caused  by  the  collapse  of  the  old  socialist  in¬ 
dustries.  For  much  of  the  region,  economic  transi¬ 
tion  has  meant  deindustrialization,  with  only  a  mod¬ 
est  response  in  the  new  private  sector.  The  third  is 
the  growing  disenchantment  of  citizens  with  the 
democratic  process  itself,  which  they  perceive  as  un¬ 
responsive  to  their  needs  and  powerless  to  reverse 
the  social  and  economic  decline.”19 

Kosovo  is  one  of  the  poorest  countries  in  the 
Balkans.  Various  surveys  estimate  that  more  than 
50  percent  of  the  population  is  poor,  and  12  percent 
extremely  poor.20  Poverty  is  most  prevalent  in  rural 
populations,  where  many  people  live  in  damaged 
housing,  in  female-headed  households,  in  households 
where  there  are  large  numbers  of  children,  and  in 
households  of  the  unemployed,  the  disabled,  the  eld¬ 
erly,  and  demobilized  war  veterans. 

One  of  the  major  problems  UNMIK  must  address 
is  privatization.  In  the  privatization  process,  the  first 
6  of  Kosovo’s  410  socially  owned  enterprises 
(SOEs)  are  for  sale  to  individuals  or  corporations. 
It  will  be  at  least  a  year-  before  any  of  these  SOEs 
will  be  able  to  produce  enough  goods  to  increase 
employment  significantly  and  begin  exporting.  How 
to  get  formerly  state-owned  industrial  property  and 
land  into  competitive  production  is  a  major  problem 
many  foimer  socialist  states  face. 

International  government  organizations  (IGOs)  and 
INGOs  employ  a  large  number  of  expatriates  who 
reside  in  Kosovo,  especially  in  Pristina,  and  they  have 
created  a  “false  economy,”  which  is  affecting  the 
local  population  in  a  number  of  ways.  The  amount 
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Both  Kosovars  and  their  health  care  system  are  sick. . . . 
“Recent  statistics  show  that  one  person  in  four  suffers  from 
cardiovascular  disease  and  one  in  five  either  from  lung  or 
kidney  disease.  Every  second  hospital  death  is  because  of  heart 
disease,  stroke,  or  cancer. . . .  With  an  infant  mortality  rate  of  35 
per  1,000  (live  births )  and  a  newborn  death  rate  of  29  per  1,000, 
Kosovo  ranks  lower  than  anywhere  else  in  Europe,  lower  even 
than  some  developing  countries .” 


and  types  of  imported  goods  have  greatly  increased 
to  meet  the  expatriates’  demand.  The  ratio  of  im¬ 
ports  to  exports  is  11  to  1. 

Rents,  taxi  fees,  and  the  prices  restaurants  and 
other  establishments  charge  their  customers  have 
soared  because  the  expatriates  are  able  and  willing 
to  pay  more  for  these  goods  and  services.  Salaries 
for  Kosovars  who  work  for  IGOs  and  INGOs  are 
several  times  higher  than  salaries  Kosovars  earn 
working  for  local  governments,  organizations,  or  the 
private  sector.  One  NGO  executive  noted,  “Now 
that  the  international  agencies  are  beginning  to 
downsize,  local  people  who  have  worked  for  them 
and  have  gained  skills  arc  doing  everything  they  can 
to  leave  Kosovo  to  go  where  they  can  make  a  bet¬ 
ter  living.  All  of  the  services  that  have  grown  to  meet 
the  internationals’  demands — housing,  restaurants, 
drivers,  imports,  and  so  on — are  going  to  collapse 
when  the  internationals  leave.”21 

In  the  meantime,  some  economic  success  stories 
exist,  including  auto  parts  companies  and  Balkan 
Rubber,  which  exports  fan  belts  and  conveyor  belts 
to  Goodyear.  The  mushroom  export  business  to  Italy 


is  increasing.  Kosovo  has  abundant 
coal  and  mineral  resources  to  mine 
and  export,  and  Kosovo  can  use 
these  resources  to  generate  elec¬ 
tricity  for  domestic  use  and  for  ex¬ 
port  to  Europe.  Kosovo  has  suc¬ 
cessfully  converted  its  currency 
from  the  German  Mark  to  the  Euro 
rather  than  to  a  nonconvertible 
currency  like  that  of  Bosnia  and 
Herzegovina,  which  is  another 
potential  economic  plus. 

Agricultural  experts  say  that 
Kosovo  can  meet  70  percent  of  its 
food  requirements  through  im¬ 
proved  agricultural  practices,  but 
the  high  level  of  imports  of  food 
from  Macedonia,  Albania,  and  Tur¬ 
key  is  undeimining  Kosovo’s  agri¬ 
cultural  base  and  leading  to  an  in- 
!  creasing  dependence  on  imports. 
§  Many  farmers  who  came  to  the  cit¬ 
ies  during  the  conflict  do  not  want 
to  go  back  and  work  the  land.  They 
know  that  Kosovo  imports  so 
much  food  that  they  can  no  longer 
make  a  living  farming. 

One  UNMIK  official  pointed  out, 
“Kosovo  is  a  suburb  and  will  al¬ 
ways  be  a  suburb.  Much  of  Ko¬ 
sovo’s  economy  will  continue  to 
depend  on  the  money  sent  home 
by  Kosovar  guest  workers  living 
elsewhere  in  Europe.”22  Because  over  50  percent 
of  Kosovo’s  population  is  under  25  years  old, 
Kosovo  has  a  cheap  domestic  labor  force  available 
for  work  in  Western  Europe  where  labor  forces  are 
shrinking  as  the  population  ages.  Kosovo  has  a  pow¬ 
erful  Diaspora,  especially  in  Geimany  and  the  U.S., 
which  can  provide  capital  for  Kosovo’s  economic 
development,  but  this  will  not  occur  until  crime  and 
corruption  abate. 

Smuggling,  trafficking,  bribery,  extortion,  theft, 
money  laundering,  huge  gray  and  black  markets,  the 
failure  to  collect  taxes,  import  duties,  and  tariffs,  and 
the  growing  presence  of  organized  crime  are  under¬ 
mining  legitimate  economic  development  in  Kosovo. 
Recently  a  unit  of  the  Italian  guardia  de  finanza  (fi¬ 
nancial  inspection  unit)  came  to  Kosovo  to  investi¬ 
gate  money-laundering,  drug  trafficking,  and  smug¬ 
gling  and  to  prevent  money  made  from  illegal 
activities  from  leaving  Kosovo  for  use  elsewhere.23 

The  rule  of  law  is  improving  in  Kosovo.  The  lo¬ 
cal  judiciary  now  deals  with  100  percent  of  civil  cases 
and  97  percent  of  criminal  cases.  Of  359  local 
judges,  4.8  percent  are  Kosovar  Serbs,  and  5.4  per- 
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cent  are  from  other  minority  groups.  Of  the  46  lo¬ 
cal  prosecutors,  2  percent  are  Kosovar  Serbs,  and 
6  percent  are  from  other  minorities.  Twenty-four  per¬ 
cent  of  the  local  judiciary  are  women.24  Another 
positive  step  is  the  development  of  the  trafficking  and 
prostitution  investigation  unit  set  up  jointly  with 
UNMIK  and  KPS  to  deal  with  trafficking  in  humans, 
particularly  women. 

Much  still  needs  to  be  done.  Recent  international 
community  polls  show  increasing  dissatisfaction  with 
the  Kosovar  government,  which  plays  into  the  hands 
of  criminal  and  nationalistic  groups  for  whom  a  cer¬ 
tain  amount  of  chaos  is  beneficial.  This  also  improves 
the  climate  for  the  substantial  gray  economy  and 
black  market. 

Increased  Employment 

In  Kosovo,  as  in  many  other  formerly  socialist 
countries,  the  onset  of  democracy  has  led  to 
deindustrialization.  The  collapse  of  a  socialist  sys¬ 
tem  in  which  virtually  everyone  had  a  job  (such  as 
it  was)  has  increased  unemployment.  The  facilities 
and  equipment  at  SOEs  were  obsolete  before  the 
conflict  and  damaged  and  looted  dining  the  conflict, 
making  it  difficult  for  the  SOEs  to  return  to  produc¬ 
tion.  Many  SOEs  are  derelict  at  present.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  in  Peja/Pec,  foimer  socialist  enteiprises  em¬ 
ployed  more  than  10,000  people  in  1990  and  now 
employ  only  1,500.25  The  SOEs’  privatization  will 
help  employment  in  the  long  run  when  these  enter¬ 
prises  return  to  production,  but  meanwhile,  an  exo¬ 
dus  of  expatriates  is  causing  Kosovo  to  lose  many 
service-sector  jobs  and  much  of  its  economic  base. 

In  early  2003,  as  noted,  the  Kosovo  statistics  of¬ 
fice  put  the  unemployment  rate  at  57  percent  with 
even  higher  rates  for  rural  people,  members  of  mi¬ 
nority  groups,  youth,  and  women.26  The  records  of 
an  NGO’s  prenatal  clinic  in  old  Pristina  indicate  that 
of  the  almost  2,000  Muslim  women  registered,  98.8 
percent  arc  unemployed,  and  80  percent  of  their  hus¬ 
bands  are  unemployed  as  well.  Ten  percent  have 
had  no  schooling;  62  percent  have  had  only  an  el¬ 
ementary  school  education;  25  percent  have  had 
some  secondary  school  education;  and  only  two  per¬ 
cent  have  completed  secondary  school.  Sixty-one 
percent  live  in  families  of  10  or  more.  Many 
Kosovars  now  realize  that  they  must  not  have  chil¬ 
dren  they  cannot  afford  and  are  seeking  contracep¬ 
tives,  many  for  the  first  time. 

Because  industry  is  still  quite  limited,  the  public 
sector  continues  to  be  a  major  employer.  Ninety  per¬ 
cent  of  civil  servants  in  ministries  are  Kosovar  Al¬ 
banians,  10  percent  are  from  minority  groups,  and 
members  of  minority  groups  hold  only  1.3  percent 
of  management-level  positions.  Eighty-six  percent  of 
municipal  workers  are  Kosovar  Albanians,  1 1  per¬ 


cent  are  Kosovar  Serbs,  and  3  percent  are  non-Serb 
minorities  (Roma,  Ashkali,  Egyptians,  Turks, 
Bosniaks,  and  Goranis).  Forty  percent  of  municipal 
civil  servants  are  women,  but  the  percent  of  women 
who  hold  management  positions  is  unknown.27 

Women  make  up  a  large  proportion  of  the  unem¬ 
ployed  in  Kosovo.  There  are  many  female-headed 
households  because  men  are  leaving  the  country  for 


The  chairperson  of  the  Kosovo’s  HTV/ 
AIDS  awareness  technical  group  expressed 
concern  that  because  of  multiple  risk  factors  in 
Kosovo,  HTV  will  spread  rapidly  unless  health 
officials  take  serious  measures  to  educate  the 
population. . . .  He  noted  that  before  the  war 
two  or  three  houses  of  prostitution  existed  in  the 
country,  but  now  brothels  and  roadhouses 
“ are  like  mushrooms  after  a  rain.  ” 


employment  as  a  result  of  the  conflict.  As  a  result, 
many  INGOs  and  NGOs  are  focusing  on  helping 
women  develop  marketable  skills.  The  Office  of  the 
United  Nations  High  Commissioner  for  Refugees 
(UNHCR)  assists  many  of  these  NGOs  through  the 
Kosovo  Women’s  Initiative.  Other  NGOs  are  focus¬ 
ing  on  helping  farmers  improve  their  agricultural  and 
livestock  practices  to  increase  production,  generate 
surpluses  they  can  market,  and  eventually  develop 
an  export  capability. 

Pension  and  Social  Assistance 

One  of  the  most  frightening  aspects  of  the  tran¬ 
sition  from  socialism  to  capitalism  is  the  loss  of  so¬ 
cialist  safety  nets  such  as  full  employment,  free 
health  care,  and  pensions,  however  small  and  iiregu- 
lariy  paid.  For  older  people,  the  loss  of  pensions  and 
health  care  means  the  loss  of  security  in  retirement. 
For  young  people,  the  lack  of  social  supports  is  yet 
another  incentive  for  them  to  leave  Kosovo  as  soon 
as  they  can. 

In  2001,  UNMIK’s  pensions  policy  was  “to  avoid 
recreating  an  old  socialist  pension  system;  to  create 
a  pension  system  that  covers  the  whole  population; 
to  address  the  needs  of  all  population  groups  and  to 
seek  a  comprehensive  solution  addressing  all  ethnic 
groups.”28  Groups  eligible  for  pensions  include  all 
persons  over  65,  whether  they  contributed  to  the  pre¬ 
vious  pension  system  or  not;  previous  recipients  of 
disability  and  family  or  survivor  pensions;  older  work¬ 
ers  nearing  retirement;  and  even  some  younger 
workers.29 

UNMIK  Press  Release  794  (31  luly  2002)  an¬ 
nounced  the  introduction  of  the  basic  pension  plan 
at  the  level  of  28  euros  per  month.30  The  cost  of 
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for  local  governments,  peoples  often  have 
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i local  People  who  have  dom  of  movement  in 
verything  they  can  to  leave  Kosovo.  For  ex- 
letter living.”  ample,  on  the  way 

^ ■  to  Strpce,  I  passed 

a  convoy  of  Serbs 
with  Serbian  or  Federal  Republic  of  Yugosla¬ 
via  (FRY) — not  Kosovo  (KS) — license  plates 
on  their  vehicles.  The  Ukrainian  KFOR  was 
escorting  them.  The  introduction  of  neutral  KS 
license  plates,  which  do  not  identify  the  owner’s 
place  of  residence  and  thereby  in  many  cases 
the  owner’s  ethnicity,  has  greatly  facilitated  free¬ 
dom  of  movement.  KS  license  plates  are  legal 
throughout  Europe;  however,  Serbia  has  refused  to 
recognize  KS  plates.  Thus  many  Kosovar  Serbs 
must  keep  Serbian  or  old  FRY  plates  on  their  ve¬ 
hicles  all  the  time  or  at  least  when  they  go  into 
Serbia. 

The  people  with  whom  I  spoke  about  the  future 
of  Kosovo’s  minorities  had  quite  different  views. 
Some,  including  members  of  minority  communities, 
said  that  all  should  learn  to  live  together  in  peace  in 
a  multiethnic  society.  A  multiethnic  society,  enshrined 
in  UNSCR  1244  and  the  current  Special  Represen¬ 
tative  of  the  Secretary  General’s  priorities  as  a  stan¬ 
dard  for  independence  for  Kosovo,  is  the  objective 
of  the  international  community. 

Others  say  the  Kosovar  Serbs  should  leave  be¬ 
cause  they  do  not  belong  in  Kosovo  after  what  the 
Serbs  did  to  the  Kosovar  Albanians  for  so  many 
years.  The  “Serbian  occupation  of  Kosovo,”  as 
Kosovar  Albanians  refer  to  the  10  years  preceding 
the  overt  1999  conflict,  has  left  an  indelible  imprint 
on  the  majority  Kosovar  Albanians. 
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Salaries  for  Kosovars  who  work  for  IGOs  and  INGOs  are  several 
times  higher  than  salaries  Kosovars  earn  working  for  local  governments, 
organizations,  or  the  private  sector.  One  NGO  executive  noted,  “Now  that  the 
international  agencies  are  beginning  to  downsize,  local  people  who  have 
worked  for  them  and  have  gained  skills  are  doing  everything  they  can  to  leave 
Kosovo  to  go  where  they  can  make  a  better  living 


the  average  consumer  basket  of  goods  for  subsis¬ 
tence  is  52  euros  per  month.31  This  shortfall  between 
Kosovo’s  basic  pension  plan  benefits  and  the  cost 
of  living  is  a  major  problem  that  the  authorities  must 
address,  particularly  given  the  current  rate  of  infla¬ 
tion.  Clearly,  Kosovo  has  a  long  way  to  go  to  meet 
the  needs  of  its  elderly  population,  a  social  group 
whose  numbers  are  increasing  because  many  eld¬ 
erly  in  the  Diaspora  are  returning  home  to  Kosovo 
for  their  final  years. 

Integration  of  All  Communities 

Although  the  overwhelming  majority  of  Kosovo’s 
population  is  Albanian,  significant  communities  of 
Serbs,  Roma,  Ashkalia,  Egyptians,  Muslim  Slavs 
(Goranis),  Bosniaks,  and  Turks  exist.  Many  in  these 
ethnic  groups  have  experienced  harassment  and  vio¬ 
lations  of  their  human  rights  since  the  1999  conflict, 
and  as  a  result,  many  have  clustered  into  monoethnic 
enclaves  where  they  feel  more  secure.  For  Ashkalia, 
Egyptians,  and  especially  the  Roma,  discrimination 
in  Europe  is  nothing  new.  They  look  physically  dif¬ 
ferent  from  most  of  the  indigenous  population.  They 
stand  out,  which  makes  discriminating  against  them 
that  much  easier.  Often  Kosovars  and  others  lump 
the  three  minorities  together  and  refer  to  them  as 
Gypsies — which  is  not  a  complimentary  term. 

In  a  January  2003  report  on  minority  returnees 
to  Kosovo,  UNHCR  noted  that  “to  be  safe,  digni- 
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I  saw  the  parallel  system  functioning  when  I 
worked  in  Kosovo  in  1998.  Serbs  ran  all  of  the  offi¬ 
cial  institutions.  Kosovar  Albanians  were  afraid  to 
go  to  such  Serb-run  facilities  as  schools,  hospitals, 
universities,  law  courts,  and  police  stations,  and  they 
were  generally  barred  from  going  to  them  even  if 
they  wanted  to.  Kosovar  Albanians  have  not  for¬ 
gotten  their  experiences  at  the  hands  of  the  Serbs. 
No  Kosovar  Albanian  with  whom  I  talked  consid¬ 
ers  reunification  with  Serbia  a  viable  proposition. 
Most  internationals  with  whom  I  spoke  also  see  re¬ 
unification  as  impossible. 

An  LDK  member  recently  noted  that  young  men 
in  Kosovo’s  majority  Muslim  population  suffer  from 
high  unemployment,  poverty,  and  increasing  hope¬ 
lessness  and  warned  that  Islamist  fundamentalists 
could  take  advantage  of  these  conditions.  Areas  of 
high  unemployment,  poverty,  and  hopelessness  arc 
the  breeding  grounds  not  only  for  crime,  but  also  for 
radicalism.  In  this  regard,  I  see  some  worrisome 
symptoms  that  were  not  apparent  in  1998  or  2001: 
Muslims  are  building  many  new  mosques,  although 
attendance  is  scant;  more  men  are  wearing  full 
beards,  not  just  mustaches;  more  women  are  wear¬ 
ing  scarves  in  public;  Saudi  Arabia  is  involved  in 
mosque  and  hospital  construction  and  the  purchase 
of  amplifiers  for  the  Muslim  call  to  prayer;  and  sus¬ 
pect  fundamentalist  schools  or  madrassas  are  de¬ 
veloping. 

Kosovo  has  made  essentially  no  progress  in  de¬ 
veloping  a  viable  economy  and  will  not  be  able  to 
do  so  until  its  final  status  is  decided.  In  its  current 
state  of  limbo,  Kosovo  cannot  obtain  funding  from 
the  International  Monetary  Fund  or  the  World  Bank 
because  it  is  not  an  independent  country.  Members 
of  the  substantial  Kosovo  Diaspora  in  Western  Eu¬ 
rope  and  North  America  who  might  invest  in 
Kosovo  are  unwilling  to  do  so  because  of  what  might 
happen  to  their  investment  because  of  Kosovo’s  cur¬ 
rent  political  uncertainties.  Many  believe  that 
Kosovo  could  attract  such  investments  and  achieve 
a  viable  economy  if  it  were  independent,  but  it  can¬ 
not  become  viably  independent  without  external  in¬ 
vestments.  Thus,  a  classic  Catch-22  exists. 

As  one  member  of  the  UNFICR  staff  noted, 
women  are  not  at  the  negotiating  or  planning  table 
despite  the  fact  that  women  worldwide  have  dem¬ 
onstrated  that  they  can  be  key  players  in  peacemak¬ 
ing  and  peacekeeping.  Still,  Kosovo  requires  much 
more  involvement  of  women  in  planning  and 
decisionmaking  as  it  goes  forward  to  independence 
and  membership  in  the  European  Union  (EU). 
Women  can  see  that  critical  social  needs  such  as 
obtaining  better  schools  and  health  care  are  objec¬ 
tives  of  vital  importance.33  These  issues  are  some¬ 
times  less  of  a  priority  for  men.  That  women  must 


involve  themselves  in  building  a  civil  society  is  a  fairly 
new  idea  in  Kosovo,  although  some  Kosovars  are 
receptive  to  it. 

In  Annan’s  report  to  the  UN  Security  Council  on 
UNMIK  in  June  2003,  he  noted,  “Unilateral  calls 
from  Kosovar  Albanians,  Kosovar  Serbs,  and  from 
Belgrade  for  mutually  exclusive  approaches  to 


Because  over  50  percent  of  Kosovo ’s 
population  is  under  25  years  old,  Kosovo  has 
a  cheap  domestic  labor  force  available  for  work 
in  Western  Europe  where  labor  forces  are 
shrinking.  Kosovo  has  a  powerful  Diaspora, 
especially  in  Germany  and  the  U.S.,  which  can 
provide  capital  for  Kosovo’s  economic 
development,  but  this  will  not  occur  until 
crime  and  corruption  abate. 


Kosovo’s  future  have  continued.  Such  calls  do  not 
contribute  to  reconciliation  and  interethnic  dialogue. 
On  the  one  hand,  the  Kosovo  Albanian  leadership 
continues  to  call  for  an  accelerated  path  toward 
Kosovo’s  independence.  On  the  other  hand, 
Belgrade  continues  to  seek  co-governance  with 
UNMIK  and,  in  lending  acceptance  to  parallel  struc¬ 
tures,  supports  the  boycott  of  UNMIK’s  policies  and 
programs.  Such  public  positions  do  not  address  the 
practical  realities  and  challenges  faced  in  normaliz¬ 
ing  the  society  in  Kosovo  and  providing  for  the  well 
being  of  its  people.  Indeed,  they  can  have  a  detri¬ 
mental  effect  on  Kosovo’s  continued  progress  for¬ 
ward  by  entrenching  mutually  exclusive  positions  and 
thus  undermining  opportunities  for  dialogue  and  rec¬ 
onciliation.”34  Talks  between  Pristina  and  Belgrade 
continue,  but  they  are  not  going  well;  progress,  even 
on  such  minor  issues  as  license  plate  recognition,  is 
not  being  made. 

A  UNMIK  colleague  has  described  the  question 
of  Kosovo’s  final  status  as  follows:  “Final  status  is 
a  can  of  gasoline  with  a  tight  lid,  but  a  lot  of  people 
are  playing  with  matches.  Bosnia  was  exhausted  by 
its  war,  and  few  there  would  want  to  go  to  war  again, 
but  the  war  in  Kosovo  was  short  and  many  issues 
remain  unresolved.  Therefore,  more  violence  in 
Kosovo  is  likely,  particularly  if  independence  is  de¬ 
nied.  The  Serbs  in  Kosovo  are  still  holding  out  for 
Serbia  to  save  them.  It’s  a  fantasy  that  Belgrade  will 
save  them.  Serbia  has  no  moral  or  viable  claim  to 
Kosovo.  Many  Kosovar  Albanians  fear  the  return 
of  Kosovar  Serbs  means  also  the  return  of  Serbia. 
They  feel  that  Europe  sold  Kosovo  out  before  and 
will  do  so  again.”35 

Many  people  with  whom  I  have  spoken  empha¬ 
sized  the  need  for  the  U.S.  to  take  an  active  role  in 
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Kosovar  Albanians  have  not 
forgotten  their  experiences  at  the  hands  of 
the  Serbs.  No  Kosovar  Albanian  with  whom  I 
talked  considers  reunification  with  Serbia  a 
viable  proposition. . . .  Many  believe  that  Kosovo 
could ....  achieve  a  viable  economy  if  it  were 
iruleperulent,  but  it  cannot  become  viably 
independent  without  external  investments. 

Thus,  a  classic  Catch-22  exists. 


shaping  Kosovo’s  future.  An  LDK  member  of  the 
Assembly  said  emphatically,  “Kosovo  will  not  accept 
the  EU  lead  here,  only  that  of  the  U.S.”36  She  real¬ 
izes  that  the  U.S.  is  preoccupied  with  the  war  on 
terrorism,  Iraq,  and  a  peaceful  settlement  in  Pales¬ 
tine,  but  she  believes  that  U.S.  leadership  in  the  tran¬ 
sition  of  Kosovo  to  independence  is  essential.  She 
believes  Kosovo  should  wait  until  the  U.S.  is  ready 
to  take  the  lead  rather  than  force  the  issue  of  inde¬ 
pendence  now. 

Kosovo’s  final  boundaries  are  also  an  issue.  The 
potential  for  partition  exists,  with  a  portion  of  the 
Presevo  Valley  becoming  paid  of  Kosovo  in  ex¬ 
change  for  the  mining  area  north  of  Mitrovica  go¬ 
ing  to  Serbia  (which  reportedly  wants  it).  But  many 
believe  that  changes  in  Kosovo’s  borders  would  set 
a  precedent  and  cause  other  Balkan  states  to  de¬ 
mand  border  changes.  Attempts  to  change  a  num¬ 
ber  of  borders  could  precipitate  a  regional  war.  An 
LDK  assembly  member  believes  Kosovo’s  and  the 
region’s  stability  depends  on  maintaining  the  integ¬ 
rity  of  independent  Kosovo’s  borders.  Concerns 
about  a  Greater  Albania  arc  unfounded,  she  believes, 
since  all  Balkan  states  realize  that  their  future  is  as 


paid  of  the  EU.  She  also  believes  that  Montenegro 
will  separate  from  Serbia  in  2006  and  seek  its  inde¬ 
pendence,  which  is  another  reason  for  Kosovo  to 
seek  its  independence  from  Serbia.  Again,  such  a 
move  could  open  a  Balkans’  Pandora’s  box. 

Building  a  Viable  Future 

All  of  the  peoples  of  Kosovo  have  suffered  at 
each  other’s  hands  and  at  the  hands  of  outsiders. 
The  time  for  revenge  is  past;  the  time  to  unite  to 
build  a  viable  future  in  Kosovo  is  at  hand.  To  para¬ 
phrase  Mahatma  Ghandi,  if  Kosovar  Albanians  and 
Kosovar  Serbs  and  Kosovo’s  other  ethnic  groups 
continue  to  take  an  eye  for  an  eye,  soon  all  in 
Kosovo  will  be  blind. 

Resolving  the  final  status  for  Kosovo  in  a  peace¬ 
ful,  equitable  manner  for  all  Kosovars  regardless  of 
their  ethnicity  might  yet  turn  out  to  be  the  critical 
issue  in  building  and  maintaining  stability  throughout 
the  Balkans.  The  United  States  and  Europe  have  a 
vital  interest  in  a  stable  Balkans. 

KFOR  commander  General  Fabio  Mini  has  said 
that  he  believes  KFOR  will  continue  in  its  present 
form  for  at  least  5  years.37  He  said  KFOR  could 
hand  over  its  duties  one  day  to  troops  from 
Macedonia,  Bosnia,  Serbia-Montenegro,  Albania, 
and  Kosovo,  operating  under  a  NATO  umbrella.  He 
believes  that  unification  of  these  armed  forces  could 
contribute  to  unification  of  the  fragile  Balkans  after 
a  decade  of  bloody  ethnic  conflicts.  NATO  officials 
quickly  emphasized  that  this  is  Mini’s  idea  and  not 
NATO  policy.  The  idea,  however,  is  novel,  and  one 
that  could  enable  the  Balkan  states  to  achieve  and 
maintain  their  own  stability.  That  would  be  good  news 
indeed  for  people  who  have  been  through  so  many 
traumas.  MR 
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Ten  Ways 
Great  Leaders 

Lead 


Lieutenant  Colonel  Christopher  D.  Kolenda 

U.S.  Army 


OVER  THE  PAST  19  YEARS,  I  have  been  fortunate  to  have 
served  with  and  studied  under  some  great  officers  and  non¬ 
commissioned  officers  from  whom  I  have  gleaned  the  following  10 
examples  of  excellence  in  leadership. 

“Those  fools  at  Platoon  Headquarters!”  the  soldier  grumbles. 
Substitute  (whatever  echelon  of  command  you  wish)  and  still  many  sol¬ 
diers  will  say  that  their-  superiors  are  incompetent,  misguided,  or  just  plain 
dumb.  Generally,  the  farther  away  the  headquarters  is  geographically 
and  in  level  of  responsibility,  the  more  vociferous  are  the  complaints 
against  it.  True  incompetents  do  exist,  but  most  leaders  are  hard-work¬ 
ing  folks  trying  to  do  the  best  they  can  with  the  resources  available  to 
make  their  units,  the  Army,  and  the  world  a  better  place.  Some  policies 
and  decisions  are  not  good,  and  might  even  be  silly,  but  where  one  stands 
is  often  determined  by  where  one  sits.  Decisions  at  platoon  headquar¬ 
ters  might  be  great  for  the  platoon  but  not  so  great  for  3d  Squad.  The 
necessity  for  (or  wisdom  of)  policies  and  decisions  at  one  level  might 
not  be  apparent  at  another  level. 

One  response  is  to  spew  bile  and  venom  at  the  powers-that-be.  Venting 
one’s  spleen  can  be  a  catharsis.  You  can  appear  to  have  far  greater 
wisdom  than  those  of  much  higher  rank  and  greater  experience  and  even 
become  a  prophet  with  a  circle  of  devotees.  This  is  the  strategy  for  those 
who  enjoy  spitting  into  the  wind.  Focusing  intellectual  and  emotional  en¬ 
ergy  on  something  one  cannot  influence  or  control  is  self-defeating. 

A  more  productive  approach  is  to  tend  your  own  garden.  Make  your 
squad,  platoon,  or  battalion  the  best  place  it  can  possibly  be.  Focus  your 
talents  and  energies  on  areas  you  can  directly  influence  and  control. 
Make  life  better  and  more  meaningful  for  those  around  you.  Be  com¬ 
mitted  to  excellence  in  eveiy  facet  of  existence.  Sometimes  I  have  lousy 


Many  soldiers  will  say  that 
their  superiors  are  incompetent, 
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When  we  analyze  why 
an  individual  or  unit  failed  to 
accomplish  what  we  wanted,  the 
reason  is  often  unclear  expecta¬ 
tions  and  poor  guidance. . . . 
If  you  work  for  someone  who 
provides  fuzzy  expectations,  read 
back  for  possible  correction 
until  you  know  what  the 
person  wants. 


neighbors,  sometimes  a  lousy  neighborhood.  Nevertheless,  my  garden 
is  mine  to  tend.  How  we  live  our  lives  in  a  moral  sense  is  up  to  each 
one  of  us.  The  same  can  be  said  in  large  measure  about  our  units:  the 
quality  of  excellence  is  up  to  us. 

One  way  of  tending  your  garden  is  to  pick  your  battles.  Beyond  our 
area  of  control  is  another  area,  the  area  of  influence,  which  we  do  not 
control  but  which  we  can  help  shape.  Events  in  the  area  of  influence 
affect  our  gardens,  but  events  we  control  in  our  gardens  can  also  affect 
the  area  of  influence. 

Sometimes  events  in  our  areas  of  influence  have  a  marginal,  but  an¬ 
noying  effect  in  the  areas  we  control.  Although  there  is  little  reason  to 
stew  over  these  effects,  people  do  so,  and  eventually  become  like  the 
little  boy  who  cried  wolf.  Because  of  all  the  noise  made  making  moun¬ 
tains  out  of  molehills,  the  important  issues  get  lost.  When  we  complain 
about  everything,  those  around  us  cannot  decide  which  problems  are  truly 
important  and  which  are  merely  annoying.  Eventually,  we  become  the 
annoyance,  and  what  we  regard  as  the  truly  important  issue  gets  lost. 
Fighting  everything,  like  attempting  to  be  strong  everywhere  tactically, 
undermines  effectiveness.  The  focus  should  be  on  the  important  battles. 
Your  commander  will  appreciate  that  you  can  make  the  distinction,  and 
so  will  your  unit.  You  will  also  find  that  you  generally  “win”  when  you 
pick  your  battles,  and  so  do  those  around  you. 

Those  who  tend  their  gardens  discover  that  excellence  is  infectious. 
People  want  to  be  on  winning  teams,  and  they  want  to  make  their  teams 
winners.  Engaging  in  petty  rivalries  and  jealousies  is  counterproductive. 
Do  not  play  such  silly  games.  Focus  on  excellence  and  those  around 
you  will  follow  suit.  Winners  contribute  to  their  surroundings;  losers  com¬ 
plain  about  them.  Winners  are  problem  solvers;  losers  are  problem  iden¬ 
tifiers.  Be  a  winner. 

If  the  issue  or  idea  is  bigger  than  your  unit  and  chain  of  command, 
and  if  you  have  a  solution  that  would  contribute  to  the  force  as  a  whole, 
write  an  article  and  make  a  difference.  There  is  no  accountability  in 
merely  complaining;  not  much  courage  is  required.  But  there  is  plenty 
of  accountability  when  you  sign  your  name  to  a  journal  article.  Profes¬ 
sionals  respect  accountability;  they  know  the  power  of  ideas  and  solu¬ 
tions.  People  who  want  to  excel  read  the  insights  and  ideas  of  others 
and  use  them  to  make  themselves  and  their  gardens  better.  A  good  ar¬ 
ticle  can  make  a  difference. 

Clarify  Expectations 
and  Enforce  Standards 

Clear  expectations  produce  good  results.  People  generally  want  to  do 
well.  When  we  make  expectations  clear,  people  tend  to  rise  to  the  oc¬ 
casion  to  meet  them.  When  we  analyze  why  an  individual  or  unit  failed 
to  accomplish  what  we  wanted,  the  reason  is  often  unclear  expecta¬ 
tions  and  poor  guidance.  Few  things  are  more  demoralizing  than  to  be¬ 
lieve  you  have  done  a  good  job,  only  to  be  told  that  you  have  completely 
missed  the  mark.  Articulating  expectations  and  having  subordinates  read 
back  (the  guidance)  for  possible  correction  is  an  excellent  way  to  train 
someone.  If  you  work  for  someone  who  provides  fuzzy  expectations, 
read  back  for  possible  correction  until  you  know  what  the  person  wants. 

Incidentally,  the  read-back  technique  works  wonders  in  resolving  what 
appear  to  be  ethical  dilemmas.  For  example,  a  commander  once  told  a 
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Tend  your  own  garden. 

Make  your  squad,  platoon, 
or  battalion  the  best  place  it 
can  possibly  be....  Those  who 
tend  their  gardens  discover 
that  excellence  is  infectious. 
People  want  to  be  on  winning 
teams,  and  they  want  to  make 
their  teams  winners. 


lieutenant  to  make  sure  everyone  g 
in  his  platoon  had  a  score  on  his  5 
physical  training  (PT)  card  for  an 
upcoming  inspection.  One  soldier 
did  not  have  a  current  PT  score 
because  he  had  suffered  an  injury 
and  had  been  in  a  cast  for  several 
months.  The  lieutenant  thought  the 
commander  was  implying  that  he 
should  submit  a  fictitious  score  for 
the  soldier  and  thus  make  a  false 
statement  on  an  official  document. 

Even  the  sleaziest  boss  would  hesi¬ 
tate  to  say,  “I  want  you  to  falsify  a 
document,”  or  “Yes,  I  want  you  to 
lie,  cheat,  and  steal.”  When  the 
lieutenant  asked  the  commander  to 
clarify  his  statement,  the  com¬ 
mander  told  him  he  certainly  did  not 
want  any  documents  falsified. 

One  of  the  best  ways  to  clarify 
expectations  is  to  enforce  stan¬ 
dards.  For  a  “super  trooper”  to  be 
treated  no  differently  than  a 
problem  soldier  is  demoralizing. 

Why  exert  all  that  effort  if  no  one 
cares?  Enforcing  standards  dem¬ 
onstrates  that  what  we  say  is 
important  and  what  we  do  is 
consistent.  Making  policies  that  we 
do  not  enforce  sends  the  mes¬ 
sage  that  standards  are  not  im¬ 
portant. 

When  enforcing  standards, 
explain  why  they  are  important. 

If  discipline  means  doing  what  is  right,  then  education  is  the  critical 
component  of  discipline.  Education  helps  promote  ownership  of  Aimy 
standards.  Soldiers  will  be  far  more  willing  to  meet  standards  when 
they  understand  their  importance  and  do  not  regard  them  as  mere 
harassment. 

Recognizing  and  rewarding  good  performance  goes  a  long  way  to¬ 
ward  promoting  excellence.  Giving  people  a  pat  on  the  back,  a  thank 
you,  or  some  public  recognition  is  important.  U.S.  Army  General  Bruce 
Clarke  once  said,  “Morale  is  a  function  of  knowing  what  you  are  doing 
is  important,  doing  it  well,  and  knowing  it  is  appreciated.”1 

Clarifying  expectations  does  not  mean  handholding  or  telling  people 
how  to  do  their  jobs.  Simply  express  what  you  want  done  and  why  and 
then  unleash  your  subordinates’  creativity  to  accomplish  the  mission. 
How  much  guidance  you  give  depends  on  the  amount  of  trust  and  con¬ 
fidence  you  have  in  one  another.  Knowing  what  to  do  is  knowing  the 
letter  of  the  law;  knowing  why  you  do  it  is  knowing  its  spirit.  Making 
the  what  and  why  clear  enables  subordinates  to  take  meaningful  initia¬ 
tives,  and  they  might  even  succeed  beyond  expectations. 
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For  a  “super  trooper  ”  to 
be  treated  no  differently  than  a 
problem  soldier  is  demoralizing. 

Why  exert  all  that  effort  if  no  one 
cares? . . .  Soldiers  will  be  far 
more  willing  to  meet  standards 
when  they  understand  their 
importance  and  do  not  regard 
them  as  mere  harassment. 


Set  the  Example 

The  “do  as  I  say,  not  as  I  do”  style  of  leadership  is  demoralizing  and 
can  initiate  a  downward  spiral  of  loss  of  faith  and  respect  between  su¬ 
perior  and  subordinate.  Strive  to  be  the  toughest  member  of  the  team, 
the  best  soldier  in  the  unit,  and  a  moral  and  ethical  example  to  others. 
Be  able  to  look  at  soldiers  and  say,  “Do  it  just  like  I  do.”  You  will  most 
likely  not  be  the  best  in  all  (or  even  any)  categories  of  achievement,  but 
soldiers  will  respect  your  commitment  to  excellence. 

Leaders  who  enjoy  fun  and  competition  should  try  the  “Gunga  Din” 
competition,  which  was  inspired  by  Rudyard  Kipling’s  poem  of  the  same 
name.2  The  competition  pits  the  leader  and  sponsor  against  everyone 
else  in  the  unit  in  a  test  of  skill,  endurance,  and  toughness.  One  version 
of  the  game  incorporates  running,  swimming,  and  marksmanship;  an¬ 
other  includes  an  Aimy  physical  fitness  test  that  includes  a  4-mile  run 
and  a  12-mile  foot  march  in  full  field  uniform  with  loaded  rucksack.  Lead¬ 
ers  should  keep  a  Gunga  Din  competition  mission-focused  and  fun  but 
make  it  a  stretching  experience.  Pushing  yourself  and  the  unit  to  the 
limits  of  endurance  is  important  in  building  perseverance  and  toughness. 
The  amount  of  mutual  respect  and  bonding  such  an  exercise  promotes 
is  tremendous. 

Managers  get  paid  to  make  decisions,  but  leaders  get  paid  to  make 
decisions  and  set  the  example  in  implementing  them.  Leaders  must  be 
visible,  share  hardships,  and  be  the  best.  Being  with  your  soldiers  sets  a 
great  example  and  demonstrates  that  you  are  a  leader  who  cares. 

Celebrate  Failure 

Sometimes  a  leader  must  go  to  extremes  to  get  rid  of  zero-defects 
and  risk-averse  perceptions.  The  idea  of  celebrating  failure  is  a  bold, 
and  fairly  common,  concept  in  the  business  world.3  If  you  do  not  fail 
routinely,  then  you  arc  not  pushing  the  envelope  of  ideas  and  technology 
hai'd  enough.  Although  several  projects  might  fail,  some  will  succeed, 
and  ideas  from  failed  projects  might  help  improve  others.  Over  the  long 
run,  innovation  and  creativity  produce  order-of-magnitude  breakthroughs 
in  concept,  design,  and  implementation.  Fostering  innovation,  creative 
problem  solving,  and  risk-taking  is  critical  to  maintaining  vitality,  enthusi¬ 
asm,  and  excellence. 

Failure  is  not  an  option  on  the  battlefield,  but  it  certainly  is  in  training 
and  other  operations  and  programs.  In  fact,  creativity  and  innovation  can 
result  in  radical  improvements  in  individual  and  unit  performance;  the 
quality  of  organizational  systems;  and  warfighting  concepts,  all  of  which 
have  obvious  relationships  to  battlefield  excellence. 

Too  often  our  response  when  something  is  not  working  as  well  as  we 
would  like  for  it  to  is  to  “by  harder”;  that  is,  plan  a  better  wargame, 
improve  a  maintenance  program,  get  the  indirect-fires  system  under 
control,  or  fix  “Sergeant’s  Time.”  “Try  harder”  is  a  sure-fire  way  to  get 
nowhere  when  people  are  doing  their  best  under  a  prevailing  paradigm. 
Instead  of  asking  them  to  try  harder,  how  about  asking  them  to  think 
differently?  Allow  people  to  think  in  different  ways  to  improve  perfor¬ 
mance,  and  then  unleash  them  and  see  what  happens.  Use  ideas  from 
other  units,  from  other  professions,  and  from  other  fields  of  study  to 
stimulate  creative  thought.  Doing  so  is  a  great  way  to  use  a  stretching 
experience  to  build  confidence,  expand  thinking,  and  improve  the  or¬ 
ganization. 
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Creativity  and  innovation  do,  how-  g 
ever,  need  focus  and  direction.  We  < 
can  drown  ourselves  in  good  ideas. 

Hyperactivity  generally  creates 
more  problems  than  it  solves.  Some 
things  are  not  broken  and  do  not 
need  fixing;  others  are  not  broken 
but  could  use  improvement.  Educat¬ 
ing  people  on  the  difference  is  im¬ 
portant.  Look  for  areas  that  need  im¬ 
provement,  tell  people  what  you 
want  done  and  why,  and  then  help 
guide  them.  The  trust  and  confi¬ 
dence  given  to  others  will  be  re¬ 
warded  in  their  enthusiasm,  owner¬ 
ship  of  standards,  and  excellence. 

Soldiers  will  amaze  you  with  their 
ingenuity,  and  when  they  succeed, 
even  partially,  praise  them  in  public. 

A  leader  who  promotes  creativ¬ 
ity  and  change  must  have  the  ma¬ 
turity  to  accept  that  not  all  will  turn 
out  well.  There  is  no  better  way  to 
bring  improvement  to  a  halt  than 
to  punish  someone  when  honest  in¬ 
novation  goes  awry.  Innovation 
rarely  comes  from  a  unit  com¬ 
manded  by  a  screamer. 

When  a  project  fails,  praise  the 
individual  publicly  for  having  the 
guts  to  try  something  new,  look 
for  the  golden  nuggets  in  the  ef¬ 
fort  that  the  unit  can  use,  and  take 
the  time  to  see  if  the  effort  can 
be  directed  onto  another  vector. 

Chances  are  you  will  see  plenty  of 
ways  to  use  the  innovations  and 
ideas  embedded  in  the  project. 

Celebrate  failure.  Try  something  new  and  have  the  maturity  to  write 
off  mistakes  along  the  way.  The  road  to  excellence  is  not  smooth;  it 
is  bumpy  and  full  of  high  adventure;  it  is  fun,  painful,  daunting,  ex¬ 
citing,  and  rewarding. 

Be  Humble 

Humility  and  courage  are  complementary  qualities  and  admitting 
mistakes  takes  courage.  Asking  for  and  accepting  feedback,  especially 
from  subordinates,  and  listening  patiently  and  thoughtfully  to  the  insights 
and  ideas  of  others,  particularly  when  they  do  not  agree  with  yours,  is 
difficult.  Few  people  have  earned  respect  who  have  not  admitted  mis¬ 
takes,  accepted  feedback,  or  listened  to  others. 

Screamers  and  beraters  are  among  the  world’s  most  insecure  people. 
They  lack  confidence,  courage,  and  humility.  They  use  fear  to  con¬ 
trol  their  subordinates,  and  while  they  might  be  able  to  manage  their 


Managers  get  paid  to  make 
decisions,  but  leaders  get  paid 
to  make  decisions  and  set  the 
example  in  implementing  them. 
Leaders  must  be  visible,  share 
hardships,  and  be  the  best. 
Being  with  your  soldiers  sets 
a  great  example  and  demon¬ 
strates  that  you  are  a 
leader  who  cares. 
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Strive  to  be  the  toughest 
member  of  the  team,  the  best 
soldier  in  the  unit,  and  a  moral 
and  ethical  example  to  others. . . . 

You  will  most  likely  not  be  the 
best  in  all  (or  even  any )  categories 
of  achievement,  but  soldiers 
will  respect  your  commitment 
to  excellence. 


subordinates,  they  will  never  lead  them.  The  best  leaders  are  humble, 
and  because  they  are  humble,  they  can  bring  out  the  best  in  others. 

Real  leaders  promote  the  idea  that  disagreement  does  not  equal  dis¬ 
respect.  The  best  leaders  revel  in  disagreement  because  they  know  that 
independent  thinking  is  the  only  way  to  discover  the  best  solutions  to 
problems.  And.  independent  thinking  cannot  occur  in  an  environment  that 
demands  blind  obedience.  The  magic  of  exchanging  ideas  is  getting  to 
know  what  and  how  other  people  think.  Having  faith  and  confidence  in 
each  other’s  performance  in  uncertain  and  ambiguous  situations  is  the 
key  to  initiative. 

Leaders  can  promote  independent  thinking  in  several  ways.  They  can 
set  up  a  tactical  problem  on  a  map  or  terrain  board  and  have  subordi¬ 
nates  work  independently  on  solutions.  They  can  have  them  read  an  ar¬ 
ticle  and  then  go  out  to  lunch  with  them  and  discuss  it.  They  should  chal¬ 
lenge  their  subordinates  to  take  a  stand  on  issues.  And.  they  should  not 
only  challenge  their  subordinates’  ideas,  they  should  allow  subordinates 
to  challenge  theirs. 

Leaders  should  get  feedback  from  subordinates  during  routine  coun¬ 
seling.  Often,  the  most  meaningful  feedback  comes  from  our  subordi¬ 
nates  rather  than  our  superiors.  But,  they  will  only  tell  us  the  full  truth  if 
they  know  we  are  genuine,  if  they  know  disagreement  does  not  equal 
disrespect,  if  they  see  us  take  action  on  their  feedback,  and  if  they  know 
that  what  they  say  is  not  going  to  be  held  against  them.  Being  a  leader 
is  not  a  popularity  contest.  Feedback  is  a  dialogue  among  professionals 
to  improve  the  organization.  Leaders  should  also  get  feedback  in  group 
settings.  A  selected  group  should  submit  in  advance  what  the  unit  should 
sustain  and  what  it  should  improve.  The  leader  should  separate  the  is¬ 
sues  into  what  is  not  going  to  change  (and  why);  what  cannot  be  changed 
(and  why);  what  will  change  immediately;  and  what  will  require  long¬ 
term  effort. 

Give  feedback  on  subordinates’  feedback.  Let  them  know  when  you 
implement  one  of  their  ideas,  and  tell  them  how  the  idea  has  improved 
the  unit.  Listening  to  subordinates  and  acting  on  their  input  strengthens 
the  fabric  of  mutual  trust  and  respect.  A  good  leader  should  have  the 
courage  and  confidence  to  be  humble,  listen  to  others,  set  the  example, 
and  foster  healthy  disagreement  and  the  exchange  of  ideas  and  insights. 

Pay  It  Forward:  Be  A  Mentor 

Have  you  ever  hied  to  pay  back  a  mentor?  Have  you  ever  felt  help¬ 
less  in  trying  to  do  so?  If  so,  that  is  because  you  cannot  pay  back  a 
mentor,  and  real  mentors  would  not  want  you  to.  What  they  want  you 
to  do  is  to  “pay  it  forward.”  They  want  you  to  mentor  someone  else 
and  make  a  difference  in  that  person’s  life.  That  is  what  mentoring  and 
perpetuating  professional  excellence  is  about.  The  following  paragraphs 
detail  some  ideas  I  have  picked  up  from  great  leaders. 

Counsel.  Take  the  time  once  a  month  or  once  a  quarter  to  sit  down 
with  subordinates  and  talk.  Do  it  over  lunch  or  while  at  PT  if  you  do  not 
like  the  office  setting.  Rather  than  just  providing  direct  feedback,  make 
it  a  conversation.  Reaffirm  expectations,  areas  of  focus,  and  issues  from 
last  time.  Ask  the  counseled  soldier  what  he  thinks  are  his  strengths  and 
weaknesses,  then  work  together  on  strategies  he  can  use  to  sustain  and 
improve  his  performance.  Interject  as  necessary,  ask  leading  questions, 
and  help  the  soldier  bring  up  the  issues.  Write  down  the  strengths,  weak- 
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nesses,  and  strategies  discussed;  establish 
ways  to  monitor  implementation;  and  use 
them  as  a  springboard  for  the  next  session. 

This  active  method  of  counseling  is  effec¬ 
tive  because  it  gets  the  counseled  person 
involved  in  a  meaningful  way.  You  should 
also  help  with  career  counseling.  Soldiers 
like  to  know  leaders  are  working  on  their 
behalf,  dying  to  fashion  ideas  and  options 
that  are  rewarding  and  fulfilling  for  them. 

At  the  end  of  the  session,  ask  the  soldier 
for  feedback  on  how  you  can  improve  as 
a  leader,  how  you  can  make  his  job  go  more 
smoothly,  and  how  you  can  help  him  excel. 

Write  this  down,  too,  and  use  the  next  ses¬ 
sion  to  monitor  your  improvement.  This 
technique  takes  humility  but  is  effective. 

Professional  development.  The  unit 
no  doubt  has  formal  professional-develop¬ 
ment  programs,  but  develop  your  own  in¬ 
formal  program.  Set  a  time  once  a  week 
to  go  out  to  lunch  and  discuss  an  article  or 
idea  of  professional  relevance.  Discuss  tac¬ 
tical  problems.  Use  the  opportunity  to  hone 
the  intellect.  Exchange  ideas,  argue,  or  work 
together  on  how  to  implement  solutions. 

Possessing  intellectual  depth  and  courage 
helps  people  cope  with  uncertainty  and 
complexity.  Having  a  professional-develop¬ 
ment  program  also  shows  that  you  care 
about  leader  development  and  about  the 
people  with  whom  you  work. 

Mentoring  takes  time  and  effort.  Be¬ 
cause  it  seems  like  something  that  is  just 
nice  to  do,  mentoring  often  becomes  the 
first  thing  cut  in  favor  of  other  meetings, 
projects,  and  so  forth.  If  you  have  only  a 
short-term  view  of  things,  such  a  practice 
makes  sense.  But  over  time,  mentoring  will 
help  propel  the  organization  to  greater  heights.  Showing  someone  that 
you  care  enough  to  spend  your  time  demonstrates  that  he  is  an  impor¬ 
tant  member  of  the  team.  Mentoring  helps  sustain  a  sense  of  fulfillment 
both  for  the  mentored  and  the  mentor.  There  are  few  greater  joys  than 
to  see  those  you  mentor  excel. 

ShowYou  Care 

Caring  is  important  enough  to  be  highlighted  by  itself.  Caring  comes 
in  myriad  forms,  including  providing  high-quahty  training,  sound  equip¬ 
ment,  and  a  good  quality  of  life  for  soldiers  and  their  families,  which  are 
all  basic  necessities.  Mentoring  soldiers  means  getting  to  know  them  and 
their  families  as  people;  getting  them  into  schools;  and  giving  them  the 
time  and  opportunity  to  go  to  family  events  and  to  take  care  of  their 
personal  needs.  This  hits  closer  to  home.  Demonstrating  that  you  care 


When  leaders  demonstrate 
they  truly  care,  bonds  of  trust  and 
respect  grow  stronger.  Soldiers 
and  their  families  will  have 
confidence  that  the  leader  cares. 
They  will  know  that  if  the  soldier 
must  go  to  war,  he  will  be  well  led 
and  well  cared  for  and  not 
treated  as  an  object  to  be  tossed 
casually  into  the  cauldron. 
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A  leader  who  promotes 
creativity  and  change  must  have 
the  maturity  to  accept  that  not 
all  will  turn  out  well  There  is 
no  better  way  to  bring  improve¬ 
ment  to  a  halt  than  to  punish 
someone  when  honest  innovation 
goes  awry.  Innovation  rarely 
comes  from  a  unit  commanded 
by  a  screamer. 


about  people  as  individuals  rather  than  as  personnel  or  “human  re¬ 
sources”  is  absolutely  critical. 

Most  great  leaders  are  good  with  names.  They  do  not  need  to  read 
from  a  three-by-five  card  to  discuss  subordinates’  accomplishments  at 
a  promotion,  award,  or  farewell.  They  visit  family  members  in  the  hos¬ 
pital.  They  write  letters  to  spouses  or  parents  after  subordinates  get 
awards  or  promotions,  explaining  why  the  person  is  valuable  to  the  unit 
and  the  Army.  When  leaders  demonstrate  they  truly  care,  bonds  of  trust 
and  respect  grow  stronger.  Soldiers  and  their  families  will  have  confi¬ 
dence  that  the  leader  cares.  They  will  know  that  if  the  soldier  must  go 
to  war,  he  will  be  well  led  and  well  cared  for  and  not  heated  as  an  ob¬ 
ject  to  be  tossed  casually  into  the  cauldron. 

Caring  takes  time  and  effort,  but  then,  anything  worthwhile  takes  time 
and  effort.  Take  the  time  and  effort  to  show  others  they  are  valuable 
members  of  the  team. 

Treat  People  with  Respect 

Respect  begins  with  the  conviction  that  all  members  of  the  human 
race  are  created  equal  despite  differences  in  appearance,  aptitudes,  and 
talents.  No  one  group  is  superior  to  another.  Those  who  understand  this 
know  the  absurdity  of  racism,  sexism,  and  other  ideologies  and  phobias 
that  attempt  to  reduce  certain  groups  to  the  status  of  lower  life  forms. 
People  who  believe  in  the  fundamental  equality  of  all  see  people  for  who 
they  are.  They  see  what  is  inside  rather  than  what  is  only  skin  deep. 
They  see  great  potential  in  each  individual. 

Professional  respect  requires  that  we  recognize  and  value  the  unique 
contribution  of  every  individual  in  the  organization.  Certainly  some  people, 
given  their  talents  and  dedication,  contribute  more  than  others  less  able 
or  less  motivated.  Leaders  must  understand  the  distinction  between  per¬ 
sonal  respect  and  professional  respect.  People  who  add  more  value  to 
the  organization  deserve  and  earn  more  professional  respect. 

Treating  people  with  respect  requires  us  to  tell  them  when  they  fail  to 
meet  Aimy  standards.  Not  correcting  a  mistake  or  deficiency  sends  a 
subtle  message  that  the  individual  is  not  worth  our  time  because  he  is 
either  incapable  of  meeting  standards  or  not  important  enough  to  be  both¬ 
ered  with. 

Respect  goes  hand-in-hand  with  caring.  When  we  show  soldiers  that 
we  care  about  them,  we  demonstrate  by  our  actions  that  we  respect 
them,  and  we  help  them  grow  personally  and  professionally.  As  the  Ger¬ 
man  philosopher  Goethe  once  said,  “Treat  a  man  as  he  is  and  he  will 
remain  as  he  is.  Treat  him  as  he  can  be  and  should  be,  and  he  will  be¬ 
come  what  he  can  be  and  should  be.”4 

People  want  to  be  heated  with  respect  as  human  beings  and  as  con¬ 
tributors  to  the  unit.  They  want  to  know  that  their-  contributions  are  mean¬ 
ingful  and  important.  When  they  know  they  are  contributing  to  the  com¬ 
mon  good,  they  have  a  sense  of  fulfillment. 

Be  Trustworthy 

The  foundation  of  every  healthy  relationship  is  trust.  Relationships  usu¬ 
ally  fail  because  of  an  actual  or  perceived  breach  of  trust.  Just  as  he 
earns  professional  respect,  a  leader  must  earn  trust.  Good  leaders  are 
worthy  of  trust.  They  possess  good  character  and  professional  compe¬ 
tence.  They  create  meaningful  goals  that  generate  excitement,  and  they 
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offer  coherent  plans  to  meet  those  goals.  They  make  sound  and  timely 
decisions,  set  the  example,  uplift  those  around  them  to  be  better,  and 
they  care  about  others  and  treat  them  with  respect.  They  do  the  right 
thing. 

Mutual  trust  fosters  initiative  and  inculcates  a  greater  sense  of  respon¬ 
sibility.  People  who  trust  one  another  share  a  bond  of  faith  and  under¬ 
standing.  Leaders  who  trust  their  subordinates  can  loosen  the  reins  and 
unleash  creative  energies.  Mutual  trust  in  competence,  discipline,  char¬ 
acter,  and  sound  judgment  is  a  requirement  for  independent  initiative. 

Trust,  which  is  the  foundation  of  morale,  is  the  first  principle  of  lead¬ 
ership  and  the  emotion  that  holds  an  organization  together.  Trust  is  the 
genesis  of  faith  in  oneself,  one’s  comrades,  one’s  leaders,  and  one’s  unit. 
The  best  leaders  use  the  principle  of  trust  to  guide  their  actions  and 
decisions.  Trustworthy  leaders  create  high-performing  units  that  have 
superb  morale. 

Leave  a  Legacy  of  Excellence 

Great  leaders  leave  a  legacy  of  excellence  for  the  unit  by  creating 
compellingly  effective  systems  and  leaving  the  systems  in  place  when 
they,  themselves,  leave.  The  test  of  the  systems’  excellence  comes  when 
a  leader’s  successor  arrives.  If  the  successor  understands  the  logic  and 
the  effectiveness  of  the  systems  the  previous  leader  has  put  in  place 
and  keeps  those  systems  in  place,  the  previous  leader  will  have  suc¬ 
ceeded.  Viable  systems  sustain  predictability  and  balance,  and  because 
the  best  systems  do  not  depend  on  a  leader’s  personality,  units  do  not 
need  to  reinvent  the  wheel  after  every  transition.  A  unit  with  sound  sys¬ 
tems  in  place  can  sustain  excellence  over  a  long  period. 

More  important,  great  leaders  leave  a  legacy  in  the  hearts,  minds,  and 
souls  of  the  people  they  lead.  In  this  regard,  there  are  three  types  of 
leaders.  There  are  the  nameless,  faceless  ones  we  quickly  forget  be¬ 
cause  they  had  little  or  no  effect  on  us.  There  are  those  we  remember 
because  they  were  untrustworthy,  treated  others  without  respect,  and 
cared  for  no  one.  We  remember  them  because  they  were  so  dysfunc¬ 
tional  that  their  negative  example  is  etched  in  our  minds  as  a  model  to 
avoid  at  all  costs.  Finally,  there  are  those  exceptional  leaders  we  will 
always  remember  because  of  the  lifelong  positive  effect  they  have  had 
on  us.  We  remember  the  great  examples  they  set;  we  remember  what 
they  taught  us.  At  a  moment’s  notice,  we  can  recall  their  faces,  names, 
and  the  profound  effect  they  had  on  our  lives.  They  were  trustworthy, 
earned  our  respect,  and  genuinely  cared  about  us.  Their  legacy  is  the 
example  of  excellence  that  shaped  us.  They  touched  our  souls.  They 
never  asked  for  anything  in  return.  They  embodied  what  it  means  to  be 
a  leader. 

Many  leaders  get  great  results,  but  obtaining  great  results  is  not  proof 
of  great  leadership.  We  have  plenty  of  people  who  can  get  results;  they 
are  a  dime  a  dozen.  But,  for  the  great  leader,  great  results  are  merely  a 
byproduct  of  bringing  out  the  best  in  others.  Such  leaders  are  personal 
and  national  treasures.  Cultivate  them.  MR 


NOTES 

1 .  General  Bruce  C.  Clarke,  quoted  in  The  Military  Quotation  Book,  ed.  James  Charlton  (New  York:  St.  Martin’s  Press, 
2002),  134. 

2.  Rudyard  Kipling,  Gunga  Din  and  Other  Favorite  Poems  (New  York:  Dover  Publications),  1 990. 

3.  See  John  R.  Brandt,  “Brandt  On  Leadership — Creativity’s  True  Costs,”  on-line  at  <www.industryweek.com/Columns/ 
asp/columns.asp?Columnld=855>. 

4.  See  Johann  Wolfgang  von  Goethe,  quoted  on-line  at  <http://gladstone.uoregon.edu/~mlewis/q-goethe.html.>. 


Failure  is  not  an  option  on 
the  battlefield,  but  it  certainly 
is  in  training  and  other  oper¬ 
ations  and  programs. . . .  If  you 
do  not  fail  routinely,  then  you 
are  not  pushing  the  envelope 
of  ideas  and  technology  hard 
enough.  Although  several 
projects  might  fail,  some  will 
succeed,  and  ideas  from 
failed  projects  might  help 
improve  others. 
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AIR-GROUND  cooperation  (AGC)  is  the  in¬ 
teraction  of  air  and  ground  forces  to  ensure 
the  synchronization,  coordination,  and  integration  of 
air  operations  with  the  joint  commander’s  campaign 
plan.  Current  warfare  is  moving  into  an  era  of  dra¬ 
matic  political,  technological,  and  doctrinal  change, 
so  AGC  must  keep  pace. 

Over  the  years,  there  have  been  persistent  con¬ 
cerns  regarding  AGC’s  effectiveness,  responsive¬ 
ness,  and  efficiency.  Controversies  over  Operation 
Anaconda  in  Afghanistan  and  special  operations 
forces  (SOF)  actions  in  northern  Iraq,  for  example, 
are  simply  the  latest  in  a  string  of  such  concerns  that 
stretch  back  to  World  War  II. 1 

Ground  officers  have  complained  that  air  support 
is  too  often  insufficient  in  both  volume  and  timeli¬ 
ness.  Aiimen’s  response  is  that  ground  officers  have 
too  limited  a  focus  and  are  uninformed  on  the  na¬ 
ture  of  air  operations.  The  services  need  to  identify 
the  factors  that  have  most  often  led  to  trouble  and 
highlight  instances  where  innovation  has  improved 
joint  operations. 

Factors  for  Discord 

The  services’  unique  characteristics  reflect  their 
inherent  strengths  and  limitations.  Wise  command¬ 
ers  and  planners  search  for  the  best  joint  mix  and 
the  best  concept  of  operations  that  will  maximize  in¬ 
dividual  components’  strengths  while  masking  or 
minimizing  their  limitations.  Nonetheless,  the  funda¬ 


mental  differences  between  the  services,  based  on 
the  medium  in  which  they  primarily  operate,  plus  de¬ 
cades  of  cultural  traditions  and  institutional  history, 
give  soldiers,  sailors,  airmen,  and  marines  unique  per¬ 
spectives  on  war. 

Service  cultures.  The  services  have  distinct  per¬ 
sonalities  that  shape  force  structure  and  doctrine. 
Their  cultural  inclinations  result  from  historical  ex¬ 
periences  that  resonate  deeply  within  each  service.2 
For  example,  in  the  past,  Air  Force  interest  in  stra¬ 
tegic  bombing  led  to  Army  perceptions  that  the  Air 
Force  did  not  take  AGC  seriously.  This  doubt  was 
reinforced  in  Korea  and  Vietnam  where  the  Air 
Force  was  not  prepared  to  conduct  effective  tacti¬ 
cal  air  operations  at  the  outset  of  hostilities.  Although 
airmen  quickly  addressed  the  problems,  concerns 
remained.  Those  concerns  led  to  complaints  as  well 
as  attempts  to  assign  Air  Force  fighter-bombers  di¬ 
rectly  to  ground  units  and  to  develop  combat  heli¬ 
copters  that  could  provide  traditional  close  air  sup¬ 
port  (CAS)  and  air  interdiction  (AI). 

Similarly,  the  Marine  Coips  recalls  the  events  that 
occurred  at  Guadalcanal,  where  marines  were  de¬ 
pendent  on  Navy  gunfire  and  carrier-based  aircraft 
for  fire  support.  The  fear  of  Japanese  air  and  naval 
attack  caused  the  aircraft  carriers  to  leave  the  ma¬ 
rines  on  the  beach  without  fire  support.  To  prevent 
a  recurrence,  the  Marine  Coips  eventually  formed 
marine  air-ground  task  forces  (MAGTFs),  which 
were  combined  aims  units  designed  to  work  together 
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Airmen  also  often  see  long-range  strike 

as  most  supportive  of  the  joint  force  commander’s  goals.  If  the  intent  is  to  shape  the  battlefield, 
then  h  itting  the  enemy  as  far  back  as  possible  seems  logical.  In  this  view,  it  is  wiser  to  destroy 
enemy  tanks,  trucks,  and  infantrymen  before  they  close  with  friendly  forces. ..  .To  the 
soldier,  the  immediate  battle  is  of  paramount  importance,  so  he  would  accord  CAS  the  highest 
priority.  Interdiction  of  enemy  reinforcements  would  be  of  little  importance  if 
friendly  forces  were  overrun  in  the  meantime. 


as  a  single  force.  The  Marine  Coips  has  resisted 
all  attempts  to  split  the  MAGTF  by  assigning  its 
forces — air  or  ground — to  another  service. 

Perspective.  Perspective  is  another  source  of 
contention.  The  Air  Force  maintains  that  an  aircraft’s 
ability  to  strike  anywhere  within  a  theater  means  that 
air  leaders  must  think  in  a  similarly  broad  vein.  On 
the  other  hand,  ground  commanders’  concerns  have 
traditionally  been  with  the  area  to  their  front,  stretch¬ 
ing  out  to  perhaps  30  miles.  Although  concerned 
about  activities  beyond  that,  their  interest  is  not  as 
immediate.  This  issue  has  received  increased  vis¬ 
ibility  because  a  number  of  the  Army’s  organic  fire 
support  weapons  now  have  enhanced  range  capa¬ 
bilities.3  More  important,  the  rapid  move  on  Baghdad 
in  Operation  Iraqi  Freedom  by  U.S.  ground  forces 
signaled  a  dramatic  new  capability.  If  ground  com¬ 
manders  can  shoot  deep  and  move  deep  quickly, 
they  will  be  more  inclined  to  think  deep. 

Battle  rhythms.  The  services’  different  battle 
rhythms,  operational  tempos,  and  planning  cycles  are 
also  at  issue.  In  the  case  of  land  combat,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  there  exists  a  phenomenon  known  as  the  cul¬ 
minating  point,  where  operations  surge  forward  but 
then  slow  down  to  allow  soldiers  to  regroup,  rest, 
and  bring  fuel,  food,  ammunition,  and  supplies  for¬ 
ward.  This  pause  is  generally  preparatory  to  another 
surge,  as  for  example,  the  3-day  halt  outside 
Baghdad  in  Operation  Iraqi  Freedom  preparatory  to 
the  final  drive  on  the  city. 

In  air  operations,  a  culminating  point  seldom  ex¬ 
ists.  Instead,  airmen  generally  conduct  combat  air 
operations  at  a  high  pace  for  an  indefinite  period. 
In  Operation  Allied  Force,  NATO  air-  assets,  although 
dependent  on  political  constraints  as  well  as 
weather,  operated  at  a  high  and  nearly  continuous 
tempo  for  78  straight  days. 

Air-  and  ground  operations’  planning  cycles  are  dis¬ 
similar-.  The  joint  force  air  component  commander 
(JFACC)  or  the  coalition  force  air  component  com¬ 
mander  (CFACC)  develops  the  air  tasking  order 
(ATO)  that  manages  all  theater  air  assets.  Although 


the  JFACC  or  CFACC  updates  the  ATO  daily,  plan¬ 
ning  begins  72  hours  in  advance  of  each  day’s  op¬ 
eration.  Historically,  the  ATO  has  left  room  for  op¬ 
erational  flexibility  during  execution,  including  the 
ability  to  respond  to  immediate  and  time-sensitive 
targets.  Flexibility  occurs  through  scheduling  sorties 
that  have  no  designated  targets.  Aircraft  take  off  and 
report  to  a  specific  area  or  controller  for  directions. 

Commanders  submit  routine  ground-force  re¬ 
quests  for  air  support  in  advance  through  tactical  air 
control  parties  at  each  ground  headquarters  from 
battalion  to  coips.  The  joint  force  land  component 
commander  (JFLCC)  or  the  coalition  force  land 
component  commander  (CFLCC)  prioritizes  air  re¬ 
quests.  Once  having  consolidated  the  prioritized  air 
support  request,  the  JFACC  develops  the  ATO. 

The  JFLCC  also  has  a  theaterwide  focus,  which 
is  reflected  in  the  objectives  that  he  assigns  to  sub¬ 
ordinate  units  during  each  phase  of  an  operation.  The 
JFLCC ’s  operations  order  (OPORD)  defines  over¬ 
all  land-force  objectives,  describes  the  enemy  threat, 
assigns  missions,  allocates  forces  to  the  various 
coips,  and  provides  guidance  applicable  to  the  im¬ 
mediate  battle  area. 

The  OPORD-generation  process,  repeated  at 
each  ground-force  echelon,  has  a  threat,  objective, 
and  task  organization  peculiar  to  its  mission  and  geo¬ 
graphic  sector.  Each  OPORD’s  primary  compo¬ 
nents  include  a  scheme  of  maneuver  and  a  fire  sup¬ 
port  plan  plus  annexes  for  other  supporting  activities. 
The  ground  planning  staff  initiates  OPORD  com¬ 
ponents  before  an  operation.  Rarely  does  this  oc¬ 
cur  72  hours  in  advance.  Often,  new  OPORDs  re¬ 
sult  from  a  changing  threat;  a  revised  objective  or 
mission  statement;  or  a  requirement  to  move  beyond 
existing  sector  boundaries.  Each  new  OPORD  re¬ 
sults  in  intense,  time-sensitive  planning  activities. 
Ordinarily,  the  ground-planning  staff  can  generate  a 
coips  OPORD  and  a  nested  family  of  supporting 
OPORDs  in  a  matter  of  hours.  In  short,  the  respec¬ 
tive  planning  cycles  for  air  (deliberate  and  orderly) 
and  of  ground  (episodic  and  reactive)  staffs  do  not 
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seldom  exists.  Instead,  airmen  generally  conduct  combat  air  operations  at  a  high  pace  for 
an  indefinite  period. . . .  The  respective  planning  cycles  for  air  ( deliberate  and  orderly)  and 
of  ground  (episodic  and  reactive )  staffs  do  not  always  synchronize  with  each  other 
because  of  the  unique  nature  of  their  respective  operations. 


always  synchronize  with  each  other  because  of  the 
unique  nature  of  their  respective  operations. 

Prioritizing  air  assets.  Because  of  the  differ¬ 
ences  in  perspective  and  rhythms,  air  and  ground 
officers  often  disagree  regarding  air  priorities.  Air¬ 
men  see  gaining  air  superiority  as  the  joint  force’s 
primary  objective,  although  the  services  often  differ 
on  how  best  to  attain  that  air  superiority.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  the  Air  Force  wants  air  superiority  gained 
quickly  over  the  entire  theater  so  it  can  conduct 
other  air  operations  simultaneously  without  threat. 
Attaining  this  degree  of  dominance  usually  entails 
an  offensive  campaign  to  destroy  or  neutralize  the 
enemy’s  air  force,  his  command  and  control  (C2) 
system,  and  his  ground-based  air  defenses.  The  last 
is  important.  If  enemy  air  defenses  are  left  intact, 
some  friendly  air  missions,  such  as  AI,  CAS,  recon¬ 
naissance,  and  airlift,  which  are  essential  to  the  joint 
force,  can  become  problematic.  The  other  services 
do  not  always  see  such  all-encompassing  air  supe¬ 
riority  as  necessary.  Soldiers  and  marines  are  most 
concerned  with  the  air  above  their  heads,  and  sail¬ 
ors  are  most  concerned  with  the  air  above  their 
fleet. 

Airmen  also  often  see  long-range  stake  as  most 
supportive  of  the  joint  force  commander’s  goals.  If 
the  intent  is  to  shape  the  battlefield,  then  hitting  the 
enemy  as  far  back  as  possible  seems  logical.  In  this 
view,  it  is  wiser  to  destroy  enemy  tanks,  trucks,  and 
infantrymen  before  they  close  with  friendly  forces. 
As  a  result,  AI  is  often  seen  as  a  more  effective 
and,  thus,  a  higher  priority  mission  than  is  CAS.  A 
common  metaphor  that  aiimen  use  is  that  of  at¬ 
tempting  to  dam  a  waterfall;  it  is  far  easier  to  stop 
it  at  its  source  above  rather  than  stand  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  with  a  handful  of  buckets.4  To  the  soldier,  the 
immediate  battle  is  of  paramount  importance,  so  he 
would  accord  CAS  the  highest  priority.  Interdiction 
of  enemy  reinforcements  would  be  of  little  impor¬ 
tance  if  friendly  forces  were  overrun  in  the  mean¬ 
time. 

In  truth,  aiimen  do  not  see  things  so  starkly.  When 
friendly  forces  are  in  danger,  commanders  divert  all 
air  assets  to  protect  them.  Flowever,  the  military 


should  not  use  airpower  as  a  substitute  for  artillery. 
If  organic  fire  support  is  available,  it  should  be  used. 
Only  if  fire  support  is  inadequate  should  there  be  a 
request  for  airpower.  Still,  aiimen  jettison  this  view 
when  ail-  assets  are  abundant.  For  example,  in  South 
Vietnam,  the  Air  Force  flew  nearly  4  million  sorties 
in  support  of  ground  forces;  over  633,000  were  clas¬ 
sified  as  CAS.5 

Another  exception  to  airmen’s  belief  in  the  effi¬ 
cacy  of  AI  over  CAS  concerns  the  Marine  Coips. 
Before  World  War  II  the  Marine  Coips  developed 
a  doctrine  of  amphibious  operations  that  employed 
a  quick,  sharp,  unexpected  assault  against  a  de¬ 
fended  coastline.  Because  of  the  emphasis  on  speed 
and  agility,  the  Marine  Coips  did  not  have  the  or¬ 
ganic  firepower  (heavy  artillery  or  tanks)  necessary 
to  ensure  force  protection  over  an  extended  period. 
Carrier-based  air  or  naval  gunfire  would  instead  pro¬ 
vide  fire  support.  All  involved  expected  that  such 
operations  would  either  be  over  quickly  or  that  sol¬ 
diers,  who  came  equipped  with  their  own  fire  sup¬ 
port,  would  replace  the  marines. 

After  World  War  II,  marines  were  not  often  used 
as  amphibious  strike  forces.  They  performed  the 
more  traditional  role  of  ground  troops,  such  as  at 
Khe  Sanh  during  the  Vietnam  war.  They  used 
airpower  as  a  substitute  for  organic  fire  support  as¬ 
sets.  This  model  has  both  pluses  and  minuses;  Ma¬ 
rine  Coips  air  forces  are  highly  responsive  and  ef¬ 
fective,  but  they  are  inefficient  in  dollar  terms.  The 
question  is  has  the  evolving  nature  of  modem  war 
altered  this  cost-benefit  relationship? 

Fratricide  and  risk.  The  key  area  of  discord 
among  the  services  is  the  issue  of  fratricide  and  risk. 
The  issue  most  directly  affects  the  problems  of  re¬ 
sponsiveness  and  misunderstanding.  Although  the 
services  experience  differing  tempos  and  cycles,  they 
are  alike  in  sharing  a  fear  of  fratricide.  Friendly  fire 
is  a  depressing  fact.  During  World  War  II,  2  per¬ 
cent  of  all  Army  combat  deaths  were  caused  by 
fratricide.  In  some  cases,  fratricide  was  ground-on- 
ground  (57  percent);  in  others,  it  was  air-on-ground 
(37  percent)  or  ground-on-air  (6  percent).6  The 
problem  has  not  disappeared.  During  Operation 
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Desert  Storm, 
nearly  25  percent 
of  all  U.S.  combat 
casualties  were 
caused  by  fratri¬ 
cide.7  In  Operation 
Iraqi  Freedom, 

U.S.  Patriot  bat¬ 
teries  shot  down 
the  first  two  coali¬ 
tion  fixed-wing 
aircraft  lost.  Soon 
after,  an  Air  Force  g 
A- 10  attacked  ^ 

U.S.  marines.  « 

Besides  the  in¬ 
creased  lethality  and  accuracy  of  U.S.  weapons, 
battlespace  nonlinearity  has  been  a  major  problem 
in  Afghanistan  and  Iraq  (as  it  was  in  Vietnam  and 
Kosovo).  Time-honored  methods  of  designating  po¬ 
sitions  by  lines  on  a  map  are  less  useful  in  a  nonlin¬ 
ear  battlespace.  Identification  and  location  problems 
are  more  complex  because  of  the  increased  pres¬ 
ence  of  coalition  or  indigenous  ground  forces,  with 
which  U.S.  forces  have  had  only  limited  coopera¬ 
tion  in  the  past.  An  added  complication  is  the  in¬ 
creasing  prevalence  of  small,  mobile  targets. 

Related  to  the  issue  of  fratricide  is  the  growing 
concern  over  risk  to  aircrews.  Beginning  with 
Operation  Desert  Storm,  the  United  States  has 
sustained  amazingly  light  casualties  in  combat.  In 
the  78-day  Operation  Allied  Force,  for  example,  only 
two  NATO  aircraft  were  shot  down,  and  both  pi¬ 
lots  were  quickly  recovered.  In  Operation  Iraqi  Free¬ 
dom,  only  one  aircraft  was  lost  to  enemy  fire,  and 
the  pilot  was  recovered.  Such  events  have  set  a 
high  bar  for  U.S.  military  operations.  In  fact,  during 
Operation  Allied  Force,  NATO  commander  Gen¬ 
eral  Wesley  K.  Clark  specifically  instructed  his 
CFACC  that  a  prime  consideration  of  the  air  cam¬ 
paign  was  to  minimize  friendly  air  losses.  NATO 
cohesion  was  shaky,  and  he  feared  that  significant 
aircrew  casualties  would  split  the  alliance  and  end 
the  operation.8 


Fratricide  and 
risk  have  had  an 
increasingly  ma¬ 
jor  effect  on  AGC. 
The  unusually 
bloodless  conflicts 
of  the  past  12 
years  have  made 
political  leaders 
somewhat  risk 
averse.  Military 
commanders  have 
responded  by  im¬ 
plementing  more 
stringent  rules 
of  engagement 
(ROE)  and  tactical  procedures.9  In  some  cases  this 
has  resulted  in  elaborate  identification  methods  for 
friendly  ground  hoops  and  their  precise  locations. 
But,  with  attempts  to  limit  fratricide  come  compli¬ 
cations.  In  Afghanistan  and  Iraq  there  were  “no  en¬ 
gagement  zones,”  “limited  engagement  zones,”  “spe¬ 
cial  engagement  zones,”  and  “special  operations 
areas,”  all  of  which  had  their  own  ROE  and  which 
were  often  controlled  by  different  agencies  or  ser¬ 
vices  that  were  not  necessarily  in  direct  or  continual 
contact  with  each  other. 

Another  tension  within  the  fratricide  and  risk  is¬ 
sue  concerns  platforms  and  ordnance  employed.  Air 
ordnance  might  have  several  desirable  characteris¬ 
tics — speed,  accuracy,  persistence,  lethality,  cost,  and 
availability — that  dictate  what  weapons  and  plat¬ 
forms  forces  need.  But,  such  flexibility  is  difficult  to 
achieve.  Although  a  force  might  need  a  stealthy  plat¬ 
form  because  of  enemy  air  defenses,  F-117s  or  B- 
2s  might  be  unavailable.  Similarly,  although  aircraft 
might  contain  high-explosive  bombs,  the  target  might 
require  cluster  bomb  units.  Attempting  to  match  plat¬ 
forms  and  ordnance  with  targets,  especially  targets 
of  a  pop-up  nature,  is  a  challenging  proposition.10  As 
a  result,  the  military  is  developing  the  following: 

□  “Dial-a-yield”  and  “dial-a-fuze”  weapons, 
which  can  be  set  in  the  cockpit. 

□  Small  diameter  bombs. 
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number  of  the  Army ’s  organic  fire 

support  weapons  now  have  enhanced  range  capabilities.  More  important,  the  rapid 
move  on  Baghdad  in  Operation  Iraqi  Freedom  by  U.S.  ground  forces  signaled  a  dramatic 
new  capability.  If  ground  commanders  can  shoot  deep  and  move  deep  quickly,  they 

will  be  more  inclined  to  think  deep. 


0  Standoff  weapons,  which  could  employ  both  la¬ 
ser  and  Global  Positioning  System  (GPS)  guidance. 

0  Personal  transponders  to  keep  track  of  friendly 
forces. 

0  Improved  sensors  and  data  links  to  both  the 
cockpit  and  the  ground. 

In  a  more  general  and  more  important  sense,  how¬ 
ever,  the  desire  to  avoid  fratricide  and  risk  has  meant 
a  dramatically  increased  need  for  battlespace  aware¬ 
ness.  Ground  and  air  forces  must  be  aware  of  the 
precise  location  of  friendly  forces  as  well  as  enemy 
forces,  potential  targets,  enemy  air-  defense  sites,  and 
civilian  personnel  and  facilities.  Only  by  possessing 
such  broad  yet  detailed  intelligence  can  joint  com¬ 
manders  confidently  employ  force. 

New  or  improved  sensors  such  as  unmanned 
aerial  vehicles,  satellite  imageiy,  and  aerial  recon¬ 
naissance  are  addressing  the  expanding  intelligence 
need.  In  addition,  ground  forces  can  use  GPS  re¬ 
ceivers  to  determine  accurately  their  own  posi¬ 
tions — regardless  of  the  terrain  or  weather — as  well 
as  that  of  the  enemy.  Ground  forces  could  then  pass 
enemy  coordinates  directly  to  stake  aircraft. 

The  cost  of  developing  the  requisite  sensors,  in¬ 
terfaces,  and  analysts  is  not  the  only  downside  to 
this  enhanced  sensor-to-shooter  capability.  The  ex¬ 
tra  time  required  to  employ  such  systems  is  also  a 
factor.  Commanders,  increasingly  mindful  of  ensur¬ 
ing  the  accurate,  safe  employment  of  force,  often 
take  more  time  to  reach  a  decision  than  was  the 
case  when  they  had  less  input  to  consider. 

Old  concerns  regarding  the  timeliness  of  air  sup¬ 
port — in  the  past  often  a  function  of  technological 
limitations — are  now  more  apt  to  be  the  result  of  an 
elongated  decision  cycle  occurring  at  headquarters; 
it  is  a  human  problem.  Operations  in  Afghanistan 
seemed  to  confirm  this  new  twist  to  an  old  prob¬ 
lem.11  Fortunately,  the  CFACC  learned  from  this  ex¬ 
perience.  In  Operation  Iraqi  Freedom,  he  established 
a  “time-sensitive  target  cell”  responsible  for  fast- 
tracking  air  responses  to  key  targets.12  The  new  cell 
handled  the  stakes  on  156  crucial  targets,  including 
leadership,  weapons  of  mass  destruction,  and  ter¬ 
rorists  targets.  Through  the  same  process,  the  force 
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struck  686  “dynamic”  targets,  including  high-value 
mobile  targets  that  did  not  fall  into  the  other  cat¬ 
egories.13 

The  end  result  of  the  fratricide  and  risk  issue, 
combined  with  the  modern,  nonlinear  battlespace’s 
nature,  was  to  bring  into  even  sharper  focus  opera¬ 
tions  tempo  and  cycle  issues.  While  airmen  are  more 
concerned  about  carefully  planning  stakes,  the  op¬ 
erational  situation  places  enhanced  emphasis  on  flu¬ 
idity,  flexibility,  and  responsiveness.14 

Catalysts  for  Change 

An  examination  of  AGC’s  history  shows  that 
many  changes  have  occurred  technologically,  struc¬ 
turally,  and  doctanally.  Leadership,  technology,  and 
wartime  experience  drives  such  changes.  Some¬ 
times,  change  occurs  only  when  creative,  bureau¬ 
cratically  fearless  leaders  step  forward  to  impose 
change  on  balky  services.  Imagining  Army  AirLand 
Battle  Doctrine  occumng  without  Generals  William 
DePuy  and  Donn  Starry  is  difficult.15  On  the  other 
hand,  nameless  officers  at  various  schools,  doctrine 
centers,  and  operational  units  have  also  made  valu¬ 
able  contributions  over  the  decades,  even  if  they 
cannot  be  singled  out. 

Necessity  is  indeed  the  mother  of  invention.  Ad¬ 
aptations  to  AGC  have  included,  inter  alia,  the 
following: 

□  The  use  of  radio  communications  between 
aircraft  and  ground  elements. 

□  High  drag  or  “parafrag”  bombs  to  allow  ac¬ 
curate  delivery  at  low  altitudes. 

□  Radar  bombing  techniques. 

□  Increasingly  accurate  precision  guided  mu¬ 
nitions  (PGMs). 

□  The  Joint  Tactical  Intelligence  Data  System. 

During  Operation  Desert  Storm,  coalition  aircraft 

employed  infrared  sensors  to  detect  Iraqi  tanks  and 
other  armored  vehicles  in  the  desert,  which  were 
then  “plinked”  with  laser-guided  bombs.  In  Af¬ 
ghanistan,  U.S.  forces  began  “blue  force  tracking,” 
which  uses  a  miniature  transponder  that  relies  on 
GPS  satellite  signals  relayed  to  ground  and  airborne 
receivers.  During  Operation  Iraqi  Freedom,  forces 
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B-52)  allows  afar  greater  loiter  time  over  the  battle  space,  which  translates  into  enhanced 
persistence. . . .  [But]  ground  and  airforces  must  be  aware  of  the  precise  location  of  friendly 
forces  as  well  as  enemy  forces,  potential  targets,  enemy  air  defense  sites,  and  civilian 
personnel  and  facilities.  Only  by  possessing  such  broad  yet  detailed  in  telligence 
can  joint  commanders  confiden  tly  employ  force. 


used  thermal  pan¬ 
els  to  designate 
coalition  vehicles, 
and  the  CFACC 
established  an  air 
component  coor¬ 
dination  element 
in  seven  ground 
headquarters  to 
facilitate  coop¬ 
eration  and  to  limit 
misunderstand¬ 
ing  between  air 
and  ground  com¬ 
ponents. 

One  does  not  g 
have  to  be  in  war  't 
to  be  creative  and  « 
adaptable.  U.S. 
aimed  services  and  the  joint  community  have  a  ro¬ 
bust  lessons-leamed  program.  Even  while  an  opera¬ 
tion  is  in  progress,  the  military  is  gathering  informa¬ 
tion  on  what  happened  and  why;  what  planning 
assumptions  were  valid  or  invalid;  and  what  weap¬ 
ons  and  concepts  were  more  or  less  successful  than 
anticipated.  The  services  conduct  rigorous  reviews 
and  more  important,  they  use  lessons  to  look  ahead. 
Certainly  not  all  is  perfect  in  such  efforts,  but  the 
U.S.  military  has  been  remarkably  willing  to  exam¬ 
ine  itself,  recognize  problems,  and  effect  change.  In 
the  aftermath  of  the  Vietnam  war,  for  example,  the 
Air  Force  fundamentally  changed  its  force  structure, 
doctrine,  and  leadership  and  veered  from  a  decades- 
long  affiliation  with  strategic  bombing  to  a  more  con¬ 
ventional,  tactical  and  operational-level  focus. 

Solutions 

Joint  operations,  especially  at  the  tactical  level,  are 
extremely  complex  because  of  the  services’  differ¬ 
ing  weapons,  ordnance,  C2  structures,  doctrines,  and 
perspectives.16  At  times,  this  can  introduce  numb¬ 
ing  problems,  such  as  the  following: 

0  Ground  forces  using  FM  radios  that  cannot 


talk  to  F-16s  over¬ 
head  because  the 
airmen  have  only 
ultra-high  frequen¬ 
cy  or  very  high 
frequency  radios. 

□  Special  op¬ 
erations  forces 
AC- 130  gunships 
not  being  in  contact 
with  Navy  or  Ma¬ 
rine  Coips  aircraft 
operating  in  the 
same  area. 

□  Marines  on 
one  side  of  the 
Tigris  not  having 
the  correct  fre¬ 
quencies  to  talk 

to  soldiers  on  the  other  side. 

□  Unmanned  aerial  vehicles  operated  by  the 
CIA  targeting  a  facility  already  scheduled  for  attack 
by  military  aircraft. 

These  complexities,  mixed  with  intrinsic  factors 
of  differing  service  cultures,  perspectives,  battle 
rhythms,  and  overarching  fratricide  and  risk  factors, 
make  for  an  unusually  difficult  AGC  mission. 

Technology.  Currently,  the  services  are  pursu¬ 
ing  a  host  of  initiatives  to  enhance  AGC,  including — 

□  Precision  or  standoff  ordnance. 

□  Communications  gear  and  intelligence  sensors 
common  to  all  the  services,  such  as  Fink- 16. 

□  Robotic  battle  damage  assessment  systems. 

□  Automated  target  recognition  systems. 

□  New  aircraft,  such  as  the  joint  strike  fighter. 

Some  new  technologies  will  be  transformational; 

others  will  be  “merely”  evolutionary.  Asking  whether 
new  technologies  will  allow  the  services  to  perform 
the  same  tasks  more  effectively  and  efficiently  or 
to  perform  entirely  new  tasks  is  imperative. 

For  decades,  airmen  have  said  that  aircraft  are 
not  “flying  artillery.”  The  Marine  Coips  is  the  ex¬ 
ception  to  believing  this.  To  maintain  agility  in  an 
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lie  unusually  bloodless  conflicts  of  the 

past  12  years  ha\>e  made  political  leaders  somewhat  risk  averse.  Military  commanders  have 
responded  by  implementing  more  stringent  ROE  and  tactical  procedures. . . .  In  Afghanistan 
and  Iraq  there  were  “no  engagement  zones,  ”  “limited  engagement  zones,  ” 
“special  engagemen  t  zones,  ”  and  “special  operations  areas,  ”  all  of  which  had  their  own 
ROE  and  which  were  often  controlled  by  different  agencies  or  sendees  that  were 
not  necessarily  in  direct  or  continual  contact  with  each  other. 


amphibious  or  forced- 
entry  scenario,  the 
Marine  Corps  has 
substituted  air  for 
artillery  and  armor. 

The  Air  Force  re¬ 
sponse  to  this  model 
has  been  to  point  out 
its  expense  and  in¬ 
efficiency.  Perhaps  it 
is  time  to  rethink  this 
issue. 

Recent  new  tech¬ 
nologies,  such  as 
stealth  technologies, 
increasingly  accurate 
PGMs,  and  stand¬ 
off  weapons,  have 
greatly  reduced  the 
risk  associated  with 
CAS  missions  to  air¬ 
men  as  well  as  to  friendly  ground  forces.  Moreover, 
improved  accuracy  means  the  services  need  fewer 
weapons  to  achieve  the  same  effect,  which  means 
fewer  aircraft  will  be  needed. 

Using  heavy  aircraft  (B-l,  B-2,  and  B-52)  allows 
a  far  greater  loiter  time  over  the  battlespace,  which 
translates  into  enhanced  persistence.  In  Afghanistan 
and  Iraq,  the  B-l  and  B-52  spent  up  to  8  hours  or¬ 
biting  designated  sectors  while  waiting  for  ground 
spotters  or  other  intelligence  sensors  to  identify  tar¬ 
gets  of  opportunity. 

During  Operation  Desert  Stoim,  airmen  also  in¬ 
novated  with  Push-CAS  and  kill  boxes  to  enhance 
the  ability  to  provide  responsive  air  support.17  Now 
might  be  the  time  to  consider  aircraft  as  a  substi¬ 
tute  for  Army  artillery  in  some  situations.  But,  there 
are  tradeoffs.  Artillery  generally  offers  greater  re¬ 
sponsiveness  and  persistence,  while  air-delivered 
ordnance  is  usually  more  accurate  and  lethal. 
Although  air  assets  can  never  replace  organic  fire 
support  assets,  examining  whether  substitution  is 
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sometimes  possible 
is  worthwhile. 

Operational  con¬ 
cepts.  Jointness  is  a 
way  of  life.  The  ser¬ 
vices  or  functional 
staffs  often  plan 
current  military  op¬ 
erations,  which  the 
components  (work¬ 
ing  together  but 
separately)  imple¬ 
ment.  In  other 
words,  CFACC  and 
CFLCC  staffs  plan 
an  operation;  coordi¬ 
nate  plans  with  the 
other  components; 
and  pass  them  up¬ 
ward  to  the  combat¬ 
ant  commander  for 
approval.  The  component  units  conduct  their  own 
tactical  planning  and  preparations,  coordinating  their 
activities  with  each  other.  The  services  then  con¬ 
duct  the  operation.  The  U.S.  military  has  no  joint  tac¬ 
tical  units  that  contain  both  air  and  ground  elements, 
with  the  notable  exception  of  some  SOF  units. 

Afghanistan  saw  the  unusual  situation  where  the 
CFACC  deployed  forward  to  the  theater,  but  the 
combatant  commander  and  his  staff  remained  in 
Florida.  For  Operation  Iraqi  Freedom,  U.S.  Army 
General  Tommie  Franks  deployed  forward,  but  to  a 
location  different  from  that  of  the  CFACC.  The 
CFLCC ’s  headquarters  was  in  yet  another  location. 

Separate  but  equal  service  and  functional  staffs, 
which  include  some  degree  of  liaison  with  each  other, 
might  be  insufficient  to  keep  pace  with  modem  war’s 
frenetic  nature.  Forming  a  joint  battle  staff,  which 
would  include  the  physical  presence  of  the  CFACC 
and  the  CFLCC  and  other  component  and  functional 
commanders  under  the  combatant  commander’s 
control,  might  be  feasible.  The  staff  would  be  truly 
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An  A-10  Warthog  provides 
CAS  to  ground  troops  during 
an  operation  outside  of  Kirkuk, 
Iraq,  24  September  2003. 


Air-Ground 


Suppose  friendly  forces  are  not  present,  or 

what  if friendly  forces  are  only  present  in  limited  numbers?  What  if  the  enemy,  rather  than 
moving  to  engage  U.S.  forces,  hides  or  even  moves  away  from  U.S.  forces?  These  situations 
would  require  different  procedures  than  those  currently  established  in  joint  doctrine. 
The  Air  Force  has,  therefore,  proposed  a  new  category,  GAPS,  which  is  designed  to  hit  enemy 
forces  or  facilities  using  ground  spotters  ( generally  SOF  teams)  or  airborne  sensors. 


joint,  thus  eliminating  the 
need  for  liaison  elements 
that  might  or  might  not  be 
effective  in  coordinating 
joint  combat  operations. 

(The  air  component  was 
not  well  integrated  into 
planning  for  Operation 
Anaconda.  Poor  coordi¬ 
nation  caused  serious 
consequences  in  the 
battle,  which  having  a 
single  battle  staff  could 
have  eliminated.) 

The  unified  commands 
are  now  experimenting 
with  such  units  as  stand¬ 
ing  joint  task  forces,  but 
a  recurring  problem  has 
been  the  dearth  of  quali¬ 
fied  personnel  to  staff 
them  in  times  of  crisis. 

The  Pacific  Command 
and  the  European  Com¬ 
mand  first  addressed  this 
issue,  and  now  the  Joint  Forces  Command  has  been 
assigned  the  problem. 

Ground-assisted  precision  strike  (GAPS)  is  a  new 
concept  that  looks  at  AGC  through  a  new  lens.18  In 
Bosnia,  Kosovo,  Afghanistan,  and  Iraq,  traditional 
CAS  and  AI  missions  have  been  stretched  almost 
beyond  recognition.  CAS  assumes  there  are  friendly 
hoops  in  close  proximity,  which  requires  detailed  co¬ 
ordination  between  air  and  ground  elements.  AI  in¬ 
volves  destroying  or  disrupting  enemy  forces  and 
their  supply  lines  before  enemy  forces  can  engage 
friendly  forces. 

But  suppose  friendly  forces  are  not  present,  or 
what  if  friendly  forces  are  only  present  in  limited 
numbers?  What  if  the  enemy,  rather  than  moving 
to  engage  U.S.  forces,  hides  or  even  moves  away 
from  U.S.  forces?  These  situations  would  require 
different  procedures  than  those  currently  established 


in  joint  doctrine.  The  Air 
Force  has,  therefore,  pro¬ 
posed  a  new  category, 
GAPS,  which  is  designed 
to  hit  enemy  forces  or 
facilities  using  ground 
spotters  (generally  SOF 
teams)  or  airborne 
sensors.  Many  such  op¬ 
erations  were  flown  in 
Afghanistan  and  in  Op¬ 
eration  Iraqi  Freedom. 

GAPS  might  prove  not 
to  be  a  useful  concept 
and  be  abandoned.  The 
Army  views  GAPS  with 
some  suspicion  and  won¬ 
ders  if  the  Air  Force  is 
backing  away  from  a 
commitment  to  CAS.19 
Still,  there  are  similarities 
between  GAPS  and  the 
battlefield  air  interdiction 
(BAI)  concept,  an  idea 
that  the  Army  and 
NATO  have  supported  but  that  the  Air  Force  did 
not  wholeheartedly  accept.  Perhaps  the  issue  is  just 
another  example  of  a  struggle  over  control.  In  BAI, 
the  ground  commander  would  nominate  targets  in 
front  of  the  fire  support  coordination  line  but  not  in 
close  proximity  to  friendly  forces.  In  GAPS,  an  air¬ 
man  would  select  the  targets  (as  in  AI)  and  control 
air  assets.  If  this  issue  is  the  real  point  of  conten¬ 
tion,  it  is  an  unworthy  concern.  The  focus,  as  always, 
should  be  on  achieving  objectives  at  the  least  cost. 

Education  and  training.  Over  the  past  decade, 
the  services  have  made  great  strides  in  fostering  and 
implementing  joint  Paining  and  education,  which  has 
forced  the  services  to  learn  more  about  each  other. 
The  Army  and  Air  Force  hold  warfighting  confer¬ 
ences  annually  as  a  way  of  highlighting  mutual  prob¬ 
lems  and  effecting  solutions.  Also,  the  increasing 
power  of  the  unified  commands  and  their  staffs 
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ow  might  be  the  time  to  consider  aircraft 

as  a  substitute  for  Army  artillery  in  some  situations.  But,  there  are  tradeoffs.  Artillery  generally 
offers  greater  responsiveness  and  persistence,  while  air-delivered  ordnance  is  usually  more 
accurate  and  lethal.  Although  air  assets  can  never  replace  organic  fire  support  assets, 
examining  whether  substitution  is  sometimes  possible  is  worthwhile. 


places  great  emphasis  on  jointness  at  the  warfighting 
level.  This  is  good.  However,  more  could  be  done 
at  the  tactical  level. 

A  recent  General  Accounting  Office  report,  criti¬ 
cal  of  AGC  joint  training,  notes  that  such  training 
is  infrequent,  unrealistic,  and  nonstandardized.20 
The  Air  Force  chief  of  staff  echoed  this  concern, 
noting  that  too  often  air  and  ground  units  approach 
joint  exercises  with  service-centric  training  objec¬ 
tives.  CAS  is  avoided  so  ground  forces  can  ex¬ 
ercise  their  close  combat  capabilities.21  Perhaps, 
given  the  critical  stake  that  all  of  the  services  have 
in  its  effectiveness,  AGC  would  be  an  area  in  which 
to  experiment  using  joint  tactical  units.  The  services 
must  increase  and  take  more  seriously  exchange 
and  liaison  positions.  For  example,  although  the 
Air  Force  and  the  Army  have  designated  slots 
in  each  other’s  command  and  staff  echelons,  the 
positions  are  not  always  fully  manned.  Worse,  such 
assignments  are  not  always  seen  as  “career  enhanc¬ 
ing,”  which  means  that  individuals  are  reluctant 
to  work  in  such  joint  billets  for  fear  of  hurting  their 
promotion  opportunities. 

All  of  these  concerns  call  for  an  increase  in  joint 


exercises  and  simulations  that  employ  new  concepts 
and,  perhaps,  new  joint  tactical  units.  In  the  past,  the 
Army  and  Air-  Force  have  generally  trained  together 
only  during  major  exercises  and  actual  contingen¬ 
cies.  Joint  tactical  exercises  with  the  Navy  and  Ma¬ 
rine  Corps  are  even  less  frequent.22  This  must 
change. 

Air-ground  cooperation,  one  of  the  oldest  and 
most  important  of  all  joint  missions,  is  one  of  the  few 
instances  (while  also  being  one  of  the  most  danger¬ 
ous)  when  all  of  the  services  should  be  operating 
together  at  the  tactical  level.  Because  of  decades- 
old  traditions  and  differing  viewpoints,  effective  co¬ 
operation  has  been  a  substantial  challenge.  More 
important,  however,  the  twin  dangers  of  fratricide 
and  risk  have  been  the  root  cause  of  endless  troubles 
and  controversies.  New  technologies  and  new 
warfighting  concepts  offer  innovative  and  possibly 
transformational  ways  to  solve  these  chronic  prob¬ 
lems,  beginning  with  a  dramatically  heightened 
battlespace  awareness.  Warfare  itself,  and  adver¬ 
saries’  clever  moves  and  adaptations,  require  con¬ 
tinued  refinement  of  air  and  ground  abilities,  both  in 
the  technical  and  in  the  creative  realm.  MR 
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THE  ARMY  FACED  new  challenges  after  the 
Cold  War.  Bipolar  antagonism  between  the  So¬ 
viet  Union  and  the  United  States  no  longer  domi¬ 
nated  the  world’s  geopolitical  climate.  Instead,  a  se¬ 
ries  of  regional  crises  occurred  in  the  1990s  that 
increased  the  frequency  of  American  overseas  de¬ 
ployments.  While  maintaining  a  powerful  presence 
in  Europe  and  South  Korea,  the  Army  also  found 
itself  supporting  a  growing  number  of  contingency 
operations  (CONOPs).1  Senior  military  leaders  an¬ 
ticipated  the  continuation  of  this  trend  into  the  21st 
century.  However,  they  did  not  consider  the  Army’s 
force  structure  as  being  well  suited  for  CONOPs. 
Organizations,  training  programs,  materiel,  and  doc¬ 
trine  favored  conventional,  high-intensity  combat. 

The  Army  lacked  the  means  to  inject  a  powerful 
military  presence  quickly  into  an  emerging  trouble 
spot.  Lacking  a  viable,  rapid-response  capability,  the 
Army  could  do  little  to  prevent  crisis  escalation  or 
to  avoid  a  subsequent  large  time  and  force  commit¬ 
ment.  Moreover,  tactical  organizations  designated  for 
CONOPs  needed  first  to  modify  unit  structures  de¬ 
signed  for  the  central  European  battlefield.  Heavy 
forces  offered  considerable  combat  power  and  sur¬ 
vivability  at  the  expense  of  rapid  deployment.  Light 
forces  offered  rapid  deployment  with  only  limited 
survivability  and  lethality,  especially  when  confronted 
by  an  armored  threat.  Neither  force  offered  an  ideal 
solution  for  CONOPs.  Ad  hoc  force  packages  suf¬ 
ficed  only  while  these  missions  remained  excep¬ 
tional.  As  the  frequency  of  CONOPs  increased,  the 
Army  required  a  more  permanent  solution. 


4th  AD  infantrymen 
fire  at  German  troops, 
■%.  27  December  1944.  kj 
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In  October  1999,  the  Army  defined  a  series  of 
initiatives  intended  to  improve  its  effectiveness  in  the 
operating  environment  of  the  future.  Collectively 
known  as  Transformation,  these  initiatives  aimed  at 
a  fundamental  redesign  of  the  Army.  The  innova¬ 
tive  application  of  new  technologies  to  improve  op¬ 
erational  and  strategic  effectiveness  lay  at  the  core 
of  this  effort.  Rather  than  a  mix  of  heavy  and  light 
formations,  the  Army  sought  a  single,  high-tech 
force  capable  of  achieving  strategic  dominance 
across  the  entire  spectrum  of  military  operations.  In 
1999,  the  Army  called  this  force  the  Objective  Force. 


[Today,  the  Army  no  longer  uses  the  teim  Objec¬ 
tive  Force.  The  Objective  Force  is  now  called  the 
Future  Force.] 

Fielding  the  Objective  Force  required  time  in 
which  to  develop  the  related  technologies,  and  to 
complete  research  and  design  work.  Therefore,  the 
Army  also  sought  a  more  immediate  enhancement 
of  its  capabilities  through  the  creation  of  Interim  Bri¬ 
gade  Combat  Teams  (IBCTs).  The  IBCTs,  designed 
as  rapid  deployment  units  with  better  survivability 
and  lethality  than  hght  force  elements,  constituted  a 
medium  force  that  bridged  the  capability  gap  be- 


The  Army  Vision:  Excerpts 

General  Eric  K.  Shinseki,  former  Army  Chief  of  Staff 


On  12  October  1999,  in  “The  Army  Vision:  Soldiers 
On  Point  for  the  Nation. . . .  Persuasive  in  Peace,  Invin¬ 
cible  in  War,  ”  a  speech  given  at  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  Association  of  the  United  States  Army  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  General  Eric  K.  Shinseki,  Army  Chief 
of  Staff,  proposed  a  Transformation  of  the  Army  into  a 
lighter,  quicker  deploying  force,  and  he  described 
the  force’s  seven  major  attributes.  Excerpts  from 
Shinseki ’s  remarks  follow. 

Strategic  Dominance  Across  the 
Entire  Spectrum  of  Operations 

The  world  remains  a  dangerous  place  full  of  authori¬ 
tarian  regimes  and  criminal  interests  whose  combined  in¬ 
fluence  extend  the  envelope  of  human  suffering  by  cre¬ 
ating  haves  and  have  nots.  They  foster  an  environment 
for  extremism  and  the  drive  to  acquire  asymmetric  capa¬ 
bilities  and  weapons  of  mass  destruction.  They  also  fuel 
an  irrepressible  human  demand  for  freedom  and  a  greater 
sharing  of  the  better  life.  The  threats  to  peace  and  stabil¬ 
ity  are  numerous,  complex,  oftentimes  linked,  and  some¬ 
times  aggravated  by  natural  disaster. 

The  spectrum  of  likely  operations  describes  a  need  for 
land  forces  in  joint,  combined,  and  multinational  forma¬ 
tions  for  a  variety  of  missions  extending  from  humanitar¬ 
ian  assistance  and  disaster  relief  to  peacekeeping  and 
peacemaking  to  major  theater  wars,  including  conflicts 
involving  the  potential  use  of  weapons  of  mass  destruc¬ 
tion.  The  Army  will  be  responsive  and  dominant  at  every 
point  on  that  spectrum.  We  will  provide  to  the  Nation  an 
array  of  deployable,  agile,  versatile,  lethal,  survivable,  and 
sustainable  formations,  which  are  affordable  and  capable 
of  reversing  the  conditions  of  human  suffering  rapidly 
and  resolving  conflicts  decisively  The  Army’s  deploy¬ 
ment  is  the  surest  sign  of  America’s  commitment  to  ac¬ 
complishing  any  mission  that  occurs  on  land. 

Responsive.  Responsiveness  has  the  quality  of  time, 
distance,  and  sustained  momentum.  Our  threat  of  the  use 


of  force,  if  it  deters  miscalculation  by  adversaries,  pro¬ 
vides  a  quality  of  responsiveness  all  its  own. 

Deployable.  We  will  develop  the  capability  to  put  com¬ 
bat  force  anywhere  in  the  world  in  96  hours  after  liftoff — 
in  brigade  combat  teams  for  both  stability  and  support 
operations  and  for  warfighting. 

Agile.  We  will  attain  the  mental  and  physical  agility 
operationally  to  move  forces  from  stability  and  support 
operations  to  warfighting  and  back  again  just  as  we  have 
demonstrated  the  tactical  warfighting  agility  to  task  orga¬ 
nize  on  the  move  and  transition  from  the  defense  to  the 
offense  and  back  again. 

Versatile.  We  will  design  into  our  organizational  struc¬ 
tures,  forces  which  will,  with  minimal  adjustment  and  in 
minimum  time,  generate  formations  which  can  dominate 
at  any  point  on  the  spectrum  of  operations. 

Lethal.  The  elements  of  lethal  combat  power  remain 
fires,  maneuver,  leadership,  and  protection.  When  we  de¬ 
ploy,  every  element  in  the  warfighting  formation  will  be 
capable  of  generating  combat  power  and  contributing  de¬ 
cisively  to  the  fight. 

Survivable.  We  will  derive  the  technology  that  pro¬ 
vides  maximum  protection  to  our  forces  at  the  individual 
soldier  level  whether  that  soldier  is  dismounted  or 
mounted.  Ground  and  air  platforms  will  leverage  the  best 
combination  of  low  observable,  ballistic  protection,  long- 
range  acquisition  and  targeting,  early  attack,  and  higher 
first  round  hit  and  kill  technologies  at  smaller  calibers  that 
are  available.  We  are  prepared  to  venture  into  harm’s  way 
to  dominate  the  expanded  battlespace,  and  we  will  do 
what  is  necessary  to  protect  the  force. 

Sustainable.  We  will  aggressively  reduce  our  logistics 
footprint  and  replenishment  demand.  This  will  require  us 
to  control  the  numbers  of  vehicles  we  deploy,  leverage 
reachback  capabilities,  invest  in  a  systems  approach  to 
the  weapons  and  equipment  we  design,  and  revolution¬ 
ize  the  manner  in  which  we  transport  and  sustain  our 
people  and  materiel. 
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tween  heavy  and  light  formations.  [Just  as  the  Ob¬ 
jective  Force  has  become  the  Future  Force,  the 
IBCTs  have  evolved  into  today’s  Stryker  Brigade 
Combat  Teams.  The  Army  no  longer  uses  the  term 
Interim  Brigade  Combat  Team.] 

The  IBCTs  and  the  Objective  Force  of  1999 
served  different  puiposes.  The  IBCTs  addressed  a 
specific,  near-term  capability;  the  Objective  Force 
represented  the  future  Aimy.  However,  both  shared 
similar'  organizational  and  operational  characteristics, 
including  the  following:2 

D  Deployability  via  airlift  into  a  theater  of  opera¬ 
tions  within  4  days. 

0  Agility  to  transition  quickly  between  contin¬ 
gency  and  warfighting  missions. 

□  Versatility  to  reconfigure  tactical  organizations 
on  short  notice. 

0  Improved  lethality  and  survivability  through  le¬ 
veraging  advanced  technologies,  precision  maneu¬ 
ver,  fires,  and  leadership. 

0  Sustainability  through  improved  mechanical  re¬ 
liability,  reduced  logistical  requirements,  and  freedom 
from  the  supply  lines  and  the  “iron  mountain”  as¬ 
sociated  with  past  combat  organizations. 

0  The  ability  to  respond  to  the  nation’s  will  in 
an  effective,  timely  manner. 

Collectively,  these  “ilities”  are  desirable  in  any  com¬ 
bat  organization.  They 
reflect  a  need  for  change, 
inspired  as  much  by  the 
current  operating  envi¬ 
ronment  as  from  the  les¬ 
sons  learned  from  the 
Army’s  histoiy  and  heri¬ 
tage  of  victory.  Similar 
features  characterized 
the  World  War  II  ar¬ 
mored  division  and  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  4th  Ar¬ 
mored  Division’s  (AD’s) 
success  near-  Arracourt 
in  September  1944. 

The  Army’s  Response  to  Blitzkrieg 

During  World  War  II,  the  German  blitzkrieg  dem¬ 
onstrated  a  major  change  in  the  conduct  of  warfare. 
Germany’s  rapid  conquest  of  much  of  Europe  and 
large  portions  of  Russia  underscored  the  danger  of 
ignoring  this  new  style  of  military  operations.  The 
U.S.  Aimy  reacted  by  redesigning  its  force  struc¬ 
ture,  doctrine,  materiel,  training,  and  tactical  organi¬ 
zations.  The  Army  prepared  for  an  operational  en¬ 
vironment  in  which  rapid,  fluid  action  over  broad 


fronts  replaced  the  french  warfare  of  World  War  I. 

The  Army  transformed  itself  into  a  force  capable 
of  winning  battles  dominated  by  mobile,  combined 
aims  action,  not  prolonged  artillery  bombardments 
and  short,  carefully  orchestrated  advances.  The 
transformation  required  sweeping  changes  to  an 


The  [ 1943-pattem ]  armored  division ’s 
modularity  and  flexibility  distinguished  it  from 
the  Army’s  traditional  emphasis  on  organiza¬ 
tional  rigidity. . . .  The  successfid  employment  of 
the  division  depended  in  part  on  the  ability  to 
redistribute  these  tactical  assets  frequently  in 
response  to  battlefield  developments. 


aimy  accustomed  to  deliberate  operations,  a  slow 
operational  tempo  (OPTEMPO),  and  separate 
rather  than  integrated  battlefield  functions. 

The  Army  had  no  equivalent  to  the  German 
panzer  forces  that  played  such  a  prominent  role  in 
the  rapid  conquest  of  Europe.  The  panzer  division 
possessed  great  mobility  and  impressive  combat 
power  in  a  unique  combined  aims  organization.  The 
foimation’s  combat  power  generated  the  conditions 
for  success,  which  its  mobility  permitted  it  to  exploit. 
Grouped  into  corps,  the  panzer  divisions  proved 

tactically  and  operation¬ 
ally  decisive. 

The  U.S.  armored  di¬ 
vision  evolved  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  the  threat 
posed  by  the  powerful 
and  highly  mobile  Ger¬ 
man  foimations.  By  Sep¬ 
tember  1943,  the  U.S. 
armored  division  included 
three  combat  commands 
and  13  battalions  (see  fig¬ 
ure).3  The  commands 
possessed  permanent 
staffs,  but  they  had  no 
fixed  troop  assignments. 
The  division  commander  allocated  combat  and  ser¬ 
vice  elements  according  to  the  mission  and  tactical 
situation.  The  combat  commands  then  organized  one 
or  more  subordinate  combined  aims  task  forces 
(TFs)  to  accomplish  their  own  missions.  The  divi¬ 
sion  headquarters  and  combat  commands  were 
each  designed  to  accommodate  augmentation;  at¬ 
tach  and  detach  combat  and  service  elements;  and 
task  organize  assigned  forces.  The  combat  com¬ 
mand  structure  and  a  robust  communications 
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Figure  1 .  Armored  division  -organization,  1943. 
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From  the  combat  command  down  to  platoon  level,  4th  AD  commanders 
responded  to  events  more  quickly  and  with  more  aggressiveness  than  did  their  German 
counterparts,  enabling  many  U.S.  soldiers  to  stay  alive  during  lethal,  accidental  encounters 

with  the  enemy  in  the  fog  at  minimal  ranges. 


network  permitted  the  division  to  operate  as  a  col¬ 
lection  of  TFs,  among  which  the  division  or  combat 
command  could  redistribute  resources  to  reinforce 
success. 

The  armored  division’s  modularity  and  flexibility 
distinguished  it  from  the  Army’s  traditional  empha¬ 
sis  on  organizational  rigidity.  The  formation  included 
no  brigades  or  regiments.  Battalions  served  as  the 
basic  building  blocks  for  the  composition  of  combat 
commands  and  task  forces.  Battalions  and  their  sub¬ 
ordinate  companies  were  intended  for  assignment 
to  any  combat  command  or  task  force  on  short  no¬ 
tice.  Moreover,  the  successful  employment  of  the 
division  depended  in  part  on  the  ability  to  redistrib¬ 
ute  these  tactical  assets  frequently  in  response  to 
battlefield  developments. 

The  armored  division’s  unique  nature  posed  sig¬ 
nificant  leadership,  organizational,  and  doctrinal  chal¬ 


lenges.  To  realize  the  formation’s  full  effectiveness, 
commanders  and  staffs  needed  familiarity  with  con¬ 
tinuous  organizational  change  and  combined  arms 
action.  Too  often,  such  mastery  occurred  only  after 
sustained  combat  exposure.  The  men  of  the  4th  AD, 
however,  benefited  from  their  formation’s  role  as  a 
test  bed  for  the  armored  force.  The  formation  ex¬ 
perimented  with  organizational  concepts,  and  it 
played  a  central  role  in  the  evolution  of  the  combat 
command  concept.  These  experiences  ensured  an 
exceptional  familiarity  with  the  principles  embedded 
in  the  armored  division  structure  adopted  in  Septem¬ 
ber  1943.  Moreover,  the  4th  AD  commander  and 
many  of  his  subordinate  officers  accompanied  the 
formation  throughout  its  training  and  into  combat. 
Leadership  continuity  simplified  the  application  of 
the  new  command  and  organizational  principles 
in  a  combat  environment. 
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The  4th  AD,  deployed  to  Normandy  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  Operation  Cobra,  helped  shatter  German 
defenses  in  Brittany,  and  then  drove  to  the  gates 
of  Lorient.  Reversing  direction,  the  4th  AD  then 
led  the  Third  Army  across  France.  The  4th  AD 
pursued  German  forces  into  Loixaine,  and  crossed 
the  Meuse  River  in  a  coup  de  main  on  3 1  August 
1944.  Fiowever,  Allied  formations  had  outran  their 
logistical  support.  A  theaterwide  fuel  shortage  en¬ 
sued,  halting  the  4th  AD  until  mid-September. 

When  operations  resumed,  the  4th  AD  and  its  par¬ 
ent  XII  Coips  intended  to  cross  the  Moselle  River 
and  seize  the  city  of  Nancy  before  advancing  to  the 
Saar  River.  The  80th  Infantry  Division  (ID)  and 
Combat  Command  A  (CCA)  of  the  4th  AD  were 
to  envelop  the  city  from  the  north.  The  35th  ID  and 
the  remainder  of  the  4th  AD  would  cross  to  the 
south,  linking  up  with  CCA  near  Arracourt  and  the 
Marne-Rhine  Canal.  The  planned  operation  would 
carry  the  XII  Corps  into  a  gap  between  two  Ger¬ 
man  armies. 

Infantry  elements  crossed  the  Moselle  River  on 
1 1  September.  A  German  counterattack  collapsed 
when  the  4th  AD’s  Combat  Command  B  (CCB) 
improvised  a  crossing  site,  drove  through  gaps  be¬ 
tween  German  units,  and  sped  eastward.  CCB 
reached  the  Marne-Rhine  Canal  by  14  September, 
but  resistance  and  the  canal  itself  delayed  further 
advances.  The  division  commander  sensed  the  loss 
of  momentum  and  shifted  his  emphasis  northward 
to  CCA.  At  Dieulouard,  the  80th  ID  crossed  the 
Moselle  River  on  12  September  but  nearly  lost  its 
crossing  site  to  a  German  counterattack.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  morning  CCA  conducted  a  passage  of  lines 
amid  German  artillery  fire  and  traffic  congestion, 
advanced  into  the  disputed  bridgehead,  and  assaulted 
the  counterattacking  force.  The  Germans  withdrew, 
and  CCA  thrust  behind  the  Nancy  defenses.  By¬ 
passing  centers  of  resistance  and  ovemmning  sur¬ 
prised  German  columns,  the  command  reached 
Aixacourt  on  the  14th.  CCA  had  penetrated  45  miles 
in  37  hours. 

From  15  to  18  September,  the  4th  AD  consoli¬ 
dated  behind  Nancy.  CCA’s  position  at  Arracourt 
permitted  it  to  block  movement  into  and  out  of 
Nancy,  making  a  shambles  of  German  defenses  by 
raiding  across  supply  and  communication  routes. 
CCA  then  helped  4th  AD  elements  south  of  Nancy 
cross  the  Marne-Rhine  Canal.  CCB  moved  toward 
Chateau-Salins,  and  the  reserve  command  moved 
to  Luneville.  The  entire  division  prepared  to  continue 
its  drive  to  the  Saar  River. 

German  attacks  forced  the  4th  AD  to  switch  rap- 


CCA  protected  its  trains  by  keeping  them 
close  to  its  lead  elements.  When  its  columns 
moved  through  German  defenses,  the  trains 
passed  through  before  the  Germans  could 
reestablish  a  cohesive  resistance.  Keeping  the 
trains  and  forward  TFs  close  by  provided 
additional  security  for  the  trains. 


idly  to  a  mobile  defense.  German  armor  struck  the 
division  along  a  south-north  axis,  starting  at  Luneville. 
Facing  determined  resistance  there,  the  attackers 
bypassed  the  town  and  advanced  on  Aixacourt.  Un¬ 
der  cover  of  early  morning  fog,  the  Germans  repeat¬ 
edly  infiltrated  CCA’s  scattered  positions.  Many  tac¬ 
tical  encounters  ensued,  and  at  one  point,  German 
tanks  threatened  CCA’s  command  post  and  trains. 

CCA  first  broke  the  momentum  of  the  German 
attacks  with  aggressive  counterattacks,  then  concen¬ 
trated  its  forces,  and  finally  mounted  coordinated 
assaults  on  key  German  positions.  The  Germans 
were  unable  to  turn  initial  surprise  into  tactical  ben¬ 
efit.  Their  attack  disintegrated  into  uncoordinated 
actions  by  small  groups  of  tanks.  When  the  fog 
cleared,  U.S.  artillery,  air  support,  and  combined  aims 
assaults  forced  a  German  withdrawal. 

Nevertheless,  American  intelligence  reported  a 
major  buildup  of  German  forces  in  the  area.  The  4th 
AD  cancelled  its  plans  to  resume  offensive  opera¬ 
tions.  The  division’s  ability  to  counter  German  thrusts 
depended  on  mobility,  but  the  onset  of  heavy  rains 
reduced  off-road  vehicular  movement.  Moreover, 
the  Aixacourt  battles  had  left  the  combat  commands 
dispersed  and  overextended.  CCA,  for  example, 
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held  a  frontage  of  over  40  kilometers.  The  division 
concentrated,  withdrew  to  more  defensible  positions, 
and  then  conducted  a  positional  defense  against 
repeated  German  attacks,  which  accomplished 
little  at  considerable  cost  to  the  Germans.  On  12 
October,  the  4th  AD  withdrew  to  rest. 

Responsiveness.  The  demands  of  global 
conflict  drove  the  Aimy  to  build  multicapable  for¬ 
mations  for  World  War  II.  Expecting  to  operate 


The  4th  AD ’s  commander  and 
many  of  his  subordinate  officers  accompanied 
the  formation  throughout  its  training  and  into 
combat.  Leadership  continuity  simplified  the 
application  of  the  new  command  arid  organiza¬ 
tional  principles  in  a  combat  environment. 


across  a  broad  spectrum  of  mission  types  and  envi¬ 
ronments,  the  Army  wanted  interchangeable  units 
that  commanders  could  easily  integrate  into  coips 
or  army  commands.  Standardized  organizations  pro¬ 
moted  responsiveness  to  mission,  operating  environ¬ 
ment,  and  command.  Conversely,  the  unique  mate¬ 
riel  and  training  requirements  of  specialized 
formations  necessarily  imposed  restrictions  on  their 
employment  and  assignment. 

In  September  1942,  the  Army  abandoned  plans 
to  build  permanent,  specialized  corps  organizations. 
Corps  commands  lost  their  administrative  functions 
and  retained  only  headquarters  staffs  and  signal  units 
as  permanent  components.  Tactical  formations  were 
assigned  to  them  at  the  army  or  theater  command 
level,  based  on  the  corps’  mission.  These  assign¬ 
ments  changed  as  conditions  and  the  mission  dic¬ 
tated.  The  flexibility  of  this  concept  allowed  com¬ 
manders  to  assign  any  type  of  division  to  a  corps 
headquarters. 

The  corps  structure  encouraged  a  standard  divi¬ 
sion  design  that  facilitated  control  by  a  corps  com¬ 
mander,  regardless  of  his  branch.  Since  the  armored 
division  with  its  array  of  organic  assets  did  not  sim¬ 
plify  corps  control,  the  Army  removed  assets  not 
necessary  for  a  typical  mission  set  and  let  the  con¬ 
trolling  corps  headquarters  provide  augmentation  as 
needed.  During  operations  in  France,  for  example, 
the  4th  AD  relied  on  regular-  augmentation  from  its 
parent  XII  Corps  (see  figure).  The  division  no  longer 
required  organic  capabilities  for  all  possible  con¬ 
tingencies.  Consequently,  the  organic  tank  de¬ 
stroyer,  antiaircraft,  and  supply  battalions  of  the 
early  armored  division  designs  were  removed. 

Deployability.  The  Army  did  not  have  a  4-day 


aerial  deployment  requirement  during  World  War-  II. 
Instead,  America’s  ability  to  wage  a  global  war  de¬ 
pended  on  a  careful  balance  between  available 
sealift  capacity  and  organizational  size.  However, 
early  armored  division  tables  of  organization  and 
equipment  did  not  reflect  deployment  constraints. 
Instead,  the  formation’s  size  grew  to  accommodate 
the  armored  force’s  desire  to  maximize  combat 
power,  a  result  that  did  not  facilitate  overseas  de¬ 
ployment. 

The  problem  was  not  limited  to  the  armored  force. 
All  combat  organizations  exhibited  a  similar-  tendency 
to  accumulate  assets.  While  perhaps  desirable  in 
battle,  the  trend  toward  large  formations  threatened 
to  ensure  that  they  did  not  reach  combat  in  a  timely 
fashion.  To  resolve  the  tension  between  force  de¬ 
sign  and  deployability,  the  U.S.  War  Department  es¬ 
tablished  the  Reduction  Board,  which  was  active 
from  November  1942  to  June  1943.  The  Reduction 
Board’s  task  was  to  pare  the  vehicular-,  equipment, 
and  personnel  sizes  of  all  Army  formations  so  that 
the  force  levels  required  in  multiple  theaters  could 
be  met  with  available  transport  tonnage.  The  board 
clearly  gave  priority  to  deployability  over  organiza¬ 
tional  perfection.  Consequently,  the  armored  division 
shrank  from  390  to  263  tanks  and  from  14,620  to 
10,397  soldiers,  but  it  retained  its  combat  command 
structure.  The  cuts  produced  a  manageable  configu¬ 
ration  with  exceptional  organizational  flexibility. 

Versatility.  The  armored  division’s  mission  pro¬ 
file  in  World  War-  II  did  not  include  CONOPs.  Nev¬ 
ertheless,  it  had  to  reconfigure  its  combat  commands 
and  TFs  frequently  to  fit  evolving  mission  needs  and 
to  tailor  and  optimize  combat  power  for  specific  tac¬ 
tical  environments  and  operations.  The  4th  AD  nor¬ 
mally  concentrated  its  combat  power  in  two  com¬ 
bat  commands,  each  controlling  between  two  and 
four  TFs. 

During  the  race  across  France,  the  combat  com¬ 
mands  reconfigured  about  every  3  days,  executing 
task  organization  and  orders  via  radio.  Task  forces 
usually  included  a  combined  arms  team  able  to  cope 
with  a  variety  of  potential  situations,  but  circum¬ 
stances  sometimes  dictated  otherwise.  When  the 
Germans  attacked  the  reserve  command  at  Funeville 
on  18  September,  CCA  dispatched  a  tank-infantry 
TF  as  reinforcements.  The  command  recalled  the 
TF  the  following  day  when  the  Germans  attacked 
Arracourt.  To  speed  its  return,  the  TF  split  into  two 
parts — a  tank  force  and  an  infantry  force.  The  tank 
force  sped  ahead  to  form  a  new  TF  with  another 
tank  company  and  immediately  attacked  German 
tanks  threatening  CCA’s  command  post. 
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To  maintain  a  high  OPTEMPO,  the  4th  AD  needed  to  change  missions  rapidly  without 
reorganizing.  Radio  communications,  mission-type  orders,  and  the  combat  commands  enabled  the 
4th  AD  to  decentralize  command  and  achieve  an  organizational  flexibility  that  allowed  quick 
transitions  from  one  mission  to  the  next  without  significant  reduction  to  OPTEMPO. 


Elements  of  the  4th  AD,  including 
an  M-18  tank  destroyer,  cross 
the  Moselle  River,  15  March  1945. 


The  decentralized  command  structure  allowed  the 
4th  AD  to  conduct  multiple  actions  simultaneously. 
During  the  fighting  at  Arracourt,  CCA  managed  tac¬ 
tical  engagements  in  its  sector,  concentrated  the 
command  in  a  better  defensive  posture,  and  simul¬ 
taneously  planned  for  the  resumption  of  offensive 
operations  to  the  east.  CCB  and  division  headquar¬ 
ters  conducted  parallel  activities.  Thus,  while  the 
Germans  concentrated  on  inflicting  a  defeat  on  the 
4th  AD,  the  division  was  already  preparing  its  next 
major  operation.  Such  planning  expedited  the  imple¬ 
mentation  of  formal  orders  to  proceed  and  enabled 
the  division  to  exploit  opportunities  as  they  arose  with 
minimal  delay. 

Agility.  According  to  the  Army’s  Transformation 
concept,  when  IBCTs  and  Objective  Force  elements 
deployed,  they  were  to  conduct  a  broad  range  of 
warfighting  and  stability  and  support  operations. 
They  needed  the  ability  to  transition  quickly  among 
these  missions.  The  4th  AD’s  requirements  in  World 
War  II  focused  entirely  on  warfighting.  However, 
by  1940s  standards,  the  4th  AD  possessed  a  broad 


mission  set  that  included  an  aixay  of  offensive  and 
defensive  actions  to  exploit  the  division’s  unique  mix 
of  combat  power  and  mobility. 

To  maintain  a  high  OPTEMPO,  the  4th  AD 
needed  to  change  missions  rapidly  without  reorga¬ 
nizing.  Radio  communications,  mission-type  orders, 
and  the  combat  commands  enabled  the  4th  AD  to 
decentralize  command  and  achieve  an  organizational 
flexibility  that  allowed  quick  transitions  from  one  mis¬ 
sion  to  the  next  without  significant  reduction  to 
OPTEMPO.  Once  deployed  onto  the  Normandy 
beachhead,  the  4th  AD  changed  missions  frequently. 
After  static  fighting  in  the  bocage  country — char¬ 
acterized  by  berms  overgrown  with  high,  dense 
shrubbery — the  4th  AD  participated  in  the  deliber¬ 
ate  attack  phase  of  Operation  Cobra,  penetrated 
German  defenses,  and  then  shifted  to  an  exploita¬ 
tion  that  drove  to  the  French  port  of  Lorient. 

At  Lorient,  the  division  reversed  its  axis  of  ad¬ 
vance  and  pursued  the  Germans  across  France  into 
Lorraine.  During  operations  near  Nancy  and 
Arracourt,  the  4th  AD  ruptured  German  defenses, 
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crossed  the  Moselle  River,  and  encircled  Nancy. 
The  division  conducted  raids,  blocking  actions,  and 
probes  to  capitalize  on  its  initial  successes.  Although 
the  4th  AD  was  not  oriented  doctrinally  or  psycho¬ 
logically  for  defensive  operations,  it  conducted  a  suc¬ 
cessful  mobile  defense  against  German  armor  at 
Arracourt  before  CCA  wrested  the  initiative  from 


The  Army  wanted  interchangeable 
units  that  commanders  could  easily  integrate 
into  corps  or  army  commands.  Standardized 
organizations  promoted  responsiveness  to 
mission,  operating  environment,  and  command. 

Conversely,  the  unique  materiel  and 
training  requirements  of  specialized  formations 
necessarily  imposed  restrictions  on  their 
employment  and  assignment. 


the  Geimans  through  aggressive,  rapid  counterat¬ 
tacks.  From  late  September  until  it  withdrew  from 
combat  in  mid-October,  the  4th  AD  defended  in 
place  against  Geiman  attacks. 

The  flexibility  of  the  combat  command  structure 
was  critical  to  the  division’s  successes.  For  example, 
CCA  had  initially  prepared  to  establish  a  separate 
bridgehead  over  the  Moselle  River,  but  when  the 
80th  ID  crossed  at  Dieulouard,  CCA  did  not  delay 
operations  by  securing  its  own  crossing  point. 
Instead,  it  raced  to  Dieulouard,  passed  through 
the  80th  ID’s  lines,  attacked  through  German 
defenses,  thrust  forward  to  Arracourt,  and  began 
exploitations  and  raids.  When  a  German  counter¬ 
attack  forced  a  change  in  mission,  CCA  switched 
to  a  mobile  defense. 

CCB  similarly  adjusted  its  plans  for  crossing  the 
Moselle  River  in  response  to  tactical  developments. 
When  a  plan  to  follow  the  35th  ID  across  the  river 
became  impractical  because  of  Geiman  counterat¬ 
tacks,  CCB  found  an  alternate  crossing  site.  With¬ 
out  waiting  for  bridging  equipment  to  arrive,  CCB 
drove  through  the  Geimans,  thrust  eastward,  and  es¬ 
tablished  contact  with  CCA  to  the  real-  of  Nancy. 

Lethality  and  survivability.  Leadership,  situ¬ 
ational  awareness,  and  organizational  flexibility  were 
more  important  to  the  4th  AD’s  lethality  and  surviv¬ 
ability  at  Arracourt  than  unit  size  or  combat  plat¬ 
forms.  The  4th  AD’s  tanks  possessed  no  advantage 
over  the  Geiman  tanks  they  encountered,  but  they 
were  more  than  adequate  when  employed  at  the 
right  place  and  time. 

The  Germans  had  many  advantages  between  19 
and  22  September.  CCA  was  scattered  over  a  broad 


frontage,  and  the  departure  of  detachments  to  sup¬ 
port  other  operations  left  the  CCA  understrength  in 
tanks  and  tank  destroyers  just  as  the  Germans  con¬ 
centrated  their  armor  for  a  decisive  blow.  The  hilly 
terrain  around  Arracourt  encouraged  the  use  of  in¬ 
filtration  tactics  at  which  the  Geimans  excelled,  while 
a  heavy  morning  ground  fog  negated  the  American 
advantage  in  air  and  artillery  support.  Moreover,  the 
German  force  mix  included  a  number  of  Panther 
tanks  that  were  superior  to  CCA’s  Sherman  tanks. 

Nevertheless,  the  Geimans  suffered  80  tanks  and 
22  other  vehicles  destroyed,  617  soldiers  killed,  and 
171  prisoners  taken.  CCA  lost  only  14  medium  tanks, 
7  light  tanks,  and  113  wounded  and  killed  soldiers. 
CCA  destroyed  about  5  German  tanks  for  every 
American  tank  it  lost,  and  CCA  killed  or  captured  8 
Germans  for  every  American  soldier  wounded  or 
lost  in  combat.  CCA  remained  operational;  two  Ger¬ 
man  panzer  brigades  were  annihilated. 

This  success  stemmed  from  the  4th  AD’s  method 
of  operations  developed  during  its  race  across 
France.  The  4th  AD  functioned  as  a  collection  of 
combined  arms  task  forces.  Tanks  led  each  task 
force  column,  with  artillery  and  engineers  nearby  for 
immediate  fire  support  and  obstacle  clearance.  Field 
observers  accompanied  each  battalion  headquarters 
and  lead  element.  Linked  with  each  other  and  sup¬ 
porting  batteries  via  radio  net,  every  observer  could 
fire  any  or  all  available  support  batteries  at  once.  Li¬ 
aison  officers  with  forward  elements  coordinated 
close  air-  support  and  identified  aerial  targets.  As  they 
advanced,  the  task  forces  relied  on  a  powerful  com¬ 
bination  of  firepower  from  many  ground  and  aerial 
sources.  The  4th  AD  routinely  dispensed  with  phase 
lines,  flank  security,  and  rigid  control  measures.  Sub¬ 
ordinate  commanders  took  the  initiative  and  exploited 
opportunities  as  they  arose.  Commanders  used  liai¬ 
son  aircraft  to  keep  in  contact  with  forward  ele¬ 
ments,  which  were  often  separated  by  considerable 
distances. 

Moving  rapidly,  the  task  forces  kept  the  enemy 
confused  about  their  locations  and  intent.  They  rou¬ 
tinely  destroyed  phone  lines  and  communications 
centers  as  they  advanced.  Collectively,  these  actions 
permitted  the  division  to  operate  inside  the  enemy’s 
decision  cycle.  Stunned  and  repeatedly  surprised  by 
events,  German  commanders  could  only  respond  to 
crises  over  which  they  had  minimal  control.  Cohe¬ 
sive  Geiman  resistance  collapsed,  and  the  4th  AD 
advanced  to  the  Meuse  River.  When  fuel  shortages 
finally  halted  the  4th  AD,  the  Geimans  marshaled 
reserves  and  planned  a  counteroffensive  against  the 
Third  Army.  However,  the  sudden  double  envelop- 
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Sherman  tanks  of  the  4th  AD  cross 
the  Frebnch  National  Canal  near 
Bayon  on  20  September  1944. 


The  armored  division ’s  mission  profile  in  World  War  II  did  not  include  CONOPs.  Nevertheless, 
it  had  to  reconfigure  its  combat  commands  and  task  forces  frequently  to  fit  evolving  mission  needs 
and  to  tailor  and  optimize  combat  power  for  specific  tactical  environments  and  operations. 


ment  of  Nancy  upset  these  plans  and  forced  the 
Germans  to  execute  a  smaller  operation  that  lacked 
careful  coordination. 

Using  superior  situational  awareness,  the  4th  AD 
outmaneuvered  the  Geimans  and  fought  in  condi¬ 
tions  of  its  own  choosing.  Each  combat  command 
typically  employed  liaison  aircraft  and  mechanized 
cavalry  troops  for  route  reconnaissance  and  early 
warning  of  enemy  positions.  Ground  and  aerial  re¬ 
connaissance  permitted  TF  columns  to  bypass  en¬ 
emy  forces  and  avoid  deliberate  attacks  against  pre¬ 
pared  positions.  CCA  quickly  reached  Arracourt,  45 
miles  behind  German  lines,  with  minimal  losses.  Tak¬ 
ing  advantage  of  the  element  of  surprise,  CCA  over¬ 
ran  enemy  forces  reinforcing  Nancy  and  captured 
the  headquarters  charged  with  that  city’s  defense. 

At  Arracourt,  CCA  relied  on  reconnaissance  to 
coordinate  multiple  engagements  and  execute  effec¬ 
tive  counterattacks.  A  network  of  observation  posts 
provided  early  warning  of  a  Geiman  attack  on  19 
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and  20  September,  despite  the  fog  cover.  When  the 
fog  dissipated,  CCA’s  reconnaissance  units  pin¬ 
pointed  the  location  of  the  German  armor,  and 
American  tank-infantry  teams  with  artillery  and  air 
support  attacked.  When  the  Germans  overran 
CCA’s  mechanized  cavalry  screen  line  on  22  Sep¬ 
tember,  they  could  not  exploit  their  success.  CCA’s 
cavalry  alerted  the  command  of  the  attack  and  en¬ 
tangled  the  Geiman  tanks  in  a  delaying  action.  When 
intercepted  radio  traffic  provided  details  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  plans,  CCA  promptly  attacked  with  flanking 
fires  and  destroyed  an  entire  company.  A  hovering 
liaison  plane  spotted  and  helped  destroy  another  in¬ 
fantry  column  by  directing  artillery  fire  onto  it. 

Despite  bad  weather  and  platform  inferiority, 
CCA  outmaneuvered  and  outfought  the  Germans. 
The  4th  AD  had  more  experience  and  better  train¬ 
ing  than  its  opponents,  and  its  flexible,  combined  aims 
design  enabled  it  to  fight  as  a  team  of  integrated  sys¬ 
tems.  The  Geimans  employed  small  groups  of  tanks 
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To  resolve  the  tension  between 
force  design  and  deployability,  the  U.S.  War 
Department  established  the  Reduction  Board, 
which  was  active  from  November  1942  to  June 
1943.  The  Reduction  Board’s  task  was  to  pare 
the  vehicular,  equipment,  and  personnel  sizes  of 
all  Army  formations  so  that  the  force  levels 
required  in  multiple  theaters  could  be  met  with 
available  transport  tonnage.  The  board 
clearly  gave  priority  to  deployability  over 
organizational  perfection. 


with  minimal  or  no  support,  but  CCA  employed  task 
forces  comprised  of  tanks,  tank  destroyers,  infan¬ 
try,  and  engineers. 

From  the  combat  command  down  to  platoon  level, 
4th  AD  commanders  responded  to  events  more 
quickly  and  with  more  aggressiveness  than  did  their 
German  counterparts,  enabling  many  U.S.  soldiers 
to  stay  alive  during  lethal,  accidental  encounters  with 
the  enemy  in  the  fog  at  minimal  ranges.  For  example, 
when  one  platoon  of  the  704th  Tank  Destroyer  Bat¬ 
talion  stumbled  onto  a  German  tank  company,  the 
U.S.  platoon  attacked,  despite  its  technical  and  nu¬ 
merical  inferiority.  A  prolonged  duel  ensued  in  which 
the  Germans  lost  eight  tanks  before  retreating  in  con¬ 
fusion.  Such  aggressiveness  surprised  the  Germans 
and  disrupted  the  momentum  of  their  attacks.  Instead 
of  an  armored  mass  crushing  an  overextended  U.S. 
force,  the  German  thrust  disintegrated. 

Sustainability.  The  4th  AD’s  dispersed,  fast-mov¬ 
ing  operations  across  France  and  into  Lorraine  pre¬ 
cluded  reliance  on  a  fixed  supply  line.  The  combat 
commands  normally  carried  sufficient  fuel  and  am¬ 
munition  for  one  week  of  operations,  and  the  divi¬ 
sion  headquarters  also  routinely  allocated  medical 
and  maintenance  assets  to  the  commands.  CCA  and 
CCB  thus  possessed  some  self-sufficiency  and  a  lim¬ 
ited  capability  for  independent  operations.  When 
CCA  crossed  the  Moselle  River  and  thrust  toward 
Arracourt,  it  severed  its  link  with  the  supporting  80th 
ID  even  though  it  had  yet  to  make  physical  contact 
with  the  rest  of  the  4th  AD.  For  several  days,  CCA 
remained  isolated  behind  German  positions  at  Nancy. 
Subsisting  on  its  own  supplies,  it  continued  to  oper¬ 
ate  at  a  high  OPTEMPO  and  scored  some  of  its 
most  important  successes,  including  the  capture  of 
the  German  headquarters  controlling  Nancy’s  de¬ 
fenses. 

CCA  protected  its  trains  by  keeping  them  close 
to  its  lead  elements.  When  its  columns  moved 
through  German  defenses,  the  trains  passed  through 


before  the  Germans  could  reestablish  a  cohesive  re¬ 
sistance.  Keeping  the  trains  and  forward  task  forces 
close  by  provided  additional  security  for  the  trains. 
Problems  could  still  arise,  nonetheless.  On  13  Sep¬ 
tember,  CCA’s  trains  became  separated  from  the 
rest  of  the  command  during  the  drive  toward 
Arracourt.  Unable  to  reestablish  contact  before 
nightfall,  the  trains  provided  their  own  security  with 
personnel  on  hand.  More  typically,  the  combat  com¬ 
mands  carefully  coordinated  the  trains’  movements 
with  TF  operations  and  provided  security  elements 
when  prudent. 

The  reliability  of  U.S.  vehicles  and  equipment  also 
aided  sustainability.  Between  the  landing  at 
Normandy  and  the  crossing  of  the  Meuse  River,  the 
4th  AD’s  combat  vehicles  logged  over  1,000  miles 
under  their  own  power,  and  supply  trucks  logged 
nearly  3,000  miles.  The  division  then  embarked  on 
a  period  of  rapid  operations  that  climaxed  in  some 
of  the  largest  armor  engagements  that  U.S.  forces 
experienced  during  World  War  II.  Despite  the  in¬ 
tensity  of  operations,  the  4th  AD  did  not  lose  sig¬ 
nificant  numbers  of  tanks  to  mechanical  failure. 

The  4th  AD:  An  Objective  Force 

The  Army  designed  the  4th  AD  to  fight  on  a  Eu¬ 
ropean  battlefield  against  a  powerful  enemy  in  a  con¬ 
ventional,  high-intensity  conflict,  not  in  CONOPs  in 
undeveloped  regions  of  the  world.  But  the  attributes 
that  made  the  division  so  highly  successful  in  World 
War  II  are  similar'  to  those  the  Army  initially  envi¬ 
sioned  for  the  IBCTs  and  the  Objective  Force  in 
1999. 

The  operational  environment  described  for  the 
IBCTs  and  the  Objective  Force  differed  from  that 
of  the  World  War  II  armored  division.  The  former 
were  able  to  employ  a  much  more  extensive  and 
sophisticated  array  of  technologies.  However,  the 
IBCTs  and  the  Objective  Force  incorporated  the  best 
attributes  of  the  4th  AD:  responsiveness,  deploy¬ 
ability,  versatility,  agility,  lethality,  survivability,  and 
sustainability.  In  action  near  Arracourt  in  1944,  those 
attributes,  together  with  effective  training  and  deci¬ 
sive  leadership,  stood  the  4th  AD  in  good  stead,  and 
they  are  also  the  keys  to  success  on  tomorrow’s 
battlefield.  MR 


NOTES 

1 .  For  purposes  of  this  article,  the  term  “contingency  operations”  includes  the  broad 
range  of  peace,  stability,  and  enforcement  missions;  humanitarian  relief  actions;  and  in¬ 
tervention  in  local  or  regional  conflicts  involving  potential  enemies  with  paramilitary  or 
limited  conventional  military  capabilities. 

2.  These  force  attributes  were  taken  from  former  Army  Chief  of  Staff  General  Eric 
K.  Shinseki’s  ‘The  Army  Vision:  Soldiers  on  Point  for  the  Nation  . . .  Persuasive  in  Peace, 
Invincible  in  War,”  an  address  given  during  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  of  the 
United  States  Army,  Washington,  D.C.,  12  October  1999.  (See  sidebar.) 

3.  Note  that  the  2d  and  3d  ADs  did  not  adopt  this  organization.  They  retained  a  tra¬ 
ditional  regimental  structure  and  were  sometimes  dubbed  “heavy”  armored  divisions. 
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Mm  S  OF  SUMMER  2003,  a  higher  percentage 
YY  of  the  total  Army  appears  committed  to  ac¬ 
tive  combat  operations  than  during  any  period  since 
World  War  II. 1  While  the  Aimy  moves  to  transform 
at  a  forced  pace,  it  still  defends  against  the  most 
certain  foreign  threat  the  continental  United  States 
(CONUS)  has  faced  since  the  War  of  1812. 
Change  is  not  new;  it  is  a  staple  of  defense.2  How¬ 
ever,  new  combinations  of  requirements — quick 
response  (expeditionary)  and  long-term  national 
commitments  (enduring) — require  unusual  solutions 
both  overseas  and  in  CONUS. 

Several  new  challenges  facing  the  Army  are 
implementation  requirements  that  stem  from 
the  September  2002  National  Security  Strategy  of 
the  United  States .3  These  competing  requirements 
include — 

□  Preemption  of  global  terrorist  attacks. 

0  Support  of  domestic  homeland  security. 

0  Reconstruction  of  failed  states  to  eliminate 
sources  of  terrorism. 

0  Evolving  landpower  for  total-spectrum  op¬ 
erations  that  accelerate  Transformation  across  all 
services. 

The  result  is  that  America’s  Aimy  must  become 
more  expeditionary — the  first  with  the  most — and 


We  should  regard  current  Transformation 
processes  as  a  glass  half  full.  Transformation  is 
not  going  away  in  the  face  of  other  compelling 
challenges;  nor  should  it.  Transformation 
enables  America’s  Army  to  stay  inside  the 
decision  loops  of  adversaries  as  part  of  a  larger 
national  effort.  Those  who  believe  the  pace  is 
too  rapid  will  be  disappointed.  The  pace  will 
not  slow.  In  fact,  it  will  increase. 


more  enduring — capable  of  providing  long-term 
domination  while  rebuilding  multiple  failed  states  and 
defending  the  homeland. 

New  National  Security  Strategy 

In  June  2002  at  West  Point,  New  York,  President 
George  W.  Bush  introduced  his  principles  of  re¬ 
sponse  to  the  threats  of  global  terrorism.  He  said, 
“All  nations  that  decide  for  aggression  and  terror  will 
pay  a  price.  We  will  not  leave  the  safety  of  America 
and  the  peace  of  the  planet  at  the  mercy  of  a  few 
mad  terrorists  and  tyrants.  We  will  lift  this  dark  threat 
from  our  country  and  from  the  world.”4 

In  two  aspects,  Bush’s  statement  is  a  remarkable 
departure  from  past  national  security  strategies.  First, 
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while  deterrence — then  defense — remain  essential, 
particularly  for  the  use  of  strategic  nuclear  weap¬ 
ons,  strategy  is  offense-oriented,  particularly  with  re¬ 
spect  to  countering  global  terrorism.  Landpower 
must  be  capable  of  strategic  offensive  operations  to 
preempt  hostile  use  of  weapons  of  mass  destruc¬ 
tion  (WMD).  Landpower  should  also  be  capable  of 


The  U.S.  Army,  in  a  Federal  Republic 
appropriately  safeguarding  the  rights  of  the 
citizenry  in  a  democracy,  must  support  state  and 
local  governments  as  they  fight  terrorists  who 
are  willing  to  die  and  to  kill  thousands  if  not 
millions  of  Americans.  America’s  Army  must 
underwrite,  hopefully,  zero-defect  defense  of  the 
continent;  it  must  be  expeditionary — at  home. 


effecting  regime  change  in  hostile  states  harboring 
terrorists  supported  by  WMD  with  or  without  coa¬ 
litions  of  the  willing  and  with  little  advance  notice. 

These  concepts  are  big,  new,  and  quite  different 
from  past  defensive  multilateral  military  require¬ 
ments  [such  as  NATO]  essentially  structured  cur¬ 
rent  landpower  strategy.  Solid  action  programs, 
funded  by  a  growing  defense  budget  that  dwarfs  the 
combined  defense  budgets  of  potential  friends  and 
foes  alike,  back  this  national  policy. 

As  proven  in  recent  military  operations.  Bush  says 
what  he  wants  and  then  does  what  he  says.  De¬ 
claratory  policy  becomes  quite  credible  because  it 
has  been  consistently  and  effectively  converted  into 
action  policy. 

Opportunities  for  intervention  abound.  North  Ko¬ 
rea,  b  an,  and  Syria  have  been  put  on  notice  after 
recent  midintensity  operations  to  effect  regime 
change  in  Iraq.5  Relocating  U.S.  forces  in  South 
Korea  from  the  demilitarization  zone  could  free 
those  forces  for  offensive  operations  to  force  North 
Korean  regime  change  in  the  event  of  provocation. 
Offensive  U.S.  military  forces  should  be  present  in 
the  Middle  East  for  the  near  term.  Is  the  next  step 
to  effect  a  presence  in  Palestine  and  the  Golan 
Heights  to  guarantee  peace?  Or  is  it  to  respond  to 
a  terrorist  coup  in  Pakistan  (nuclear-  threat)  or  in 
Saudi  Arabia  (global  oil  supply)?  Forces  appear 
about  ready  to  be  dispersed  globally  to  enable  of¬ 
fensive  operations  in  forward  operating  bases  “de¬ 
signed  for  the  rapid  projection  of  American  military 
power  against  terrorists,  hostile  states  and  other  po¬ 
tential  adversaries”  around  the  world.6  These  are, 
indeed,  new  potential  offensive  warfighting  readiness 
challenges  for  America’s  Army. 


But  there  are  other  waves  of  challenges,  such  as 
Transformation  and  domestic  defense.  Civil  author¬ 
ity  over  the  U.S.  military,  supported  consistently  by 
legislative  authority,  is  explicit  in  demanding  Trans¬ 
formation  to  enable  the  offensive.  Secretary  of  De¬ 
fense  Donald  H.  Rumsfeld  is  making  the  most 
sweeping  changes  to  DOD  since  those  mandated 
in  The  National  Security  Act  of  1947,  which  cre¬ 
ated  the  department.7 

Providing  for  landpower  support  in  defense  of  the 
homeland  is  another  aspect  of  The  National  Secu¬ 
rity  Strategy  that  is  challenging.  As  America’s  Army, 
the  U.S.  Army,  in  a  Federal  Republic  appropriately 
safeguarding  the  rights  of  the  citizenry  in  a  democ¬ 
racy,  must  support  state  and  local  governments  as 
they  fight  terrorists  who  are  willing  to  die  and  to  kill 
thousands  if  not  millions  of  Americans. 

America’s  Army  must  underwrite,  hopefully,  zero- 
defect  defense  of  the  continent;  it  must  be  expedi¬ 
tionary — at  home.  Composed  as  it  is  of  active  forces 
(Federal,  national),  U.S.  Army  National  Guard 
(ARNG)  (state,  regional),  and  U.S.  Army  Reserve 
(USAR)  (Federal,  regional),  America’s  Army  is  su¬ 
perbly  designed  to  support  this  mandate.  Imagining 
a  framework  of  sharing  of  responsibilities  and  au¬ 
thorities  more  suited  to  serious  defense  of  the  citi¬ 
zenry  is  difficult.8  But  it  is  equally  difficult  to  envi¬ 
sion  a  force  that  is  truly  expeditionary — both  foreign 
and  domestic — simultaneously. 

The  Active  Army  naturally  leads  when  the  total 
Army  of  Active  Component  and  Reserve  Com¬ 
ponent  units  is  projected  globally  in  offensive  or 
defensive  operations  under  the  constitutionally  man¬ 
dated  powers  of  the  President  as  commander- 
in-chief.  In  the  past,  the  Active  Army  has  often  led 
federalized  forces  of  the  various  state  ARNGs 
during  periods  of  domestic  disturbance,  such  as  the 
several  Garden  Plot  operations  to  restore  order  in 
major  urban  areas  in  the  1960s.  Although  these  are 
important  precedents  for  ARNG  service,  it  is  unlikely 
that  they  apply  to  current  homeland  defense  require¬ 
ments. 

In  each  state,  the  central  executive  authority  re¬ 
sponding  to  terrorist  attack  is  the  state  governor.  The 
state  military  force,  mandated  to  provide  such  sup¬ 
port  as  might  be  required  to  state  and  local  first-re¬ 
sponders,  is  the  ARNG  of  each  state.  Just  as  U.S. 
defense  is  the  first  and  dominant  priority  of  the  U.S. 
Army,  homeland  defense  of  each  state  would  be  the 
first  and  dominant  responsibility  of  a  state’s  Joint 
National  Guard.9 

As  Federal  leadership  (executive  and  legislative) 
provides  military  and  other  support  to  a  state  under 
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We  might  ask  iflandpower  would  have  been  more  effective  in  achieving  national 
objectives  if  a  clearly  dominant,  enduring  capability  Imd  been  provided  immediately  to  augment 
temporarily  effective  decisive  expeditionary  capability. . . .  Failing  to  subsequently  provide  the 
enduring  force  dominant  in  LIC  and  SOSO  might  have  made  effective  regime-building 
much  more  difficult — with  more  serious  implications  to  come. 


terrorist  attack,  it  seems  likely  that  those  forces 
would  be  under  the  command  of  the  state  governor 
with  appropriate  authority  and  responsibility  del¬ 
egated  to  the  state’s  adjutant  general.10  Not  surpris¬ 
ingly,  Lieutenant  General  Steven  Blum,  Chief  of  the 
National  Guard  Bureau,  appears  to  “want  state  ad¬ 
jutants  general,  under  some  conditions,  to  retain  con¬ 
trol  of  their  activated  units,  as  joint  task  force  com¬ 
manders,  capable  of  addressing  any  mission 
presented,  utilizing  all  the  forces  available  within  the 
state  or  attached  from  other  sources.”11 

Joint  task  force  (JTF)  command  within  a  state  ex¬ 
ecuting  homeland  defense  is  clearly  an  important, 
and  certainly  a  logical,  expanded  role  for  the  ARNG, 
and  it  is  a  role  that  will  require  the  most  serious  pro¬ 
fessional  leader  development.  Senior  leaders  in  the 
ARNG  (officers  and  noncommissioned  officers)  are 
clearly  up  to  the  task.  After  all,  their  demonstrated 
competence  in  conducting  Partnership  for  Peace 
(PfP)  operations  with  former  Soviet  Warsaw  Pact 
nations  in  Eastern  Europe  contributed  materially  to 
the  eastern  expansion  of  NATO  to  Russia — a  stra¬ 
tegic  achievement  of  the  first  magnitude. 
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At  issue  for  the  ARNG  is  not  the  quality  of  per¬ 
formance,  it  is  the  quantity  of  support  required.  How 
much  can  the  Nation  expect  the  ARNG  to  do?  Com¬ 
petence — current  or  achievable — is  not  the  issue  in 
expanding  ARNG  commitment  to  serious  homeland 
defense.  The  issue  is  time  and  the  ability  of  its  citi¬ 
zen-soldier  leaders  to  fulfill  expanded,  enduring, 
homeland-defense  responsibilities.  The  ARNG  must 
fulfill  the  homeland-defense  role  as  well  as  be  pre¬ 
pared  to  respond  rapidly  in  an  expeditionary  mode 
to  WMD  attack.  And,  the  ARNG  must  perform 
these  roles  without  a  serious  degradation  of  the  ca¬ 
pability  to  support  overseas  offensive  and  defensive 
landpower  operations  that  The  National  Security 
Strategy  envisages. 

Of  course,  the  ARNG  could  be  enlarged,  or  the 
USAR  could  be  expanded  to  support  offensive  and 
homeland  defense  responsibilities.  The  USAR  could 
also  establish  special-purpose,  multifunctional  units 
on  call  to  conduct  operations  in  support  of  ARNG 
JTFs  in  states  under  attack.  The  USAR  could  also 
form  additional  units  prepared  to  replace  priority 
ARNG  units  called  to  JTF  duty  in  their  state  and, 
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therefore,  no  longer  be  available  for  overseas  pre¬ 
emption  or  stability  operations.  Certainly  these  things 
are  doable,  but  how  large  should  the  offensive- 
defensive  hedge  be?12  The  Severe  Acute  Respira¬ 
tory  Syndrome  epidemic  in  China  is  a  modest  mea¬ 
sure  of  what  might  occur  after  serious  biological 
weapon  attack  in  the  United  States.  Current  formu¬ 
lations  of  homeland  defense  might  be  too  narrow. 


Offensive  operations  to  effect  regime 
change  might  or  might  not  require  destruction 
of  the  enemy’s  military,  but  it  certainly  will 
require  firm  control  of  the  population  for  as 
long  as  is  required  to  embed  a  new  regime. 

In  Germany,  Japan,  and  South  Korea,  doing 
so  took  years,  if  not  decades. 


A  destructive  computer  vims  that  interrupts  vital  ser¬ 
vices  or  a  sudden  regional  power  blackout  can  in¬ 
fluence  millions  in  their  homes  or  work  environments 
almost  immediately.  Sudden,  direct  attack  against  the 
population  can  override,  simultaneously,  the  protec¬ 
tive  shield  of  Nation,  state,  and  local  governments. 

The  complexity  of  day-to-day  American  life  cre¬ 
ates  many  pressure  points  for  applying  disruptive  ter¬ 
rorism.  Recent  examples  include  the  sniper  attacks 
in  and  around  Washington,  D.C.,  and  the  electrical 
blackouts  in  the  northeast  and  upper  Midwest.  Un¬ 
certainty  and  fear  can  create  remarkable  demands 
for  protection.  For  example,  after  a  missile  shot  down 
an  Israeli  civilian  aircraft  in  Kenya  in  December 
2002,  politicians  called  for  ARNG  air  defense  units 
to  be  placed  at  all  U.S.  airports. 

The  point  is  that  the  U.S.  defense  establishment 
is  now  between  a  rock  and  a  hard  place  in  recon¬ 
ciling  new,  nontraditional  offensive  missions  and  ex¬ 
traordinary  and  unpredictable  (including  irrational  but 
compelling?)  homeland  defense  requirements  likely 
to  occur  simultaneously.  Both  scenarios  clearly  re¬ 
quire  effective,  quick-response  (expeditionary)  ca¬ 
pabilities,  whether  overseas  or  at  home,  fully  respon¬ 
sive  to  public  expectations. 

The  tension  between  what  the  public  expects  and 
what  the  military  can  provide  is  aggravated  by 
emerging  military  requirements  to  bolster  various 
failed  regimes  in  countries  that  are  attractive  to  ter¬ 
rorist  networks.  Such  regimes  have  failed  because 
they  were  never  viable  (as  in  Congo  and  Somalia) 
or  because  the  U.S.  changed  their  regimes,  and  we 
now  find  ourselves  responsible  for  rebuilding  them 
(as  in  the  Balkans,  Afghanistan,  and  most  recently, 


Iraq).13  Rebuilding  takes  years,  if  not  decades,  and 
the  result  is  a  profoundly  enduring  presence.  The  nec¬ 
essary  size  of  an  enduring  presence  is  clearly  de¬ 
batable  and  appears  to  vary  state  by  state.14 

Bosnia,  aided  by  the  European  Union  and  NATO, 
is  a  clear,  good-news  story.  Similar  PfP  operations, 
stability  operations  and  support  operations  (SOSO) 
in  Bosnia  and  in  Kosovo  have  resulted  in  significant 
achievements.  Such  operations  supporting  substan¬ 
tial  joint,  interagency,  multinational  (JIM),  and  inter¬ 
governmental  programs,  ensure  a  highly  effective 
and  enduring  presence.  By  its  actions  in  the  Balkans, 
the  Army  has  demonstrated  solid  proficiency  in  in¬ 
tergovernmental  and  JIM  programs.  A  firmly  insti¬ 
tutionalized  feedback  process  ensures  that  lessons 
learned  are  shared  and  trained  across  the  Army. 
Unfortunately,  this  success  record  has  not  been 
matched  to  date  in  Afghanistan.  The  growth  in  vio¬ 
lence  from  2002  to  2003  brings  ominous  recollec¬ 
tions  of  the  Vietnam  experience.15 

We  cannot  yet  predict  the  outcome  of  the  regime 
change  in  Iraq,  but  near-term  omens  are  not  favor¬ 
able.  Restoring  basic  services  will  come  in  time,  as 
will  creating  genuine  political  comity  among  compet¬ 
ing  ethnic  groups.  Low-intensity  conflict  (LIC)  mixed 
with  SOSO  will  give  way  to  SOSO  when  there  is 
clear  restoration  of  law  and  order  and  basic  needs, 
such  as  electricity,  water,  and  food.  However,  mili¬ 
tary  capability,  sufficient  to  cause  regime  change, 
decisively  employed  in  a  mosaic  of  land,  sea,  air,  spe¬ 
cial  forces,  and  the  CIA  in  midintensity  conflict 
(MIC),  clearly  has  not  proven  to  be  sufficiently  domi¬ 
nant  and  enduring  to  enable  effective  follow-up 
SOSO  on  the  ground.  Nor  has  such  military  capa¬ 
bility  been  successful  in  preventing  the  development 
of  local  insurgent  and  terrorist  groups  that  will  have 
to  be  neutralized  before  there  can  be  substantial 
state-building.  The  enemy  has  a  vote.  Commend¬ 
able  intergovernmental  and  JIM  practices  from  the 
Balkans  have  not  yet  been  translated  throughout 
Iraq.16 

After  the  highly  effective  MIC  operations  in  Af¬ 
ghanistan  and  Iraq,  even  the  most  casual  observer 
can  see  that  the  military  has  been  successful  in  con¬ 
ducting  operations  that  differ  significantly  from  the 
way  operations  were  conducted  in  Operation  Desert 
Storm.  The  long,  deliberate  buildup  to  achieving 
dominant  landpower,  characteristic  of  Operation 
Desert  Storm,  is  gone. 

Rumsfeld’s  recent  commentary  makes  it  clear  that 
he  aggressively  and  successfully  sought  rapid  mili¬ 
tary  action  backed  by  sufficient  land,  sea,  air,  SOF, 
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Lieutenant  Colonel  Jenks  Reid  of  the 
1st  Armored  Division’s  air  defense 
artillery  battalion  talks  to  residents  of 
Airport  Village,  near  Baghdad,  about 
his  role  in  providing  security  to  their 
village  after  a  ribbon-cutting  cere¬ 
mony  celebrating  the  opening  of  the 
refurbished  Airport  Village  Clinic,' 

1 8  October  2003. 


Past  doctrinal  concepts  of  regime-building,  such  as  imposition  of  constabulary 
forces,  appear  inappropriate  for  the  practices  of  sudden  changes  in  the  mosaic  that  might  have 
been  stimulated  by  competent  enemies;  that  is,  requiring  rapid  changes  in  force  composition  and 
mission  so  as  to  continue  to  dominate  local  situations.  Occupying  forces  might  have  to  employ 
rapidly  shifting  combinations  of  SOSO,  LIC,  and  MIC  to  retain  the  tactical  initiative 
particularly  when  the  stakes  include  potential  use  of  WMD. 


and  CIA  capabilities  applied  in  a  shifting  mosaic  suf¬ 
ficient  to  decisively  remove  Iraq’s  old  regime.17  This 
certainly  reflects  successful  Transformation  under¬ 
way.  Yet,  expeditionary  landpower  successful  for 
conventional  midintensity  fighting  has  proven  inad¬ 
equate  for  establishing  the  necessary  enduring  con¬ 
ditions  for  SOSO  to  build  a  new  regime. 

Looking  back  on  the  campaign  from  months  or 
years  of  perspective,  we  might  ask  if  landpower 
would  have  been  more  effective  in  achieving  national 
objectives  if  a  clearly  dominant,  enduring  capability 
had  been  provided  immediately  to  augment  tempo¬ 
rarily  effective  decisive  expeditionary  capability.  As 
Richard  Hart  Sinnreich  recently  commented, 
“[Flighting  a  war  quickly  and  cheaply  doesn’t  guar¬ 
antee  winning  it  quickly  and  cheaply.”18  Decisive 
action  certainly  precluded  destruction  of  oil  fields  and 
might  have  precluded  the  generation  and  employ¬ 
ment  of  WMD  in  Iraq.  Many  other  highly  negative 
contingencies  did  not  materialize,  at  least  not  during 
the  first  several  months  of  occupation.  Clearly  U.S. 
forces  achieved  great  successes,  but  the  mission 
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was  essentially  regime  change,  WMD  or  not.  Fail¬ 
ing  to  subsequently  provide  the  enduring  force  domi¬ 
nant  in  LIC  and  SOSO  might  have  made  effective 
regime-building  much  more  difficult — with  more  se¬ 
rious  implications  to  come. 

Some  implications  began  to  appeal-  by  early  fall 
2003,  with  continuing  terrorist  operations  against 
U.S.  and  British  occupying  forces.  The  coalition  of 
the  willing  appeal's  anemic  in  providing  military  force 
appropriate  to  assist  in  effective  occupation. 

The  point  is  not  to  apply  20-20  hindsight  to  criti¬ 
cize  a  clearly  brilliant  campaign  that  was  well  led 
and  well  fought.  Rather,  it  is  to  suggest  that  the  ex¬ 
peditionary  mindset  that  pervades  execution  of  The 
National  Security  Strategy  and  thereby  the  design 
of  major  Army  forces  for  a  future  military  might  be 
fallacious. 

Perhaps  such  a  mindset  is  appropriate  for  the 
U.S.  Air  Force  (USAF),  the  U.S.  Navy  (USN),  the 
U.S.  Special  Operations  Command  (SOCOM), 
and  certainly  for  the  U.S.  Marine  Coips  (USMC), 
as  the  USMC’s  basic  rationale.  Such  a  mindset  is 
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essential  when  there  is  a  fleeting  target  as  envis¬ 
aged  by  strategic  planners  within  DOD.  Andy 
Hoehn,  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for 
Strategy,  says,  “If  there  is  a  terrorist  training  camp 
somewhere  and  we  come  to  understand  that  there 
is  something  we  can  do  militarily,  we  don’t  have  a 
month  to  do  it.  .  .  .  We  certainly  don’t  have  six 
months  to  do  it.  We  may  only  have  hours  to  do  it.”19 

The  Army  should  certainly  be  an  effective  par¬ 
ticipant  in  expeditionary  operations.  However,  expe¬ 
ditionary  capability  has  not  been  the  fundamental  ra¬ 
tionale  for  America’s  Army,  although  it  is  clearly  a 
useful  capability  to  provide  to  the  President  and  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Defense,  particularly  when  unique  forced- 
entry  capabilities  arc  required  far  inland. 

The  Army  exists  to  control  people — holding  the 
bayonet  at  as  many  throats  as  required  for  as  long 
as  required  to  achieve  the  U.S.  national  will,  what¬ 
ever  that  might  require  as  military,  political,  economic, 
and  social  change  might  be  sought.  How  long  “hold¬ 
ing  the  bayonet”  takes  is  a  decision  of  national  civil 
authority.  After  other  services  have  gone  back  to 
their  bases  in  the  United  States  or  overseas, 
America’s  Army  is  expected  to,  and  will,  endure  in 
the  target  state  to  underwrite  America’s  larger  po¬ 
litical,  social,  economic,  or  military  objectives. 

Offensive  operations  to  effect  regime  change 
might  or  might  not  require  destruction  of  the  enemy’s 
military,  but  it  certainly  will  require  firm  control  of 
the  population  for  as  long  as  is  required  to  embed  a 
new  regime.  In  Germany,  Japan,  and  South  Korea, 
doing  so  took  years,  if  not  decades.  Firm  control  re¬ 
quires  a  solid,  survivable,  enduring  presence  suffi¬ 
cient  to  overcome  the  unpleasant  uncertainties  of  oc¬ 
cupation.  Should  that  credible  presence  be  provided 
in  survivable,  psychologically  intimidating  Abrams  or 
Bradleys?  Is  it  feasible  or  desirable  to  attempt  to 
maintain  an  intimidating  presence  in  light  Stryker 
Brigade  Combat  Teams  (SBCT)  or  Future  Combat 
Systems  (FCS),  which  are  potentially  vulnerable  to 
future  hand-held  weapons — top  down  or  bottom  up 
or  whatever?  The  Abrams-Bradley  pair  clearly  is 
world  class — militarily  and  psychologically  dominant. 
Would  a  lighter  Objective  Force,  FCS -equipped,  be 
as  dominant  and  survivable? 

So,  on  the  one  hand,  national  requirements  in¬ 
crease  for  quick-response  expeditionary  opera¬ 
tions — offensive  and  defensive.  On  the  other  hand, 
requirements  mount  for  enduring  landpower  domi¬ 
nation  as  failed  states  rebuild.  Similar  requirements 
rise  for  homeland  defense.  Now  add  Transforma¬ 


tion.  The  response  cannot  be  either-or;  it  must 
be  all,  and  this  is  the  challenge  for  America’s  Army 
at  war — expeditionary  and  enduring,  foreign  and 
domestic. 

Expeditionary  and 
Enduring  Force  Design 

The  issue  is  not  whether  America’s  Army  should 
be  equipped  with  a  more  readily  deployable  SBCT 
or  whether  it  should  strive  for  Objective  Forces 
equipped  with  FCS.  It  should,  when  for  national  mili¬ 
tary  reasons  it  is  essential  to  augment  the  superb  ex¬ 
peditionary  capabilities  of  US  AF,  USN,  and  particu¬ 
larly,  USMC  and  SOCOM.  Certainly  this  was 
General  Peter  K.  Schoomaker’s  emphasis  when  he 
addressed  the  need  for  a  “more  ‘joint’,  ‘expedition¬ 
ary’  and  ‘modular-’”  army.20 

The  majority  of  America’s  Army  should  be  fully 
equipped  with  mobile,  highly  survivable,  fully  pro¬ 
tected  firepower  capable  of  fighting  and  winning  un¬ 
der  the  worst  conceivable  conditions  while  also  thor¬ 
oughly  intimidating  (hopefully,  justifiably  terrifying) 
any  person  or  group  electing  to  oppose  the  objec¬ 
tives  of  enduring  national  military  commitment.20 
Similar  logic  applies  to  the  full  combat,  combat  sup¬ 
port,  combat  service  support  suite  of  materiel.  What¬ 
ever  a  commander’s  personal  belief  about  what  is 
happening  in  the  targeted  objective  area,  and  as  ap¬ 
propriate  and  justifiable  as  his  actions  might  seem, 
the  forcible  presence  of  America’s  Army  should 
channel  his  actions  to  those  desired  by  the  Nation, 
for  as  long  as  the  Nation  elects  to  dominate  the  area. 
The  enduring — not  expeditionary — mission  of  the 
Army  is  enduring  domination. 

When  future  joint  forces  assemble  for  network¬ 
centric  operations,  landpower  must  be  able  to  pre¬ 
vail  across  a  broad  spectrum  of  conflict.  Former 
Army  Chief  of  Staff  General  Eric  K.  Shenseki  out¬ 
lined  his  vision  of  the  breadth  of  required  capabili¬ 
ties  early  in  2000:  “The  spectrum  of  likely  opera¬ 
tions  describes  a  need  for  land  forces  in  joint, 
combined,  and  multinational  formations  for  a  vari¬ 
ety  of  missions  extending  from  humanitarian  assis¬ 
tance  and  disaster  relief  to  peacekeeping  and  peace¬ 
making  to  major  theater  wars,  including  conflicts 
involving  the  potential  use  of  weapons  of  mass  de¬ 
struction.  The  Army  will  be  responsive  and  domi¬ 
nant  at  every  point  on  that  spectrum”  [emphasis 
added].22  There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  those 
imperatives  no  longer  apply.  In  fact,  recent  events 
reinforce  the  requirements  for  full-spectrum  readi¬ 
ness. 
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Now  add  the  additional  requirements  of  The 
National  Security  Strategy — inter  alia  regime 
change  created  through  offensive  preemptive  opera¬ 
tions.  Clearly  America’s  Army  needs  adaptive  lead¬ 
ers;  organizations;  adaptive  doctrine  and  tactics, 
techniques,  and  procedures  (TTP);  training;  and 
most  of  all,  superb  soldiers.  It  goes  back  to  the 
absolute  requirements  of  balanced  doctrine,  train¬ 
ing,  leader,  organization,  materiel,  and  soldiers 
(DTLOMS),  each  exploiting  cascading  excellence 
in  America’s  Army.23 

There  is  more.  We  need  to  ensure  that  the  requi¬ 
site  balanced  DTLOMS  will  support  varying  mosa¬ 
ics  of  combat  capability  composed  of  land,  sea,  air, 
SOF,  CIA,  and  such  multinational  capabilities  as  coa¬ 
litions  of  the  willing  or  combinations  of  Federal,  state, 
and  local  government.  Finally,  add  expectations  of 
uncertain  change  in  complex  organizations.  In  his 
treatise  “The  Objective  Force  in  2005,”  John  Riggs 
says,  “The  Objective  [Future]  Force  is  composed 
of  modular,  scalable,  flexible  organizations  for 
prompt  and  sustained  land  operations”  [emphasis 
added].24  So,  unpredictable  changes  in  the  compo¬ 
sition  of  teams  of  decisionmakers  during  operations 
appear  certain  at  about  every  echelon. 

An  ongoing  discussion  focuses  on  materiel  and 
specifically  the  characteristics  of  the  Objective 
Force-FCS.  The  debate  is  predictable  and  appropri¬ 
ate.  After  all,  FCS  will  cost  billions.  But,  the  most 
dramatic  new  challenge  to  the  Army  does  not  come 
out  of  that  debate,  whatever  the  materiel  solutions. 
The  challenge  comes  with  the  ripple  effects  of  com¬ 
parable  change  in  balancing  DTLOMS  in  the  face 
of  sustained  operations  in  a  continually  changing 
mosaic  of  expeditionary  and  enduring,  foreign  and 
domestic,  national  military  capabilities  mandated  by 
The  National  Security  Strategy.  This  is  unprec¬ 
edented.25 

Doctrine.  The  Objective  Force-FCS  conceptual 
framework  is  comprehensive  and  thoughtful.  Clearly 
this  concept  is  adapting  to  the  requirements  of  evolv¬ 
ing  joint  doctrine.  In  fact,  given  strong  Army  pater¬ 
nity  in  creating  doctrine,  this  is  not  surprising.  It  re¬ 
mains  to  be  seen  if  a  decisive  capability  to  end  a 
regime  is  sufficient  to  dominate  and  to  create  these 
conditions  or  whether  diplomatic  efforts  can  induce 
other  nations  to  support  us  with  military  capabilities 
to  create  those  conditions. 

Employing  highly  flexible,  varying  mosaics  of  ca¬ 
pabilities  mandates  review  of  doctrine  to  ensure  that 
the  use  of  new,  perhaps  transient,  capabilities,  such 
as  Delta  or  CIA  operatives  or  state  and  local  gov¬ 


ernments,  is  understood  and  assimilated  by  leaders 
and  that  TTP  have  been  embedded  to  ensure  their 
effective  integration.  Past  doctrinal  concepts  of  re¬ 
gime-building,  such  as  imposition  of  constabulary 
forces,  appear  inappropriate  for  the  practices  of  sud¬ 
den  changes  in  the  mosaic  that  might  have  been 
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stimulated  by  competent  enemies;  that  is,  requiring 
rapid  changes  in  force  composition  and  mission  so 
as  to  continue  to  dominate  local  situations.  Occupy¬ 
ing  forces  might  have  to  employ  rapidly  shifting  com¬ 
binations  of  SOSO,  LIC,  and  MIC  to  retain  the  tac¬ 
tical  initiative,  particularly  when  the  stakes  include 
potential  use  of  WMD.  The  occupying  force  must 
possess  joint  tactical  constructs,  appropriate  to  rapid 
shifts  up  and  down  the  spectrum  of  conflict. 

Conceptually,  it  seems  likely  that  the  doctrinal  ex¬ 
pectation  should  more  and  more  envisage  combined 
arms  operations.  Mounted  combined  arms  forces  are 
represented  by  the  symbology  of  red,  blue,  yellow, 
and  the  lightening  bolt  of  the  Armor  patch.  Light 
forces  are  combined  arms  for  foot,  parachute,  heli¬ 
copter,  or  air  and  land  mobility.  SOF  are  combined 
arms  that  now  include  the  USAF  and  the  USN.  Sus¬ 
taining  highly  capable  combinations  of  capabilities 
within  these  combined  arms  teams  is  challenging. 
Now,  the  national  military  vision  is  a  combined  arms 
of  the  combined  arms;  that  is,  having  rapidly  vari¬ 
able  mixes  of  the  entire  base  of  combined  arms  that 
can  assemble  rapidly  for  decisive,  then  hopefully, 
dominant  operations.  This  is  not  the  conventional 
constabulary,  nor  is  the  appropriate  conventional,  pre¬ 
determined,  domestic,  natural -disaster  team  when  the 
threat  is  global  terrorism. 

Another  doctrinal  implication  of  shifting  mosaics 
is  the  need  to  be  prepared  to  operate  across  inter¬ 
governmental  and  JIM  programs,  utilizing 
joint  (USAF,  SOCOM);  interagency  (Department  of 
State,  CIA,  FBI,  Drug  Enforcement  Agency);  inter¬ 
governmental  (Federal,  state,  local);  and  multina¬ 
tional  (Iraqi,  Afghan,  NATO)  forces.  Multinational 
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operations  are  particularly  challenging  because 
they  might  require  interaction  with  groups  of  local 
leaders  across  the  range  of  local  agencies  and  gov¬ 
ernments.  Imagine  the  complexity  of  operational 
frameworks  101st  Air  Assault  units  faced  in  gov¬ 
erning  Mosul.  Iraq,  while  also  facing  sporadic  insur¬ 
gent  operations.  What  doctrine  and  TTPs  are  re¬ 
quired  to  prepare  a  senior  tactical  headquarters  to 
assume  effective,  enduring  governmental  authorities 
over  millions  of  people — many  friendly,  some  indif¬ 
ferent,  some  quite  hostile  and  capable;  that  is,  en¬ 
during  a  Great  Depression  while  staying  ready  to 
fight  MICs  to  counter  any  hostile  use  of  WMD  in 
hours  not  days?  This  is  not  your  conventional  con¬ 
stabulary. 

Leaders.  Emerging  patterns  of  operations  con¬ 
firm  past  expectations  of  evolving  requirements  for 
leaders  in  America’s  Army.26  The  extraordinary 
range  and  rapidity  of  change  in  the  skills,  knowledges, 
and  attributes  (SKA)  required  of  leaders  confirm  the 
wisdom  of  the  Army  Training  and  Leader  Devel¬ 
opment  Panel  in  focusing  on  leader  self-awareness 
and  adaptability.  Now  leaders  must  broaden  their  ser¬ 
vice  SKA  to  those  intergovernmental  and  JIM  op¬ 
erations  require.  Bright,  motivated  leaders,  corporal 
and  above,  faced  by  the  requirements  of  current  op¬ 
erations,  understand  this.  They  learn  experientially, 
as  has  been  demonstrated  in  recent  operations  to  the 
great  satisfaction  and  pride  of  America  observing  the 
conventional  combat  phase  of  Operation  Iraqi  Free¬ 
dom  through  the  eyes  of  embedded  media. 

The  challenge  is  to  bring  the  wealth  of  experience 
back  to  the  institution  so  that  profound  learning  at 
whatever  grade  can  be  translated  to  higher  and 
lower  grades.  Bringing  distilled  wisdom  back  to  the 
institution  will  allow  knowledge  to  multiply  as  it  per¬ 
colates  among  leaders,  much  as  the  insight  gained 
through  years  of  tactical  wisdom  engendered  by  the 
various  combat  training  centers  has  seeped  through¬ 
out  the  Army  to  be  applied  in  expeditionary  and  en¬ 
during  operations — foreign  and  domestic. 

Fortunately,  new  capabilities,  such  as  the  Battle 
Command  Knowledge  System,  evolve  to  encourage 
and,  hopefully,  accelerate  the  exchange  of  data,  in¬ 
formation,  and  knowledge,  initially  within  America’s 
Army,  then  across  intergovernmental  and  JIM  mis¬ 
sions  as  it  suits  national  purposes.  The  Army,  already 
one  of  America’s  leading  learning  organizations,  is 
about  to  become  a  premier  learning  and  teaching 
organization.  As  this  occurs  and  is  translated  to  in¬ 
tergovernmental  and  JIM  associates,  there  should  be 
substantial  opportunities  to  expand  the  coalition  of 


the  willing,  which  in  turn,  should  generate  the  capa¬ 
bilities  required  for  enduring  domination  while 
protecting  rebuilding.  There  should  be  comparable 
opportunities  to  support  homeland  defense  in  expe¬ 
ditionary  and  in  enduring  aspects. 

Leader  development  is  alive  and  well.  Now  the 
focus  migrates  to  preparing  teams  of  leaders,  such 
as  the  chain  of  command,  as  well  as  individual  lead¬ 
ers.  Such  a  progression  should  ensure  that  Army 
leaders  and  their  units  and  organizations  can  exploit 
their  current  excellence  to  stay  ahead  of  the  accel¬ 
erating  change  mandated  by  national  military  lead¬ 
ership,  particularly  the  generation  of  necessary  ex¬ 
peditionary  and  enduring  capabilities. 

Training.  Current  training  doctrine  and  TTP  are 
good  and  improving.27  A  new  training  challenge 
comes  with  increasing  reliance  on  intergovernmen¬ 
tal  and  JIM  operations.  There  is  a  compelling  re¬ 
quirement  to  create  intensive  experiential  training 
packages  that  can  be  rapidly  modified  on  the  ground 
to  train  to  task,  condition,  and  standard,  shared  with 
various  intergovernmental  and  JIM  combinations. 
The  first  requirement  is  to  train  to  ensure  effective 
communication,  which  requires  much  more  than 
liaison-level  understanding.  Shared  task  proficiency 
is  essential,  given  the  pace  of  operations. 

Organizations.  Organizations  are  shaped  by  the 
doctrine  and  TTPs  they  are  to  implement.  The  re¬ 
quirements  for  modular,  scalar  organizations,  com¬ 
bined  with  support  of  the  varying  mosaics  of  cur¬ 
rent  operations,  put  a  tough  mark  on  the  wall.  I 
advocate  an  organizational  structure  of  core  fight¬ 
ing  teams,  similar  to  the  Delta  Force  troop-level  or¬ 
ganization,  with  multiples  of  from  four  to  six  leader 
teams  to  which  additional  capabilities  could  be  added 
and  that  would  be  described  as  SOCOM+  when  all 
of  the  other  services  are  added.28 

This  proposal  might  seem  quite  revolutionary,  but 
in  terms  of  small  unit  combined  arms  teams,  it  ac¬ 
tually  approximates  post- World  War  II  armored  cav¬ 
alry  platoons,  which  had  a  scout  section,  a  tank  sec¬ 
tion,  an  armored  infantry  squad,  a  mortal-  squad,  and 
a  platoon  headquarters.  By  thoroughly  modernizing 
(likely  including  some  robotic  capabilities),  the  diver¬ 
sity  of  capabilities,  as  represented  in  old  armored 
cavalry  squads,  is  an  organizational  precedent  for 
future  organizational  design. 

Now,  however,  combat  power  plug-in  capabilities 
need  to  be  built  in.  Since  the  operational  environment 
might  shift  back  and  forth  rapidly  from  SOSO  to  LIC 
and  potentially  MIC  with  WMD,  the  base  organi¬ 
zation  should  readily  expand  or  contract  to  accorn- 
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modate  or  release  additional  capabilities.  What 
would  be  even  more  challenging  and  necessary  is 
providing  the  same  flexibility  in  order  to  add  inter¬ 
governmental  and  JIM  capabilities.  Conventional 
mechanized  infantry  platoon  leaders  did  that  in 
Kosovo,  and  they  now  do  it  in  Iraq,  whether  the  in¬ 
tergovernmental  or  JIM  participant  is  an  Iraqi  po¬ 
licemen,  contractor  repair  personnel,  or  SOCOM/ 
CIA/FBI  operatives.  Whether  we  are  talking  about 
separate  platoon  headquarters  or  a  supplemental  pla¬ 
toon  liaison  team  or  more  communications  to  pro¬ 
vide  others,  we  need  to  revisit  the  organization  of 
companies  or  troops  and  platoons.  Similar  logic  ap¬ 
plies  for  each  of  the  other  joint  tactical  constructs 
and  for  the  requirements  of  homeland  defense.  Such 
a  construct  would  not  be  like  your  father’s  or 
grandfather’s  constabulary  once  the  expeditionary 
phase  of  combat  operations  is  over — nor  would  this 
be  a  postmodern  military. 

Soldiers.  Soldiers — competent,  confident,  dis¬ 
ciplined  soldier — are  the  Army’s  abiding  strength. 
Superb  young  leaders,  as  diverse  as  is  America,  are 
endowed  with  curiosity  and  initiative  to  seek  a 
better  way  to  accomplish  any  task.  They  have  pre¬ 
cisely  the  attributes  needed  to  master  unantici¬ 
pated  situations.  Innovative,  effective  recruiting 
continues.  Favorable  combat  arms  midterm  reenlist¬ 
ment  continues.  Lateral-entry  (continuum  of  support), 
which  appears  to  be  coming,  will  provide  more  op¬ 
portunities  with  which  to  attract  highly  competent 
leaders.28  This  is  a  clear  “good  news  story”  that 
should  continue. 


Advantaging  Transformation 

We  should  regard  current  Transformation  pro¬ 
cesses  as  a  glass  half  full.  Transformation  is  not  go¬ 
ing  away  in  the  face  of  other  compelling  challenges; 
nor  should  it.  Transformation  enables  America’s 
Army  to  stay  inside  the  decision  loops  of  adversar¬ 
ies  as  part  of  a  larger  national  effort.  Those  who 
believe  the  pace  is  too  rapid  will  be  disappointed.  The 
pace  will  not  slow;  it  will  increase.  The  spectrum 
of  conflict,  including  the  challenges  of  homeland  de¬ 
fense,  is  just  too  broad,  and  the  global  potential  of 
terrorist  and  WMD  threat  too  great,  to  brake  the 
momentum  for  Transformation.  In  fact,  the  pace 
should  quicken.  We  must  address  the  enduring  domi¬ 
nate  military  force  requirements  of  effective  and, 
therefore,  enduring  regime  change,  just  as  we  must 
address  the  requirements  associated  with  the  clearly 
attractive  flash  of  expeditionary  operations. 

The  Army  has  been  transforming  throughout  its 
history.30  As  an  institution,  the  Army  thrives  on 
change  and  does  quite  well  at  it.  Of  particular-  note 
is  that  the  Army  has  accomplished  recent  change 
in  the  midst  of  a  decade  of  severely  constrained  re¬ 
sources.  Forcing  change  when  every  decision  is  a 
zero-sum  game  paid  with  another  canceled  program 
is  tough  and  debilitating.  But,  it  is  nothing  compared 
with  earlier  crises,  such  as  at  Valley  Forge  or  dur¬ 
ing  the  Army’s  precipitous  decline  after  two  world 
wars.  The  Army  must  transform  as  it  leans  into  the 
challenge  of  addressing  enduring  domination  as  thor¬ 
oughly  as  it  addresses  the  clearly  necessary  expe¬ 
ditionary  capability — foreign  and  domestic.  MR 
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hearsal,”  Economist  { 14  August  2003):  35-37. 
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20.  Sean  Naylor,  “Fast  forward,”  Army  Times,  6  October  2003, 1 4. 
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nary  contrast  with  the  low  survivability  of  the  M4  Sherman  tank  in  Europe  in  World  War  II. 

22.  Secretary  of  the  Army  General  Eric  K.  Shinseki,  The  Army  Vision,”  Department 
of  the  Army  Weekly  Summary,  7  April  2000. 
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Another  Such  Victory 

Major  Michael  E.  Long 

U.S.  Army  Reserves,  Retired,  New  Port  Richey,  Florida 


Harry  S.  Truman,  often  called  the 
“accidental  president,”  assumed  his 
duties  as  commander-in-chief  on  12 
April  1945  shortly  after  the  death  of 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt.  Many  mod¬ 
ern-day  presidents,  and  several 
prominent  historians,  refer  to 
Truman’s  brusque  personality  and 
his  “give  ‘em  hell”  attitude  as  wor¬ 
thy  of  emulation  in  the  conduct  of 
foreign  affairs  and  national  defense. 

Arnold  A.  Offner’s  book  Another 
Such  Victory:  President  Truman  and 
the  Cold  War,  1945-1953  (California, 
Stanford  University  Press,  2002)  pre¬ 
sents  a  new  interpretation  of  Tru¬ 
man’s  Cold  War  presidency  that  ques¬ 
tions  his  leadership  abilities  and  job 
performance.  Using  recently  declas¬ 
sified  documents  from  American, 
Russian,  Korean,  and  other  interna¬ 
tional  government  archives,  Offner 
paints  a  picture  of  Truman  as  “paro¬ 
chial  and  simplistic,  showing  little 
ability  to  comprehend  the  basis  for 
other  nations'  policies,  and  demon¬ 
izing  the  leaders  of  other  nations  who 
would  not  bend  to  the  will  of  the 
United  States.” 

Offner  examines  Truman’s  back¬ 
ground  and  his  entry  into  politics 
under  the  tutelage  of  “Boss”  Tom 
Pendergast,  the  leader  of  Missouri 
democratic  politics  for  decades.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Offner,  Truman  emulated 
his  father’s  hard-work  ethic  and  of¬ 
ten  distanced  himself  from  his  peers. 
Thus,  when  entering  the  political 
arena  for  the  first  time  under  Pen¬ 
dergast,  Truman  demonstrated  a  pen¬ 
chant  for  “deferring  to  stronger  lead¬ 
ers  such  as  Pendergast  or  to  Secre¬ 
taries  of  State  George  C.  Marshall  or 
Dean  Acheson,  whose  manner  and 
firm  views  he  found  reassuring.” 

Offner  provides  a  good  assess¬ 
ment  of  Truman’s  World  War  I  mili¬ 
tary  career.  While  serving  in  France 


with  the  129th  Field  Artillery,  35th 
Division,  Truman  was  initially 
“elected”  to  first  lieutenant  and 
eventually  rose  to  the  rank  of  ma¬ 
jor.  He  had  the  respect  of  his  troops 
and  always  held  that  his  “whole 
political  career  was  based  on  his 
war  service  and  army  associates.” 
Offner  qualifies  these  remarks  by 
informing  the  reader  of  Truman’s 
racist  epithets  that  popped  up  from 
time  to  time  during  his  private  con¬ 
versations. 

Offner  also  criticizes  Truman’s 
self-deprecating  style  and  manner¬ 
isms.  Soon  after  taking  office,  Tru¬ 
man  frequently  asked  those  with 
whom  he  met  to  pray  for  him.  Sena¬ 
tor  Alben  Barkley  and  assistant 
presidential  press  secretary  Elben 
Ayers  warned  Truman  that  such 
comments  were  “eroding  his  execu¬ 
tive  authority.” 

Truman’s  sheltered  vice  presi¬ 
dency  during  the  last  months  of 
Roosevelt’s  life  eventually  handi¬ 
capped  Truman  in  assuming  the  role 
of  president.  Offner  tells  his  readers: 
“Truman  did  not  grasp  the  difference 
between  Cabinet  officers — powerful 
figures  with  large  constituencies,  and 
staffers  whose  sole  function  was  to 
serve  the  president.”  He  was  clearly 
insecure  in  his  position  and  was 
“excessive  [ly]  suspicious  about  gov¬ 
ernment  officials  and  private  spokes- 
people  who  eventually  narrow  [ed] 
the  range  of  views  or  policy  options 
to  be  placed  before  him.” 

Truman  was  operating  well  be¬ 
yond  his  abilities,  which  is  evident 
during  deliberations  among  his 
cabinetmembers  regarding  the  use 
of  atomic  power  and  the  idea  of  shar¬ 
ing  industrial  and  scientific  informa¬ 
tion  with  the  Soviet  Union.  The  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  (JCS)  “insisted  that 
urban-industrial  America  was  highly 


vulnerable  to  atomic  attack  and  op¬ 
posed  any  accord  that  would  give 
the  other  nation,  especially  the  So¬ 
viets,  access  to  atomic  weapon  infor¬ 
mation.” 

Offner  gives  Truman  passing 
marks  for  his  work  in  the  Middle 
East,  particularly  for  his  work  asso¬ 
ciated  with  establishing  a  Jewish 
homeland.  According  to  Offner,  “The 
president’s  actions  in  this  matter 
were  governed  by  his  sense  of  moral 
and  political  commitment,  by  the  ad¬ 
vice  offered  by  shrewd  White  House 
advisers,  and  by  the  fact  that  the 
Jews  in  Palestine  were  able  to  seize 
the  moment.” 

Perhaps  no  other  controversy  in 
U.S.  history  has  the  fireworks  asso¬ 
ciated  with  it  than  the  conflict  be¬ 
tween  Truman  and  General  Douglas 
Mac  Arthur.  Truman  often  referred  to 
MacArthur  as  “Mr.  Prima  Donna,” 
“Brass  Hat,”  “Five-Star  MacArthur,” 
“a  supreme  egotist  who  regarded 
himself  as  a  god.” 

In  July  1950,  the  JCS  recom¬ 
mended  MacArthur,  who  was  near¬ 
ing  70,  as  their  sole  choice  for  the 
newly  created  position  of  United 
Nations  Commander.  Offner  relates 
the  story  of  what  happened  between 
MacArthur  and  Truman  at  the  time 
Truman  was  to  give  a  nationwide 
address  on  his  Far  East  policy,  cop¬ 
ies  of  which  had  been  sent  to 
MacArthur  for  his  comments. 
MacArthur’s  comments  arrived  with 
only  15  minutes  to  spare,  which 
caused  Truman  to  fume. 

The  rivalry  continued  and 
MacArthur  was  recalled  to  the 
United  States  (relieved  of  duty)  in 
April  1951.  Offner  tells  of  Acheson's 
wanting  to  build  some  consensus 
before  firing  MacArthur  to  deflect 
the  oncoming  political  attacks  that 
Truman  would  undoubtedly  receive. 
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General  Omar  Bradley  wanted  to  con¬ 
sult  the  JCS,  but  he  did  not  have  the 
opportunity  to  do  so.  Truman’s  re¬ 
sponse  was  predictable:  “MacAithur 
was  a  worse  double  crasser  than 
[General  George  B.]  McClellan,”  re¬ 


ferring  to  the  unprofessional  conduct 
of  McClellan  and  his  stormy  relation¬ 
ship  with  President  Abraham  Lin¬ 
coln.  Truman  added,  “There  cannot 
be  two  policy  makers  at  the  head  of 
government.” 


Offner’s  book  about  Truman  is 
provocative  and  thoroughly  re¬ 
searched.  He  provides  detailed  notes, 
an  outstanding  bibliography,  and 
superb  illustrations  that  highlight 
Truman’s  life  and  presidency.  MR 


The  Wound  and  the  Dream 


Major  Jeffrey  C.  Alfier 

U.S.  Air  Force,  Retired,  Ramstein,  Germany 

The  fate  the  world  has  given  me 
is  to  struggle  to  write  powerfully 
enough  to  draw  others  into  the  hor¬ 
ror — Bruce  Weigh  The  Circle  of 
Hanh  (Grove  Press,  New  York,  2000). 

With  the  publication  of  The 
Wound  and  the  Dream:  Sixty  Years 
of  American  Poetry  about  the  Span¬ 
ish  Civil  War  (University  of  Illinois 
Press,  Champaign,  2002),  English  pro¬ 
fessor  and  cultural  historian  Cary 
Nelson  presents  a  meticulous,  com¬ 
pelling  anthology  of  poetry  that  un¬ 
derscores  the  fascination  that  the 
antifascist  cause  of  the  Spanish  Civil 
War  (1936-1939)  has  long  held  for 
American  poets. 

When  the  Spanish  Civil  War 
ended,  two  groups  of  poets  returned 
to  the  undying  theme  of  Spain — 
Spanish  exiles  and  Americans. 
Throughout  this  anthology.  Nelson 
gives  readers  a  sense  of  “the  collec¬ 
tive  and  almost  choral  nature”  of  the 
war’s  poetry,  as  well  as  its  “lyrical  and 
rhetorical  invention”  that  gives  it  its 
most  moving  and  persuasive  expres¬ 
sion.  Moreover,  as  he  reminds  us,  the 
poetry  of  this  war  was  read  on  the 
streets  and  in  the  trenches. 

Like  poems  of  any  tragedy,  the  best 
are  not  the  ones  gloriously  trumpet¬ 
ing  broad  causes  or  agendas,  in¬ 
stead  they  are  those  that  reveal  poi¬ 
gnant  particulars  of  individual  lives. 
For  example,  in  allusion  to  Clio — the 
first  Muse — and  the  inevitability  of 
wartime  death,  James  Rorty  writes. 

Life  takes  its  final  meaning 

From  chosen  death;  this  stirrup- 
cup 

History,  the  ancient,  greedy 
bitch. 

Describing  the  lives  of  children 
crippled  by  bombing  from  Franco’s 


aircraft,  Leslie  Ullman  speaks  to  the 
way — 

Someone  dressed  them 
in  lace  and  gabardine,  like 
the  antique  figures.  .  .  . 

Their  deaths  seemed  to  rise 
inside  them 

like  the  sleep  of  the  newly-born. 

Yet,  in  many  of  the  poems,  polemic 
slogans  interspersed  in  the  lines  dis¬ 
turb  the  continuity  of  the  verse. 
Norman  Rosten  inserts: 

MADRID!  TOMB!  FASCISM! 

amid  the  lines  of  his  poem.  The 
March.  However,  the  war’s  contem¬ 
poraneous  poets  could  not  afford 
the  literary  luxury  of  distance  from 
their  subject;  theirs  was  a  moral  ur¬ 
gency. 

There  is  little  to  criticize  in  this 
enlightening  book.  Although  one 
criticism  might  be  that  Nelson  goes 
a  bit  far  when  he  asserts  that  the 
United  States  willfully  forgot  the 
meaning  of  the  Spanish  Civil  War. 
Another  criticism  is  Nelson’s  lack  of 
a  more  complete  index,  and  perhaps 


the  dates  when  the  poets  wrote  the 
poems  should  have  been  included 
with  the  poems  themselves,  not  in  the 
content  pages. 

These  light  criticisms  aside. 
Nelson’s  anthology  is  a  welcome 
addition  to  the  growing  body  of  po¬ 
etry  resurrected  from  under  the  ava¬ 
lanche  of  high  modernism.  The  book 
is  an  excellent  companion  to  earlier 
anthologies  such  as  The  Penguin 
Book  of  Spanish  Civil  War  Verse  by 
Valentine  Cunningham  (Penguin 
Books,  New  York,  1980),  and  Poetry 
of  the  Spanish  Civil  War  by  Marilyn 
Rosenthal  (New  York  University, 
New  York,  1975). 

Although  many  question  the 
motives  of  the  Stalinists  and  the  Ibe¬ 
rian  Left  that  composed  so  much  of 
the  antifascist  forces,  the  poetry  of 
the  Spanish  Civil  War — as  Nelson 
conclusively  shows — “was  one  of 
the  indisputable  terms  in  which 
history  burnt  its  name  into  the  liv¬ 
ing  flesh  of  its  time.”  Nelson’s  col¬ 
lection  of  poems  will  certainly  make 
historians  and  poets  appreciative  of 
this  era.  MR 
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THE  FALLACIES  OF  COLD  WAR 
DETERRENCE  AND  A  NEW  DIR¬ 
ECTION,  Keith  B.  Payne,  University 
Press  of  Kentucky,  Lexington,  2001,  225 
pages,  $19.95. 

Keith  B.  Payne’s  book.  The  Fal¬ 
lacies  of  Cold  War  Deterrence  and 
a  New  Direction,  argues  that  the 
U.S.  approach  to  deterrence  is  based 
on  flawed  assumptions  and  that  it 
creates  a  dangerous  overconfidence 
and  complacency  among  policy-mak¬ 
ers.  Cold  War  deterrence  policy  was 
based  on  the  premise  that  the  Soviet 
Union  would  behave  in  accordance 
with  what  the  United  States  per¬ 
ceived  as  rational.  Today,  the  Cold 
War  framework  for  deterrence  re¬ 
mains  unchanged  despite  the  dra¬ 
matic  changes  to  the  international 
context.  Payne  exposes  the  flaws 
within  that  framework  and  offers  a 
more  comprehensive  and  empirical 
methodology  for  formulating  U.S.  de¬ 
terrence  postures. 

Payne  deconstructs  the  U.S.  faith 
in  Cold  War  nuclear  deterrence  and 
reveals  the  chilling  facts  of  Soviet 
war  plans  that  diverged  from  U.S.  ex¬ 
pectations.  Despite  this,  the  U.S. 
approach  to  deterrence  in  the  post- 
Cold  War  era  continues  to  rely  on  the 
same  invalid  assumptions  of  rational¬ 
ity.  Policymakers  apply  this  frame¬ 
work  indiscriminately  to  every  poten¬ 
tial  threat  regardless  of  specific 
contextual  considerations.  Payne’s 
alternative  is  to  develop  a  tailored 
model  for  every  disparate  opponent. 
His  approach  would  be  based  on  de¬ 
veloping  a  thorough  understanding 
of  each  potential  challenger  and  the 
factors  that  influence  the  decision¬ 
making  process.  He  applies  his  meth¬ 
odology  to  a  Sino-American  conflict 
scenario  precipitated  by  a  crisis  over 
Taiwan. 

Payne  presents  a  compelling  argu¬ 
ment  for  adopting  a  new  approach  in 
deterrence.  While  deterring  the  use 
of  weapons  of  mass  destruction  re¬ 
mains  a  fundamental  U.S.  strategic 
objective,  Payne  offers  new  ways 
and  new  applications  of  means  to 


achieve  those  ends.  As  president  of 
the  National  Institute  for  Public 
Policy,  and  author  of  several  books 
on  strategic  topics,  Payne  is  an  ex¬ 
perienced  strategy  and  policy  ana¬ 
lyst.  His  book  is  topical  and  timely 
as  public  debate  on  National  Missile 
Defense  continues  and  as  the  United 
States  considers  how  to  adapt  stra¬ 
tegically  to  an  array  of  threats  includ¬ 
ing  global  terrorism. 

MAJ  Joel  A.  Woodward,  USA, 
Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas 


NUCLEAR  DETERRENCE  AND 
DEFENSE:  Strategic  Considerations, 

James  M.  Smith,  ed.,  USAF  Institute  for 
National  Security  Studies,  U.S.  Air  Force 
Academy,  CO,  February  2001,  166  pages, 
price  unavailable. 

Nuclear  Deterrence  and  Defense: 
Strategic  Considerations,  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  four  papers  on  post-Cold  War 
deterrence  and  strategic  defense; 
nuclear  strategy;  and  regional  consid¬ 
erations,  is  far  from  exhaustive  of  all 
of  the  dimensions  that  should  come 
under  review.  The  essayists  raise 
valuable  questions  and  make  recom¬ 
mendations.  The  first  paper,  “Triad 
2025:  The  Evolution  of  a  New  Strate¬ 
gic  Force  Posture,”  is  a  thesis  on  the 
reformulation  of  what  constitutes 
effective  deterrence  in  today’s  evolv¬ 
ing  strategic  environment.  The  au¬ 
thors  present  and  develop  an  argu¬ 
ment  for  a  strategic  U.S.  nuclear 
deterrence  concept  to  replace  the  tra¬ 
ditional  land-based  intercontinental 
ballistic  missiles  (ICBM)  concept. 
The  authors  argue  that  the  old  ICBM 
concept  was  based  on  punishment, 
offense,  and  offensive  parity.  Their 
construct  embraces  both  punishment 
and  denial,  adding  defense  to  the  mix 
and  a  multilateral  dimension  to  the 
determination  of  effectiveness. 
Much  of  their  argument  is  on  emerg¬ 
ing  strategic  threats,  and  it  raises 
several  issues  about  potential  com¬ 
plications  and  strategic  consider¬ 
ations. 

The  other  three  papers  specifi¬ 
cally  address  threats,  issues,  and 


complications  involved  with  Russia, 
China,  and  the  positions  of  European 
allies  on  a  national  missile  defense 
concept.  For  example,  “Shrimp  or 
Barracuda?  Contemplating  a  Unified 
and  Nuclear  Capable  Korea,”  fore¬ 
casts  “an  accelerated  soft  landing” 
for  Korean  unification  on  negotiated 
terms  between  2015  and  2020.  The 
authors  hypothesize  that  Korea  might 
opt  for  retaining  an  independent 
nuclear  capability  to  ensure  national 
security,  present  a  detailed  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  implications  of  such  a 
decision — whether  declared  or  co¬ 
vert — on  regional  actors  and  the 
United  States,  including  special  em¬ 
phasis  on  the  receptivity  of  theater 
missile  defenses  (TMD)  or  nuclear 
missile  defenses  (NMD). 

“Implications  of  Ballistic  Missile 
Defenses  for  the  Security  and  Stabil¬ 
ity  of  Northeast  Asia”  examines 
some  of  the  same  issues  the  second 
paper  addresses.  However,  the 
essayist’s  perspective  centers  di¬ 
rectly  on  regional  interest  of  U.S. 
TMD  and  NMD  deployment.  The 
conclusion  is  that  a  U.S.  TMD  de¬ 
ployment  could  well  spur  China  to 
develop  more  missile  systems. 

“The  European  Union  and  a 
Nuclear  Security  and  Defense 
Policy”  examines  historic  and  con¬ 
temporary  pressures  and  decisions 
revolving  around  a  European  con¬ 
cept  of  defense  divorced  from  reli¬ 
ance  on  U.S.  conventional  or  nuclear 
partnerships.  The  authors  conclude 
that  an  independent  European 
nuclear  course  is  unlikely,  but  a  U.S. 
push  for  NMD  could  potentially 
change  that  course.  As  with  the  two 
previous  papers,  the  authors  recom¬ 
mend  a  policy  of  discussion,  inclu¬ 
sion,  and  cooperation  in  strategic 
matters  of  unilateral  U.S.  action. 

It  is  worth  emphasizing  that  mis¬ 
sile  defense  is  only  one  tool  among 
many  in  maintaining  peace,  security, 
and  stability  and  must  be  considered 
within  the  context  of  the  entire  stra¬ 
tegic  framework,  which  includes  of- 
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fensive  nuclear  arms  as  well  as 
broader  diplomatic  and  security  ac¬ 
tivities  such  as  arms  control  and 
nonproliferation  efforts.  This  diversi¬ 
fied  approach  to  deterrence  is  appro¬ 
priate  for  the  complex,  less-predict¬ 
able  world  in  which  we  live. 

MAJ  Larry  Small,  USA, 

Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas 


AT  HITLER’S  SIDE:  The  Memoirs  of 
Hitler’s  Luftwaffe  Adjutant,  1937- 
1945,  Nicolaus  von  Below,  translated  by 
Geoffrey  Brooks,  Stackpole  Books, 
Mechanicsburg,  PA,  (1980)  2001,  256 
pages,  $29.95. 

Three  decades  after  the  end  of  the 
World  War  II,  Nicolaus  von  Below 
recounted  his  professional  career  as 
German  Frueher  Adolf  Hitler's 
Luftwaffe  Aide  from  1937  to  1945.  At 
Hitler’s  Side:  The  Memoirs  of  Hitler’s 
Luftwaffe  Adjutant,  1937-1945, 
originally  published  in  1980,  is  here 
translated  into  English  for  the  first 
time.  Although  most  of  Von  Below’s 
original  notes  and  diaries  were  de¬ 
stroyed  at  the  end  of  the  war,  his 
recollections  are  fascinating  and  in¬ 
teresting  to  study. 

At  the  time  of  his  original  writing. 
Von  Below  maintained  a  high  regard 
for  Hitler.  While  not  entirely  apolo¬ 
getic  for  Hider’s  actions,  he  definitely 
focused  his  thoughts  and  recollec¬ 
tions  on  Hitler’s  less  problematic  as¬ 
pects.  Initially,  Von  Below  emphasizes 
Hitler’s  “sharp  logic  and  extraordi¬ 
nary  fine  feel  for  military  situations” 
and  his  desire  to  maintain  peace. 
According  to  Von  Below’s  account, 
Britain  drove  Europe  to  conflict  in 
the  immediate  prewar  years,  counter¬ 
ing  or  invalidating  Hider’s  initiatives 
to  prevent  a  European  conflagration. 

Hitler’s  failings  toward  the  end  of 
the  war  were  not  the  result  of  per¬ 
sonal  faults  but,  rather,  stemmed  from 
his  unbearable  feeling  of  abandon¬ 
ment  and  betrayal  after  the  20  July 
1944  assassination  attempt.  Von  Be¬ 
low  glosses  over  and  seldom  men¬ 
tions  German  atrocities  and  Hitler’s 
attitudes  toward  the  Jews.  In  one 
short  section,  he  denies  all  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  deportation  and  destruc¬ 
tion  associated  with  the  “final  solu¬ 
tion.”  In  contrast,  entire  sections  of 
the  book  are  dedicated  to  allied 
“atrocities,”  such  as  the  Katyn  For¬ 
est  massacre,  the  attack  on  Monte 


Cassino  (“pure  vandalism”  in  Von 
Below’s  words),  and  the  Dresden 
bombing. 

This  intriguing  book  should 
appeal  to  a  wide  audience.  It  cer¬ 
tainly  presents  a  different  side  of 
World  War  II  German  leadership  than 
is  generally  accepted.  True,  the 
reader  should  take  many  of  Von 
Below’s  assertions  and  commen¬ 
tary  with  a  grain  of  salt,  but  regard¬ 
less  of  the  reader’s  agreement  or 
disagreement  with  Von  Below’s  per¬ 
spective,  At  Hitler ’s  Side  is  provoca¬ 
tive  and  will  definitely  spur  research 
and  examination. 

MAJ  Michael  A.  Boden,  USA, 
Hohenfels,  Germany 


AN  UNCERTAIN  TRUMPET:  The 
Evolution  of  U.S.  Army  Infantry  Doc¬ 
trine,  1919-1941,  Kenneth  Finlayson, 
Greenwood  Press,  Westport,  CT,  2001, 
178  pages,  $62.50. 

Everyone  concerned  with  the  di¬ 
rection  of  current  Army  Transforma¬ 
tion  should  read  Kenneth  Fin- 
layson’s  small  book  An  Uncertain 
Trumpet:  The  Evolution  of  U.S.  Army 
Infantry  Doctrine,  1919-1941.  Finlay¬ 
son,  a  historian  with  the  Army’s  John 
F.  Kennedy  Special  Warfare  Center 
and  School,  masterfully  assesses  the 
evolution  of  small  unit  infantry  doc¬ 
trine  from  World  War  I  through  the 
United  States’  initial  entry  into  World 
War  II.  His  discussion  of  the  vary¬ 
ing  influences  of  senior  officers,  who 
frequently  pushed  agendas  harmful 
to  the  fighting  effectiveness  of  the 
infantry  army,  and  his  analysis  of  the 
glacial  pace  of  weapons  acceptance 
should  serve  as  cautionary  notes 
for  current  Transformation  efforts. 
Finlayson’s  comprehensive  grasp  of 
source  documents,  his  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  doctrine-development  pro¬ 
cess,  and  his  clear  and  engaging 
writing  style  make  his  study  of  doc¬ 
trinal  change  a  compelling,  fascinat¬ 
ing  book. 

A  small  disappointment  with  the 
book  is  that  its  analysis  ends  with 
the  U.S.  entry  into  World  War  II. 
Finlayson  implies  that  infantry  doc¬ 
trine  held  some  responsibility  for  the 
early  battlefield  defeats  in  North  Af¬ 
rica.  However,  his  analysis  does  not 
extend  to  any  discussion  of  those 
battles  or  the  influence  of  doctrine  on 
how  the  U.S.  Army  actually  fought 


World  War  II.  Despite  this,  the  book 
is  a  superb  addition  to  the  story  of 
the  U.S.  Army  in  the  interwar  years. 

One  might  read  this  book  along 
with  William  O.  Odom’s  discussion  of 
operations  doctrine  in  After  the 
Trenches:  A  Transformation  of  U.S. 
Army  Doctrine,  1918-1939  (Texas 
A&M  University  Press,  College  Sta¬ 
tion,  1999)  and  David  E.  Johnson’s 
assessment  of  weapons  and  doctrine 
development  in  Fast  Tanks  and 
Heavy  Bombers:  Innovation  in  the 
U.S.  Army  1917-1945  (Cornell  Uni¬ 
versity  Press,  Ithaca,  New  York, 
1998).  Uncertain  Trumpet  provides 
a  comprehensive,  and  possibly  pro¬ 
phetic,  look  at  current  efforts  to  main¬ 
tain  the  Army’s  strategic  relevance.  I 
highly  recommend  this  book. 

Peter  J.  Schifferle,  Ph.D., 
Lansing,  Kansas 


THE  FRAGMENTATION  OF 
AFGHANISTAN:  State  Formation 
and  the  Collapse  of  the  International 

System,  Barnett  R.  Rubin,  Yale  Univer¬ 
sity  Press,  New  Haven,  CT,  2002,  420 
pages,  $35.00. 

The  Fragmentation  of  Afghani¬ 
stan:  State  Formation  and  the  Col¬ 
lapse  of  the  International  System 
remains  the  best  single  source  for 
understanding  the  collapse  of  social 
order,  discipline,  mores,  and  structure 
in  that  war-torn  state.  Barnett  R. 
Rubin,  perhaps  the  West’s  leading 
non- Afghan  authority  on  Afghani¬ 
stan,  first  published  this  landmark 
study  in  1995.  The  book’s  prophetic 
last  sentence  states,  “If  the  inter¬ 
national  community  does  not  find 
a  way  to  rebuild  Afghanistan,  a 
floodtide  of  weapons,  cash,  and  con¬ 
traband  will  escape  that  state’s  po¬ 
rous  borders  and  make  the  world  less 
secure  for  all.”  Unfortunately,  that 
prediction  came  true.  Following  the 
events  of  11  September  2001,  the 
world's  attention  finally  fixed  on  Af¬ 
ghanistan.  The  book  is  belatedly  re¬ 
ceiving  the  attention  it  deserves. 

An  excellent  account  of  the  his¬ 
tory  of  Afghanistan,  Rubin’s  book 
emphasizes  the  period  of  the  Soviet- 
Afghan  War  (1979-1989)  and  after¬ 
ward.  When  the  Soviet  Union  with¬ 
drew  from  the  region  and  collapsed, 
the  United  States  also  disengaged 
from  the  region.  Afghanistan  had 
fought  a  war  with  a  superpower,  lost 
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well  over  a  million  citizens,  and  was 
left  without  a  legitimate  state  and 
national  leadership.  Its  best  and 
brightest  citizenry  was  scattered 
across  the  globe.  The  economy  was 
shattered,  and  a  country  that  had 
once  exported  food  could  no  longer 
feed  itself.  What  Afghanistan  had  in 
abundance  was  warlords,  disease, 
and  poverty. 

The  United  States  and  other 
former  ardent  supporters  of  the 
Mujahideen  provided  charity  relief 
but  political  neglect.  In  this  failed 
state,  the  Taliban  movement  found 
ready  followers.  The  Taliban  began 
as  a  movement  to  bring  peace,  dis¬ 
arm  warlords,  and  unite  the  Pushtun 
peoples.  It  eventually  ended  anarchy 
but  produced  a  rogue  state  locked  in 
a  brutal,  ethnic  civil  war  with  the 
Tajik,  Uzbek,  and  Hazara  peoples. 

The  Taliban  proved  to  be  a  fun¬ 
damentalist,  oppressive  regime, 
which  sponsored  smuggling  and 
narcotics  traffic  and  welcomed  the 
financial  support  of  regional  states 
and  organizations,  including  interna¬ 
tional  terrorists  organizations  such  as 
al-Qaeda.  Soon  Al-Qaeda  set  up 
training  camps  and  headquarters  in 
Afghanistan  and  fielded  units  along¬ 
side  the  Taliban  force.  The  devasta¬ 
tion  of  Afghanistan  allowed  outlaws 
and  terrorists  a  safe  haven  from 
which  to  launch  global  suffering. 

The  repercussions  of  events  in 
Afghanistan  echo  throughout  Iran, 
Central  Asia,  and  South  Asia.  Until 
stability  comes  to  this  entire  region, 
the  threat  to  international  stability 
remains.  Rubin’s  book  provides  an 
excellent  indepth  background  to  the 
country,  which  will  remain  a  concern 
for  the  United  States  for  many  years 
to  come.  Military  professionals  will 
find  Rubin’s  book  indispensable  in 
understanding  the  political  and  so¬ 
cial  realities  of  contemporary  Afghan¬ 
istan. 

LTC  Lester  W.  Grau,  USA,  Retired, 
Leavenworth,  Kansas 


THE  SECRET  HISTORY  OF  THE 
CIA,  1946-1989,  Joseph  Trento,  Prima 
Publishing,  Roseville,  CA,  2001,  432 
pages,  $30.00. 

Joseph  J.  Trento’s  The  Secret  His¬ 
tory  of  the  CIA,  1946-1989,  attempts 
to  expose  alleged  ineptitudes  and 
wrongdoing  in  the  CIA.  Unfortu¬ 


nately,  the  book  promises  much  more 
than  it  delivers.  Also,  it  makes  no 
direct  reference  to  terrorists  attacks, 
dealing  almost  entirely  with  the  pe¬ 
riod  from  the  CIA’s  founding  in  1947 
to  the  1980s.  In  fact,  the  term  “terror¬ 
ism”  is  absent  from  the  index. 

For  a  supposedly  secretive  orga¬ 
nization,  the  CIA  attracts  a  great  deal 
of  attention.  Over  the  years  it  has 
been  accused  of  everything  from 
gross  ineptitude  and  massive  corrup¬ 
tion  to  scheming  for  world  domina¬ 
tion.  The  most  consistent  strain  of 
criticism,  however,  has  been  the 
charge  that  the  CIA  is  the  victim  of 
its  own  alleged  arrogance  and  inepti¬ 
tude.  This  sort  of  criticism  is  so  com¬ 
mon  that  the  CIA’s  bibliographic 
website  has  a  special  category  for 
accusations,  subdivided  by  time  pe¬ 
riods.  Some  criticism  is  rooted  in  fact, 
but  much  of  it  has  strong  elements 
of  fantasy.  The  arguments  appeal 
chiefly  to  conspiracy  buffs  and  con¬ 
sist  mostly  of  speculation,  hearsay, 
and  circumstantial  evidence. 

Trento  coauthored  Widows:  Four 
American  Spies,  the  Wives  They  Left 
Behind,  and  the  KGB’S  Crippling 
of  American  Intelligence  (Crown 
Publishers  Inc.,  New  York,  1989), 
with  Susan  Trento  and  William 
Corson.  They  argue  that  U.S.  intelli¬ 
gence  in  general  and  the  CIA  in  par¬ 
ticular  were  no  more  than  playthings 
in  the  hands  of  the  Soviet  Union's 
Secret  Police  and  intelligence  agency. 
Trento  carries  on  the  same  theme  in 
Secret  History.  Once  again  he  pre¬ 
sents  the  thesis  that  since  its  incep¬ 
tion,  the  CIA  has  been  a  colossal 
failure,  outmaneuvered  by  its  en¬ 
emies,  penetrated  by  the  KGB,  and 
duped  at  every  turn. 

Some  of  the  evidence  that  Trento 
presents  is  undoubtedly  true,  but 
except  for  details,  none  of  it  is  new 
or  startling.  For  example,  the  attempt 
to  enlist  organized  crime  in  a  cam¬ 
paign  to  assassinate  Fidel  Castro  is 
well  known.  One  of  Trento’s  few 
current  “revelations”  is  that  President 
William  Clinton  used  a  presidential 
pardon  to  save  CIA  Director  John 
Deutch  from  a  possible  jail  term. 

The  centerpiece  of  Trento’s  book 
is  a  1985  interview  with  the  legend¬ 
ary  former  CIA  Chief  of  Counterintel¬ 
ligence  James  Angleton.  As  might  be 


expected,  the  interview  offers  little 
new  about  Angleton  or  his  work  as 
a  counterspy.  However,  in  a  series  of 
extensive  quotes  from  Angleton,  it 
provides  the  clearest  and  most  suc¬ 
cinct  statement  of  the  book’s  theme. 
Disgraced  and  dying  of  cancer,  the 
counterspy  reportedly  said,  “I  realize 
now  that  I  have  wasted  my  existence, 
my  professional  life.  .  .  .  There  was 
no  accountability  and  without  ac¬ 
countability  everything  turned  to 
shit. . . .  Fundamentally,  the  founders 
of  U.S.  intelligence  [the  CIA]  were 
liars.  The  better  you  lied  and  the  more 
you  betrayed,  the  more  likely  you 
would  be  promoted.  These  people 
attracted  and  promoted  each  other. 
Outside  of  their  duplicity,  the  only 
thing  they  had  in  common  was  a 
desire  for  absolute  power. . . .  [Y]you 
had  to  believe  [they]  would  deserv¬ 
edly  end  up  in  hell.” 

The  best  that  can  be  said  of  this 
book  is  that  it  avoids  accusing  the 
CIA  of  actively  seeking  world  domi¬ 
nation.  For  those  interested  in  the 
CIA  and  the  practice  of  intelligence, 
there  are  many  superior  books  on 
the  subject. 

LTC  Thomas  K.  Adams,  USA, 
Springfield,  Virginia 


ON  WAR  AND  LEADERSHIP:  The 
Words  of  Combat  Commanders  from 
Frederick  the  Great  to  Norman 
Schwarzkopf,  Owen  Connelly,  Princeton 
University  Press,  NJ,  2002,  347  pages, 
$29.95. 

In  On  War  and  Leadership :  The 
Words  of  Combat  Commanders  from 
Frederick  the  Great  to  Norman 
Schwarzkopf,  Owen  Connelly  cap¬ 
tures  the  words  of  20  combat  com¬ 
manders  and  military  leaders  from 
the  past  250  years,  from  Frederick 
the  Great  and  Emperor  Napoleon 
Bonaparte  to  Field  Marshal  Erich 
von  Manstein  and  1st  Viscount 
William  Joseph  Slim  to  Lieutenant 
General  Harold  Moore  and  General 
Norman  Schwarzkopf.  The  book 
is  an  excellent  anthology  of  the 
thoughts  and  leadership  philosophy 
of  20  “muddy  boots  leaders”  in  re¬ 
cent  history.  Connelly  focuses  on  the 
common  beliefs  these  men  held  in 
terms  of  leadership  and  warfighting. 
The  common  threads  he  stresses  are 
the  necessity  of  personal  and  up¬ 
front  leadership;  taking  care  of  and 
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understanding  soldiers;  and  the 
value  of  improvisation  on  the  battle¬ 
field. 

Although  Connelly  uncovers  no 
new  or  previously  unpublished 
thoughts  from  these  leaders  (most 
are  from  previously  published  mem¬ 
oirs  and  biographies),  he  does  pack¬ 
age  their  views  well.  Each  chapter 
begins  with  a  synopsis  of  the  man’s 
career  and  ends  with  a  brief,  but  well 
crafted,  analysis  of  the  leader. 

Connelly  has  obviously  struc¬ 
tured  this  anthology  for  a  diverse 
audience,  and  although  I  feel  the 
book  is  aimed  at  civilian  leaders 
(many  who  might  not  have  studied 
these  leaders),  it  does  have  useful¬ 
ness  for  military  readers.  The  book  is 
a  good  place  to  find  material  needed 
for  instruction  or  professional  devel¬ 
opment;  the  reader  can  simply  thumb 
through  a  chapter  and  pick  up  vali¬ 
dating  points  or  points  of  discus¬ 
sion  for  use.  The  book  also  raises 
some  thought-provoking  questions. 
“What  did  this  diverse  group  of  lead¬ 
ers  have  in  common?”  “What  lead¬ 
ership  qualities  will  always  remain 
constant?”  “What  leaders  would  I 
have  chosen  to  capture  ‘upfront  lead¬ 
ership’?”  Owen  Connelly’s  book 
would  be  an  excellent  addition  to  any 
library. 

LTC  Rick  Baillergeon,  USA,  Fort 
Leavenworth,  Kansas 


CIVIL  WAR  ARTILLERY  AT  GET¬ 
TYSBURG:  Organization,  Equip¬ 
ment,  Ammunition,  and  Tactics,  Philip 

M.  Cole,  DaCapo  Press,  Cambridge,  MA, 
2002,  320  pages,  $35.00. 

Although  slightly  repetitive,  awk¬ 
wardly  written,  and  probably 
mistitled,  Philip  M.  Cole's  much- 
needed  book  of  19th-century  artillery 
is  ostensibly  about  artillery  at 
Gettysburg.  However,  only  about  25 
pages  are  actually  devoted  to  the 
battle;  Cole  examines  the  artillery  arm 
for  the  entire  Civil  War.  Rather  than 
being  a  dull  treatise.  Artillery  at 
Gettysburg:  Organization,  Equip¬ 
ment,  Ammunition,  and  Tactics 
proves  to  be  an  engaging  book.  Cole 
describes  the  development,  procure¬ 
ment,  and  organization  of  each 
army’s  artillery  branch,  noting  simi¬ 
larities  and  differences. 

Cole  explains  the  benefits  and  li¬ 
abilities  of  each  piece  of  artillery 


used  during  the  Civil  War  and  de¬ 
scribes  the  variety  of  rifled  guns, 
from  cast  iron  to  bronze,  as  well  as  a 
variety  of  rifled  guns  including  the 
2.9-inch  Parrot  and  the  exotic 
Whitworth  breechloading  rifles  used 
by  the  Confederacy.  Complementing 
the  discussion  of  the  actual  cannon, 
Cole  includes  chapters  on  logistics, 
training,  various  types  of  ammuni¬ 
tion,  and  the  support  structure.  His 
use  of  photographs,  diagrams,  and 
maps  are  excellent  and  integrate 
seamlessly  into  the  text. 

One  of  the  most  important  seg¬ 
ments  of  the  book  is  the  organization 
of  the  artillery  for  the  both  armies. 
Although  each  army  had  a  chief  of 
artillery  (Confederate  General  William 
Pendleton  and  Union  General  Henry 
Hunt),  the  opposing  forces  orga¬ 
nized  their  artillery  in  subtle  but  dif¬ 
ferent  ways.  While  each  army  had  an 
artillery  reserve,  the  Confederate 
Army  parceled  out  its  reserve  into 
three  infantry  corps,  which  made 
communication  and  concentration 
difficult.  The  Union  Army  concen¬ 
trated  its  reserve  in  one  solid  mass. 
Hunt  was  nominally  in  command 
of  all  artillery  at  Gettysburg  even 
though  each  corps  had  its  own  allo¬ 
cation  of  batteries.  This  difference 
allowed  Hunt  to  rapidly  shift  batter¬ 
ies  around  the  battlefield  to  threat¬ 
ened  areas. 

Hunt  wanted  to  conserve  ammu¬ 
nition  until  General  Robert  E.  Lee 
began  his  charge,  then  devastate  the 
enemy  as  it  crossed  the  killing 
ground.  Second  Corps  commander 
General  Winfield  Hancock  wanted  his 
artillery  to  respond  to  Lee’s  cannon¬ 
ade  to  keep  up  the  morale  of  his 
troops.  Hunt  was  thinking  of  effec¬ 
tiveness  and  killing  power  while 
Hancock  was  thinking  of  morale. 

The  book  has  a  few  minor  weak¬ 
nesses.  Cole  spends  too  much  time 
discussing  the  British  Whitworth 
guns.  The  Confederates  had  only 
two  Whitworth  guns  on  the  battle¬ 
field,  and  their  effectiveness  was  neg¬ 
ligible.  Also,  Cole’s  analysis  focuses 
more  on  the  technology,  organiza¬ 
tion,  and  support  of  the  artillery  and 
less  on  the  actual  performance  of  the 
artillery  during  the  battle.  Despite 
such  flaws,  the  book  is  interesting 
and  informative.  Not  only  does  it 


explain  why  events  unfolded  the 
way  they  did,  it  helps  explain  how 
they  unfolded. 

MAJ  James  Gates,  USA  F, 
Lake  Ridge,  Virginia 


THE  WAR  FOR  AMERICAN 
INDEPENDENCE,  Samuel  B.  Griffith 
II,  University  of  Illinois  Press,  Urbana, 
(1976),  2002.  725  pages,  $55.00. 

The  War  for  American  Indepen¬ 
dence  is  a  reissue  of  a  1976  book 
that  is  well  worth  a  new  look.  While 
other  classics,  such  as  Robert 
Middlekauff’s  The  Glorious  Cause: 
Military  Attitudes,  Policies,  and 
Practice,  1763-1789  (MacMillan 
&  Co.,  Ltd.,  UK,  1971)  and  Don 
Higginbotham’s  The  War  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Independence  (Oxford  Univer¬ 
sity  Press,  New  York,  1982),  are  still 
the  best  treatments  of  the  American 
Revolution,  Samuel  B.  Griffith’s  study 
is  solid  scholarship  and  a  valuable 
contribution  to  the  literature  on  the 
subject. 

The  War  for  American  Indepen¬ 
dence  is  a  straightforward  chrono¬ 
logical  narrative  with  a  focus  on  the 
political  and  military  aspects  of  the 
American  Revolution.  Griffith  does 
not  attempt  to  present  a  dominant 
thesis;  instead  he  provides  analyses 
of  several  key  issues  as  they  appear. 

Because  Griffith  writes  extensively 
about  the  British  side  of  the  struggle, 
many  of  his  insights  focus  on  Brit¬ 
ish  errors.  For  example,  he  is  critical 
of  the  British  Government’s  inability 
to  grasp  the  political  realities  of 
America,  and  he  provides  an  excel¬ 
lent  appraisal  of  the  shortcomings  in 
British  strategy  during  the  Saratoga 
Campaign.  Still,  Griffith  maintains 
balance  in  his  assessments  of  both 
sides  and  provides  praise  and  criti¬ 
cism. 

Griffith's  detailed  look  at  the  Brit¬ 
ish  Government’s  internal  conflicts 
during  the  American  Revolution  de¬ 
scribes  the  events  leading  to  the  war. 
The  first  three  chapters  contain  ex¬ 
tensive,  useful  descriptions  of  the 
British  parties,  their  leaders'  person¬ 
alities,  and  the  shifting  governmen¬ 
tal  policies  toward  the  Colonies. 
Griffith  also  includes  excellent  mate¬ 
rial  on  the  diplomatic  aspects  of  the 
struggle  in  other  European  courts. 

Griffith’s  familiarity  with  military 
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subjects  enables  him  to  make  in¬ 
sightful  critiques  of  campaign  strat¬ 
egies.  In  addition  to  his  superb 
analysis  of  the  Saratoga  Campaign, 
he  examines  other  crucial  campaigns 
with  a  perceptive  eye  toward  tactical 
and  strategic  realities.  He  is  properly 
critical  of  George  Washington's  Long 
Island  strategy  and  the  subsequent 
British  inactivity  after  their  victory — 
a  reflection  of  the  hesitation  shown 
by  King  George’s  commanders  in 
Boston  after  Concord,  Lexington, 
and  Bunker  Hill.  Griffith  is  willing  to 
find  flaws  and  distribute  praise  in 
proper  doses,  but  he  does  it  with  a 
sympathetic  understanding  of  the 
difficulties  faced  by  leaders  on  both 
sides. 

The  book  contains  few  errors. 
However,  the  abrupt  ending  to  the 
book  is  disappointing.  Griffith  ends 
the  narrative  with  the  events  that 
occurred  at  Yorktown  without  any 
explanation  of  the  final  diplomatic 
ending  of  the  war.  Given  Griffith's 
superb  rendering  of  the  British  po¬ 
litical  side  leading  to  the  war,  one 
wishes  that  he  had  devoted  the  same 
effort  to  the  political  activity  after 
Yorktown,  which  ultimately  led  to  the 
treaty  of  Paris.  Despite  the  sudden 
ending,  the  book — a  valuable  contri¬ 
bution  to  the  history  of  the  American 
Revolution — is  well  written,  fair,  and 
provides  great  insights. 

Curtis  S.  King,  Ph.D., 
Leavenworth,  Kansas 


PANZERKRIEG:  The  Rise  and  Fall 
of  Hitler’s  Tank  Divisions,  Peter 
McCarthy  and  Mike  Syron,  Carroll  &  Graf 
Publishers,  NY,  2002,  307  pages,  $26.00. 

The  title  of  this  book,  Panzer- 
krieg:  The  Rise  and  Fall  of  Hitler’s 
Tank  Divisions ,  brings  to  mind  an 
epic  study  tracing  the  fortunes  of 
Germany’s  armored  forces  during 
World  War  II.  Unfortunately,  the  fi¬ 
nal  product  falls  short  of  such  expec¬ 
tations. 

Although  authors  Peter  McCarthy 
and  Mike  Syron  demonstrate  youth¬ 
ful  exuberance  in  this  endeavor,  their 
efforts  never  go  beyond  surface  dis¬ 
cussion  of  any  key  issues  or  events; 
it  is  a  study  of  German  armored 
forces  before  and  during  World  War 
II.  McCarthy  and  Syron  lay  a  solid 


foundation  and  devote  effort  to  de¬ 
scribing  the  war’s  progress,  the  role 
of  panzertruppen,  and  parallel  tech¬ 
nological  developments.  The  book 
contains  appropriate  appendixes, 
which  document  the  evolutionary 
improvement  of  tank  formations,  and 
excellent  photographs,  and  maps 
that  adequately  depict  the  war. 

Panzerkrieg  is  not  a  scholarly 
work,  and  anyone  familiar  with  World 
War  II  and  the  application  of  armor 
will  find  nothing  new  here.  Too  of¬ 
ten  the  authors’  narration  becomes 
merely  a  general  history  of  the  war, 
told  at  levels  above  brigade.  The 
authors  include  a  skimpy  bibliogra¬ 
phy,  focusing  only  on  the  best 
known  of  secondary  and  primary 
sources,  and  provide  documentation 
only  to  direct  quotes. 

The  authors  appear  biased  toward 
the  Wehrmacht  and  certain  leaders 
within  its  hierarchy.  The  reader  is 
constantly  reminded  of  the  genius  of 
Hermann  Balck,  Friedrich  Wilhelm 
von  Mellenthin,  and  Erich  von 
Manstein,  while  Fedor  von  Bock, 
Erich  von  Kleist,  and  Adolf  Hitler  can 
do  little  right.  Heinz  von  Guderian,  of 
course,  appears  as  the  sole  savior  of 
the  German  panzertruppen.  While 
merits  exist  for  these  characteriza¬ 
tions,  McCarthy  and  Syron  provide 
little  analysis  about  how  they  arrived 
at  their  conclusions.  Devoting  little 
energy  to  the  discussion  of  doctrine, 
they  address  most  of  the  significant 
German  wartime  technological  devel¬ 
opments,  but  they  only  indirectly 
consider  how  German  tank  divisions, 
brigades,  and  groups  applied  these 
advances. 

The  book’s  positive  aspects  are 
that  the  authors  properly  balance  the 
war’s  progression  and  German  tech¬ 
nical  improvements;  the  latter  of 


To  every  man  upon  this  earth 
Death  cometh  soon  or  late; 
And  how  can  man  die  better 
Than  facing  fearful  odds 
For  the  ashes  of  his  fathers 
And  the  temples  of  his  gods? 

— Lays  of  ancient  Rome. 
Horatius,  xxvii. 


which  occur  at  advantageous  points 
in  the  narrative.  Notwithstanding  the 
lack  of  analysis,  documentation,  or 
unique  theses,  the  information 
McCarthy  and  Syron  provide  is  quite 
accurate. 

The  fact  that  this  book  is  so  easy 
to  read  might  prove  problematic  to 
the  scholar.  For  someone  who  is  fa¬ 
miliar  with  the  subject  or  someone 
who  wants  to  conduct  serious  re¬ 
search,  this  book  provides  little  use¬ 
ful  insight.  Panzerkrieg  is  a  well- 
meaning  effort,  but  falls  short  on 
serious  scholarship. 

MAJ  Michael  A.  Boden,  USA, 
Hohenfels,  Germany 


DEMOCRACY  AND  MILITARY 
FORCE,  Philip  P.  Everts,  Palgrave,  NY, 
2002,  256  pages,  $68.00. 

Peoples  of  democracies,  regardless 
of  cost,  will  inevitably  support  wars 
of  survival.  Whether  the  democracy 
will  support  a  sustained  war  is  an¬ 
other  issue.  Philip  P.  Everts,  Director 
of  the  Institute  for  International  Stud¬ 
ies  at  Leiden  University,  the  Nether¬ 
lands,  provides  evidence  from  Euro¬ 
pean  and  American  public  opinion 
surveys  to  prove  that  populations 
are  fickle  when  casualties  are  suffered 
in  operations  perceived  to  be  either 
useless  or  impotent.  Everts  argues 
that  in  wars  of  survival  or  in  conflicts 
where  success  appears  evident, 
people  will  support  government  ac¬ 
tions. 

For  Everts,  an  issue  greater  than 
casualty  sensitivity  is  whether  mod¬ 
ern  nation-states,  in  particular  Euro¬ 
pean  allies,  will  sustain  any  war,  re¬ 
gardless  of  the  price  or  the  reason. 
Using  the  phrase  “the  problematique 
of  identity,”  Everts  reasons  that  the 
outcome  is  yet  in  doubt;  populations 
that  have  abandoned  war  as  a  civi¬ 
lized  solution  to  any  problem,  regard¬ 
less  of  its  severity,  might  not  support 
future  wars. 

Evert’s  observations  serve  a  cau¬ 
tionary  note  for  military  officers,  poli¬ 
ticians,  and  citizens.  We  are  not  sure 
how  the  global  war  on  terrorism  will 
end,  but  it  is  in  the  realm  of  possibil¬ 
ity  that  the  United  States  might  lose 
the  necessary  popular  support  it 
needs  to  win. 

Peter  J.  Schifferle,  Ph.D. 

Lansing,  Kansas 
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Diehard  Buildings:  Control  Architecture — a  Challenge 
for  the  Urban  Warrior,  LTC  Lester  W.  Grau,  USA, 

Ret.,  and  LTC  Geoffrey  Demarest,  USA,  Ret . 32  Sep-Oct 

Fighting  Child  Soldiers,  Peter  Warren  Singer,  Ph.D . 26  May-Jun 

Kosovo:  Present  and  Future, 

Sarah  E.  Archer,  RN,  DrPH . 31  Nov-Dec 

Military  Decisionmaking  in  the  First  Russian 
Peacekeeping  Separate  Airborne  Brigade, 

MAJ  Donald  R.  Baker,  USA . 46  Sep-Oct 

Close  Air  Support 

Air  Defense  with  an  Attitude:  Helicopter  v. 

Helicopter  Combat,  LTC  Lester  W.  Grau,  USA, 

Ret.,  and  MAJ  James  H.  Adams  III,  USMC . 22  Jan-Feb 

Renaissance  of  the  Attack  Helicopter  in  the 
Close  Fight,  MAJ  Robert  M.  Cassidy,  USA . 38  Jul-Aug 
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Combat  Power 

DARPA’S  Future  Combat  System  Command  and 
Control,  LTC  Ted  C.  Cranford,  USA; 

LTC  Jack  Gumbert  II,  USA;  LTC  Thomas  B.  Lyles, 

Jr.,  USA,  Ret.;  and  LTC  David  S.  Redding,  USA . 79  May-Jun 

Combat  Service  Support,  see  support  Operations 
Command  and  Control.  See  Battle  command 


Commander’s  Intent 

The  Battalion  and  Brigade  Executive  Officer, 

LTG  GA.  Crocker,  USA,  Ret.:  INSIGHTS  . 50  Jan-Feb 

Effects-Based  Decisions  and  Actions, 

MG  James  M.  Dubik,  USA . 33  Jan-Feb 

Command  Post 

The  Battle  of  Taji  and  Battle  Command 
on  the  Move,  LTC  Edward  J.  Erickson,  USA,  Ret., 

with  MG  Raymond  T.  Odiemo,  USA . 2  Jul-Aug 

C4ISR  in  the  Stryker  Brigade  Combat  Teams, 

LTC  Christopher  J.  Toomey,  USA . 42  May-Jun 

Command  Post  “Turf,” 

LTC  Christopher  J.  Toomey,  USA:  LETTERS  .  87  Jan-Feb 

The  New  DOCC,  GEN  Burwell  B.  Bell,  USA; 

MG  Guy  M.  Bourn,  USA;  COL  Nathan  K.  Slate, 

USA;  and  LTC  David  D.  Haught,  USA .  37  Jan-Feb 


Communications.  See  Information  Operations;  The  Media 
Counterterrorism.  See  Terrorism/Counterterrorism 


Cyberwar.  See  Digital  Battlefield/Warfare 

Deception 

Algerian  Defense  Minister  General  Khalid  Nezzar: 

Memoirs,  LCDR  Youssef  H.  Aboul-Enein, 

USN:  REVIEW  ESSAY . 89  Mar-Apr 

Hamas,  Understanding  the  Organization,  LCDR 

Youssef  H.  Aboul-Enein,  USN:  REVIEW  ESSAY  . 65  Jul-Aug 

Magic,  Lee  Allen,  Athena  Press:  LETTERS . 86  Jan-Feb 

The  Palestinian-Israeli  Cyberwar,  COL  Patrick  D. 

Allen,  USAR,  and  LTC  Chris  C.  Demchak,  USAR....  52  Mar-Apr 
Political  Decapitation, 

Serge  Walder,  University  of  Helsinki . 15  May-Jun 

The  Yom  Kippur  War:  Indications  and  Warnings, 


LCDR  Youssef  H.  Aboul-Enein,  USN:  ALMANAC  ...  52  Jan-Feb 

Decisionmaking 

The  Case  for  a  Joint  Military  Decisionmaking 
Process,  COL  Joseph  Anderson,  USA,  and 


COL  Nathan  K.  Slate,  USA .  11  Sep-Oct 

DARPA’S  Future  Combat  System  Command 
and  Control,  LTC  Ted  C.  Cranford,  USA; 

LTC  Jack  Gumbert  II,  USA;  LTC  Thomas  B.  Lyles, 

Jr.,  USA,  Ret.;  and  LTC  David  S.  Redding,  USA . 79  May-Jun 

Decision  Navigation:  Coping  with  21st-Century 
Challenges  in  Tactical  Decisionmaking, 

LTC  Dennis  T.  Gyllensporre,  Swedish  Army . 20  Sep-Oct 

Effects-Based  Decisions  and  Actions, 

MG  James  M.  Dubik,  USA . 33  Jan-Feb 

A  Historical  Aside,  MAJ  Isaiah  Wilson  III,  USA .  46  Jan-Feb 

Is  Hope  the  Only  Method? 

COL  Christopher  R.  Paparone,  USA . 47  May-Jun 

Military  Decisionmaking  in  the  First  Russian 
Peacekeeping  Separate  Airborne  Brigade, 

MAJ  Donald  R.  Baker,  USA . 46  Sep-Oct 

The  New  DOCC,  GEN  Burwell  B.  Bell,  USA; 

MG  Guy  M.  Bourn,  USA;  COL  Nathan  K.  Slate, 

USA;  and  LTC  David  D.  Haught,  USA .  37  Jan-Feb 

Officership:  Character,  Leadership,  and  Ethical 

Decisionmaking,  MAJ  Charles  A.  Pfaff,  USA . 66  Mar-Apr 

Strategy  Revisited,  MAJ  Isaiah  Wilson  III,  USA .  42  Jan-Feb 

Surrendering  the  Initiative?  C2  on  the  Digitized 
Battlefield,  CPT  Jim  Dunivan,  USA  . 2  Sep-Oct 


Deep  Operations 

DOCC — Personnel  Recovery, 

CW5  John  D.  Wallace,  USA:  LETTERS . 95  May-Jun 

The  New  DOCC,  GEN  Burwell  B.  Bell,  USA; 

MG  Guy  M.  Bourn,  USA;  COL  Nathan  K.  Slate, 

USA;  and  LTC  David  D.  Haught,  USA .  37  Jan-Feb 

Digital  Battlefield/Warfare 
The  Battle  of  Taji  and  Battle  Command  on  the 
Move,  LTC  Edward  J.  Erickson,  USA,  Ret., 

with  MG  Raymond  T.  Odiemo,  USA . 2  Jul-Aug 

C4ISR  in  the  Stryker  Brigade  Combat  Teams, 

LTC  Christopher  J.  Toomey,  USA . 42  May-Jun 

DARPA’S  Future  Combat  System  Command 
and  Control,  LTC  Ted  C.  Cranford,  USA; 

LTC  Jack  Gumbert  II,  USA;  LTC  Thomas  B.  Lyles, 

Jr.,  USA,  Ret.;  and  LTC  David  S.  Redding,  USA . 79  May-Jun 

Decision  Navigation:  Coping  with  21st-Century 
Challenges  in  Tactical  Decisionmaking, 

LTC  Dennis  T.  Gyllensporre,  Swedish  Army . 20  Sep-Oct 


Developing  Agile,  Adaptive  Soldiers,  COL  Robert 
B.  Brown,  USA,  and  CSM  Carlton  E.  Dedrich,  USA. 33  May-Jun 
Integrating  Carrier-Based  Electronic  Attack  into 
Conventional  Army  Doctrine,  CDR  Ronald  Reis, 

USN,  and  LCDR  Glenn  F.  Robbins,  USN . 21  May-Jun 

Leaders  for  America’s  Army, 

LTG  Frederic  J.  Brown,  USA,  Ret . 68  May-Jun 

The  Leverage  of  Technology:  The  Evolution 
of  Armed  Helicopters  in  Vietnam, 

CDR  David  G.  Tyler,  USNR . 32  Jul-Aug 

The  Palestinian-Israeli  Cyberwar,  COL  Patrick  D. 

Allen,  USAR,  and  LTC  Chris  C.  Demchak,  USAR....  52  Mar-Apr 
Precision  Firepower:  Smart  Bombs,  Dumb  Strategy, 

LTC  Timothy  R.  Reese,  USA . 46  Jul-Aug 

Putting  Knowledge  Reachback  into  Practice, 

©  Scott  W.  Lackey,  Ph.D .  12  Mar-Apr 

Reach:  Leveraging  Time  and  Distance, 

BG  John  M.  Custer,  USA  . 3  Mar-Apr 

Surrendering  the  Initiative?  C2  on  the  Digitized 
Battlefield,  CPT  Jim  Dunivan,  USA  . 2  Sep-Oct 

Distance  Learning,  see  Training 


Doctrine 

The  Army  Officer  as  Warfighter, 

MAJ  Paul  Yingling,  USA,  and  MAJ  John  Nagl,  USA  ....  9  Jan-Feb 
Command  Post  “Turf,” 

LTC  Christopher  J.  Toomey,  USA:  LETTERS  .  87  Jan-Feb 

DARPA’S  Future  Combat  System  Command  and 
Control,  LTC  Ted  C.  Cranford,  USA; 

LTC  Jack  Gumbert  II,  USA;  LTC  Thomas  B.  Lyles, 

Jr.,  USA,  Ret.;  and  LTC  David  S.  Redding,  USA . 79  May-Jun 

Doctrine  for  Asymmetric  Warfare, 

COL  Clinton  J.  Ancker  III,  USA,  Ret.,  and 

LTC  Michael  D.  Burke,  USA,  Ret . 18  Jul-Aug 

Integrating  Carrier-Based  Electronic  Attack  into 
Conventional  Army  Doctrine,  CDR  Ronald  Reis, 

USN,  and  LCDR  Glenn  F.  Robbins,  USN . 21  May-Jun 

Leaders  for  America’s  Army, 

LTG  Frederic  J.  Brown,  USA,  Ret . 68  May-Jun 

Officership:  Character,  Leadership,  and  Ethical 

Decisionmaking,  MAJ  Charles  A.  Pfaff,  USA . 66  Mar-Apr 

Mentoring:  Building  a  Legacy, 

COL  Jack  D.  Kem,  USA,  Ret.:  INSIGHTS  . 62  Jul-Aug 

Precision  Firepower:  Smart  Bombs,  Dumb  Strategy, 

LTC  Timothy  R.  Reese,  USA . 46  Jul-Aug 

Surrendering  the  Initiative?  C2  on  the  Digitized 
Battlefield,  CPT  Jim  Dunivan,  USA  . 2  Sep-Oct 


Three  Revolutions:  From  Training  to  Learning  and 
Team  Building,  LTG  Frederic  J.  Brown,  USA,  Ret . 54  Jul-Aug 

Egypt 

Algerian  Defense  Minister  General  Khalid  Nezzar: 

Memoirs,  LCDR  Youssef  H.  Aboul-Enein, 

USN:  REVIEW  ESSAY . 89  Mar-Apr 
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Al-Ikhwan  Al-Muslimeen:  The  Muslim  Brotherhood, 


LCDR  Youssef  H.  Aboul-Enein,  USN . 26  Jul-Aug 

Hamas,  Understanding  the  Organization,  LCDR 
Youssef  H.  Aboul-Enein,  USN:  REVIEW  ESSAY  . 65  Jul-Aug 


The  Yom  Kippur  War:  Indications  and  Warnings, 

LCDR  Youssef  H.  Aboul-Enein,  USN:  ALMANAC  ...  52  Jan-Feb 
The  Yom  Kippur  War:  Memoirs  of  Egyptian  Generals, 

LCDR  Youssef  H.  Aboul-Enein,  USN:  REVIEW  ESSAY ..  55  Jan-Feb 

Electronic  Warfare.  See  Digital  Battlefield/Warfare 


Equipping  the  Force 

A  Fiasco,  Don  Loughlin:  LETTERS .  86  Jan-Feb 

A  Historical  Aside,  MAJ  Isaiah  Wilson  III.  USA .  46  Jan-Feb 

Strategy  Revisited,  MAJ  Isaiah  Wilson  III,  USA .  42  Jan-Feb 

Ethics 

The  Army  and  Embedded  Media, 

LTC  Tammy  L.  Miracle,  USA . 41  Sep-Oct 

The  Army  Officer  as  Servant, 

MAJ  Suzanne  Nielsen,  USA .  15  Jan-Feb 

The  Army  Officer  as  Warfighter, 

MAJ  Paul  Yingling,  USA,  and  MAJ  John  Nagl,  USA  ....9  Jan-Feb 
The  Battalion  and  Brigade  Executive  Officer, 

LTG  GA.  Crocker,  USA,  Ret.:  INSIGHTS  . 50  Jan-Feb 

Leadership:  More  Than  Mission  Accomplishment, 

COL  Peter  J.  Varljen,  USA . 72  Mar-Apr 

Military  Commissions:  Past  and  Future,  LTC  Jody 

Prescott,  USA,  and  MAJ  Joanne  Eldridge,  USAR . 42  Mar-Apr 

Officership:  Character,  Leadership,  and  Ethical 

Decisionmaking,  MAJ  Charles  A.  Pfaff,  USA . 66  Mar-Apr 

Ten  Ways  Great  Leaders  Lead, 

MAJ  Christopher  D.  Kolenda,  USA . 41  Nov-Dec 

The  24th  Infantry  Regiment:  The  “Deuce-Four” 

in  Korea,  LTC  Bradley  Biggs,  USA,  Ret . 56  Sep-Oct 

Understanding  Professional  Expertise  and  Jurisdiction, 

LTC  Richard  A.  Lacquement,  Jr.,  USA . 61  Mar-Apr 

The  Victory  Disease, 

MAJ  Timothy  M.  Karcher,  USA . 9  Jul-Aug 

European  History 

Transforming  USARELTR  for  a  Strategy 

of  Preemption,  ©  Brian  J.  Dunn . 15  Nov-Dec 

The  Victory  Disease, 

MAJ  Timothy  M.  Karcher,  USA . 9  Jul-Aug 

The  Wound  and  the  Dream,  MAJ  Jeffrey  C.  Alfier, 

USAF,  Ret.:  REVIEW  ESSAY . 78  Nov-Dec 

Feedback 

Distance  Learning:  First  CAS3  Class  Outcomes, 

COL  Walter  R.  Schumm,  USAR,  Ret., 

and  LTC  David  E.  Turek,  USAR,  Ret . 66  Sep-Oct 

Transforming  Leader  Development  through  Lifelong 
Learning,  LTC  Robert  D.  Schwartzman,  USA,  Ret . 63  May-Jun 

Firepower/Fire  Support 

Precision  Firepower:  Smart  Bombs,  Dumb  Strategy, 

LTC  Timothy  R.  Reese,  USA . 46  Jul-Aug 

Precision  Launch  Rocket  System:  A  Proposal 
for  the  Future  of  the  Field  Artillery, 

MAJ  Michael  J.  Forsyth,  USA:  INSIGHTS . 82  Mar-Apr 

SOF  on  the  Contemporary  Battlefield; 

COL  Mike  L.  Findlay,  USA;  LTC  Robert  Green, 

USA;  and  MAJ  Eric  Braganca,  USAF . 8  May-Jun 


Force  Planning 

“Come  as  You  Are”  Warfare:  The  Bataan  Example, 
MAJ  James  J.  Albrecht,  USAF;  MAJ  Joseph  K. 
Edwards,  USA;  and  MAJ  Terrence  G.  Popravak, 


USAF:  ALMANAC . 84  Mar-Apr 

A  Historical  Aside,  MAJ  Isaiah  Wilson  III,  USA .  46  Jan-Feb 

Strategy  Revisited,  MAJ  Isaiah  Wilson  III,  USA .  42  Jan-Feb 


Force  Projection 

America’s  Army:  Expeditionary  and  Enduring — Foreign 


and  Domestic,  LTG  Frederic  J.  Brown,  USA,  Ret . 69  Nov-Dec 

Reach:  Leveraging  Time  and  Distance, 

BG  John  M.  Custer,  USA  . 3  Mar-Apr 

Winning  War  a  World  Away,  COL  Jerry  Johnson, 

USA;  and  LTC  James  Kievit,  USA,  Ret . 24  Mar-Apr 


Future  Operations 

DARPA’S  Future  Combat  System  Command  and 
Control,  LTC  Ted  C.  Cranford,  USA; 

LTC  Jack  Gumbert  II,  USA;  LTC  Thomas  B.  Lyles, 


Jr.,  USA,  Ret.;  and  LTC  David  S.  Redding,  USA . 79  May-Jun 

Decision  Navigation:  Coping  with  21st-Century 
Challenges  in  Tactical  Decisionmaking, 

LTC  Dennis  T.  Gyllensporre,  Swedish  Army . 20  Sep-Oct 

Precision  Launch  Rocket  System:  A  Proposal 
for  the  Future  of  the  Field  Artillery, 

MAJ  Michael  J.  Forsyth,  USA:  INSIGHTS . 82  Mar-Apr 


Helicopter  Warfare.  See  Air  Operations 
Human  Intelligence.  See  Intelligence  Operations 
Humanitarian  Operations.  See  civil  Military  Operations 

Information  Operations.  See  also  The  Media 


C4ISR  in  the  Stryker  Brigade  Combat  Teams, 

LTC  Christopher  J.  Toomey,  USA . 42  May-Jun 

DARPA’S  Future  Combat  System  Command  and 
Control,  LTC  Ted  C.  Cranford,  USA; 

LTC  Jack  Gumbert  II,  USA;  LTC  Thomas  B.  Lyles, 

Jr.,  USA,  Ret.;  and  LTC  David  S.  Redding,  USA . 79  May-Jun 

Decision  Navigation:  Coping  with  21st-Century 
Challenges  in  Tactical  Decisionmaking, 

LTC  Dennis  T.  Gyllensporre,  Swedish  Army . 20  Sep-Oct 

Effects-Based  Decisions  and  Actions, 

MG  James  M.  Dubik,  USA . 33  Jan-Feb 

Integrating  SOF  into  Joint  Warfighting, 

LTC  Mark  Jones,  USA,  and  LTC  Wes  Rehom,  USA . 3  May-Jun 

Putting  Knowledge  Reachback  into  Practice, 

©Scott  W.  Lackey,  Ph.D . 12  Mar-Apr 

Reach:  Leveraging  Time  and  Distance, 

BG  John  M.  Custer,  USA  . 3  Mar-Apr 

Transforming  Leader  Development  Through  Lifelong 
Learning,  LTC  Robert  D.  Schwartzman,  USA,  Ret . 63  May-Jun 


Initiative 

Developing  Agile,  Adaptive  Soldiers,  COL  Robert  B. 


Brown,  USA,  and  CSM  Carlton  E.  Dedrich,  USA  . 33  May-Jun 

Developing  the  Professional  Army  Officer: 

Implications  for  Organizational  Leaders, 

LTC  Craig  Bullis,  USA,  Ret . 57  May-Jun 

Surrendering  the  Initiative?  C2  on  the  Digitized 
Battlefield,  CPT  Jim  Dunivan,  USA  . 2  Sep-Oct 

Intelligence  Operations 

Algerian  Defense  Minister  General  Khalid  Nezzar: 

Memoirs,  LCDR  Youssef  H.  Aboul-Enein, 

USN:  REVIEW  ESSAY . 89  Mar-Apr 

C4ISR  in  the  Stryker  Brigade  Combat  Teams, 

LTC  Christopher  J.  Toomey,  USA . 42  May-Jun 

Diehard  Buildings:  Control  Architecture — a  Challenge 
for  the  Urban  Warrior,  LTC  Lester  W.  Grau,  USA, 

Ret.,  and  LTC  Geoffrey  Demarest,  USA,  Ret . 32  Sep-Oct 

Magic,  Lee  Allen,  Athena  Press:  LETTERS . 86  Jan-Feb 

The  Palestinian-Israeli  Cyberwar,  COL  Patrick  D. 

Allen,  USAR,  and  LTC  Chris  C.  Demchak,  USAR....  52  Mar-Apr 
Putting  Knowledge  Reachback  into  Practice, 

©Scott  W.  Lackey,  Ph.D . 12  Mar-Apr 

Reach:  Leveraging  Time  and  Distance,  BG  John  M. 

Custer,  USA . 3  Mar-Apr 

The  Yom  Kippur  War:  Indications  and  Warnings, 


LCDR  Youssef  H.  Aboul-Enein,  USN:  ALMANAC  ...  52  Jan-Feb 
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Iraq 

The  Army  and  Embedded  Media,  LTC  Tammy  L. 

Miracle,  USA . 41  Sep-Oct 

The  Battle  of  Taji  and  Battle  Command  on  the  Move, 

LTC  Edward  J.  Erickson,  USA,  Ret.,  with 

MG  Raymond  T.  Odiemo,  USA . 2  Jul-Aug 

DARPA’S  Future  Combat  System  Command  and  Control, 

LTC  Ted  C.  Cranford,  USA;  LTC  Jack  Gumbert  II, 

USA;  LTC  Thomas  B.  Lyles,  Jr.,  USA,  Ret.; 

and  LTC  David  S.  Redding,  USA  . 79  May-Jun 

Developing  Agile,  Adaptive  Soldiers,  COL  Robert  B. 

Brown,  USA,  and  CSM  Carlton  E.  Dedrich,  USA  . 33  May-Jun 

Effects-Based  Decisions  and  Actions, 

MG  James  M.  Dubik,  USA . 33  Jan-Feb 

Operation  Airborne  Dragon,  Northern  Iraq, 

LTC  Patrick  Warren,  USAREUR,  and 

MAJ  Keith  Barclay,  USAREUR .  11  Nov-Dec 

Renaissance  of  the  Attack  Helicopter  in  the 

Close  Fight,  MAJ  Robert  M.  Cassidy,  USA . 38  Jul-Aug 

Turkey  and  an  Army  Forward,  LTC  Patrick  Warren, 

USAREUR,  and  MAJ  Michael  Morrissey,  USAREUR . 2  Nov-Dec 

Israel 

Integrating  Women  into  the  Combat  Force, 

Hillel  Adler,  Tel  Aviv  University:  LETTERS . 95  Mar-Apr 

The  Palestinian-Israeli  Cyberwar,  COL  Patrick  D. 

Allen,  USAR,  and  LTC  Chris  C.  Demchak,  USAR....  52  Mar-Apr 

Japan 

Magic,  Lee  Allen,  Athena  Press:  LETTERS . 86  Jan-Feb 

The  24th  Infantry  Regiment:  The  “Deuce-Four” 
in  Korea,  LTC  Bradley  Biggs,  USA,  Ret . 56  Sep-Oct 

Joint  Operations 

The  Army  and  Embedded  Media, 

LTC  Tammy  L.  Miracle,  USA . 41  Sep-Oct 

The  Case  for  a  Joint  Military  Decisionmaking 
Process,  COL  Joseph  Anderson,  USA,  and 

COL  Nathan  K.  Slate,  USA .  11  Sep-Oct 

Civilian  and  Military  Cooperation  in  Complex  Humani¬ 
tarian  Operations,  Sarah  E.  Archer,  RN,  DrPH . 32  Mar-Apr 

Decision  Navigation:  Coping  with  21st-Century 
Challenges  in  Tactical  Decisionmaking, 

LTC  Dennis  T.  Gyllensporre,  Swedish  Army . 20  Sep-Oct 

DOCC — Personnel  Recovery, 

CW5  John  D.  Wallace,  USA:  LETTERS . 95  May-Jun 

Effects-Based  Decisions  and  Actions, 

MG  James  M.  Dubik,  USA . 33  Jan-Feb 

A  Historical  Aside,  MAJ  Isaiah  Wilson  III,  USA .  46  Jan-Feb 

Integrating  SOF  into  Joint  Warfighting, 

LTC  Mark  Jones,  USA,  and  LTC  Wes  Rehom,  USA . 3  May-Jun 

Kosovo:  Present  and  Future, 

Sarah  E.  Archer,  RN,  DrPH . 31  Nov-Dec 

Leaders  for  America’s  Army, 

LTG  Frederic  J.  Brown,  USA,  Ret . 68  May-Jun 

Maritime  and  Expeditionary  Dominance: 

Great  Britain’s  Legacy  to  21st-Century  Strategy, 

CDR  John  Trost  Kuehn,  USN . 51  Sep-Oct 

Reach:  Leveraging  Time  and  Distance, 

BG  John  M.  Custer,  USA . 3  Mar-Apr 

SOF  on  the  Contemporary  Battlefield, 

COL  Mike  L.  Findlay,  USA;  LTC  Robert  Green, 

USA;  and  MAJ  Eric  Braganca,  USAF . 8  May-Jun 

Integrating  Carrier-Based  Electronic  Attack  into 
Conventional  Army  Doctrine,  CDR  Ronald  Reis, 

USN,  and  LCDR  Glenn  F.  Robbins,  USN . 21  May-Jun 

Strategy  Revisited,  MAJ  Isaiah  Wilson  III,  USA .  42  Jan-Feb 

Winning  War  a  World  Away,  COL  Jerry  Johnson, 

USA;  and  LTC  James  Kievit,  USA,  Ret .  24  Mar-Apr 

Korea 

The  24th  Infantry  Regiment:  the  '‘Deuce-Four” 
in  Korea,  LTC  Bradley  Biggs,  USA,  Ret . 56  Sep-Oct 


Women  and  Tailhook,  LTC  Robert  R  Kingsbury, 

USAR,  Ret.:  LETTERS . 95  Mar-Apr 

KOSOVO.  See  Russia 

Leader  Development/Leadership 

The  Army  Officer  as  Servant, 

MAJ  Suzanne  Nielsen,  USA .  15  Jan-Feb 

The  Army  Officer  as  Warfighter,  MAJ  Paul  Yingling, 

USA,  and  MAJ  John  Nagl,  USA . 9  Jan-Feb 

The  Battalion  and  Brigade  Executive  Officer, 

LTG  G.A.  Crocker,  USA,  Ret.:  INSIGHTS  . 50  Jan-Feb 

Developing  Agile,  Adaptive  Soldiers,  COL  Robert  B. 


Brown,  USA,  and  CSM  Carlton  E.  Dedrich,  USA . 33  May-Jun 

Developing  the  Professional  Army  Officer: 

Implications  for  Organizational  Leaders, 

LTC  Craig  Bullis,  USA,  Ret . 57  May-Jun 

Leaders  for  America’s  Army, 

LTG  Frederic  J.  Brown,  USA,  Ret . 68  May-Jun 

Leadership:  More  Than  Mission  Accomplishment, 

COL  Peter  J.  Varljen,  USA . 72  Mar-Apr 

Learning  from  Sun  Tzu,  CH  (COL)  Douglas 

M.  McCready,  USAR:  INSIGHTS . 85  May-Jun 

Maritime  and  Expeditionary  Dominance: 

Great  Britain’s  Legacy  to  21st-Century  Strategy, 

CDR  John  Trost  Kuehn,  USN . 51  Sep-Oct 

Mentoring:  Building  a  Legacy, 

COL  Jack  D.  Kern,  USA,  Ret.:  INSIGHTS  . 62  Jul-Aug 

Officership:  Character,  Leadership,  and  Ethical 

Decisionmaking,  MAJ  Charles  A.  Pfaff,  USA . 66  Mar-Apr 

Officership:  The  Professional  Practice, 

COL  Don  M.  Snider,  USA,  Ret . 3  Jan-Feb 

Political  Decapitation, 

Serge  Walder,  University  of  Helsinki . 15  May-Jun 

Surrendering  the  Initiative?  C2  on  the  Digitized 

Battlefield,  CPT  Jim  Dunivan,  USA  . 2  Sep-Oct 

Ten  Ways  Great  Leaders  Lead,  LTC  Christopher  D. 

Kolenda,  USA  . 27  Nov-Dec 

Three  Revolutions:  From  Training  to  Learning  and 

Team  Building,  LTG  Frederic  J.  Brown,  USA,  Ret . 54  Jul-Aug 

Transforming  Leader  Development  Through  Lifelong 

Learning,  LTC  Robert  D.  Schwartzman,  USA,  Ret . 63  May-Jun 

Understanding  Professional  Expertise  and  Jurisdiction, 

LTC  Richard  A.  Lacquement,  Jr.,  USA . 61  Mar-Apr 

Lessons  Learned.  See  also  Training 

The  Army  and  Embedded  Media, 

LTC  Tammy  L.  Miracle,  USA . 41  Sep-Oct 

The  Battle  of  Taji  and  Battle  Command  on  the  Move, 

LTC  Edward  J.  Erickson,  USA,  Ret.;  with 

MG  Raymond  T.  Odiemo,  USA . 2  Jul-Aug 

Developing  Agile,  Adaptive  Soldiers,  COL  Robert  B. 

Brown,  USA,  and  CSM  Carlton  E.  Dedrich,  USA  . 33  May-Jun 

Distance  Learning:  First  CAS3  Class  Outcomes, 

COL  Walter  R.  Schumm,  USA,  Ret.,  and 

LTC  David  E.  Turek,  USA,  Ret . 66  Sep-Oct 

A  Fiasco,  Don  Loughlin:  LETTERS .  86  Jan-Feb 

Integrating  SOF  into  Joint  Warfighting,  LTC  Mark 

Jones,  USA,  and  LTC  Wes  Rehom,  USA . 3  May-Jun 

Learning  from  Sun  Tzu,  CH  (COL)  Douglas 

M.  McCready,  USAR:  INSIGHTS . 85  May-Jun 

Maritime  and  Expeditionary  Dominance: 

Great  Britain’s  Legacy  to  21st-Century  Strategy, 

CDR  John  Trost  Kuehn,  USN . 51  Sep-Oct 

The  New  DOCC,  GEN  Burwell  B.  Bell,  USA; 

MG  Guy  M.  Bourn,  USA;  COL  Nathan  K.  Slate, 

USA;  and  LTC  David  D.  Haught,  USA .  37  Jan-Feb 

Putting  Knowledge  Reachback  into  Practice, 

©Scott  W.  Lackey,  Ph.D . 12  Mar-Apr 

SOF  on  the  Contemporary  Battlefield, 

COL  Mike  L.  Findlay,  USA;  LTC  Robert  Green, 

USA;  and  MAJ  Eric  Braganca,  USAF . 8  May-Jun 
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Three  Revolutions:  From  Training  to  Learning  and 

Team  Building,  LTG  Frederic  J.  Brown,  USA,  Ret . 54  Jul-Aug 

Transforming  Leader  Development  Through  Lifelong 

Learning,  LTC  Robert  D.  Schwartzman,  USA,  Ret . 63  May-Jun 

The  24th  Infantry  Regiment:  The  “Deuce-Four” 

in  Korea,  LTC  Bradley  Biggs,  USA,  Ret . 56  Sep -Oct 

Understanding  Professional  Expertise  and  Jurisdiction, 

LTC  Richard  A.  Lacquement,  Jr.,  USA . 61  Mar-Apr 


Logistics.  See  Support  Operations 

Maneuver 

The  Battle  of  Taji  and  Battle  Command  on  the  Move, 


LTC  Edward  J.  Erickson,  USA,  Ret.,  with 

MG  Raymond  T.  Odiemo,  USA . 2  Jul-Aug 

Reach:  Leveraging  Time  and  Distance, 

BG  John  M.  Custer,  USA . 3  Mar-Apr 

SOF  on  the  Contemporary  Battlefield, 

COL  Mike  L.  Findlay,  USA;  LTC  Robert  Green, 

USA;  and  MAJ  Eric  Braganca,  USAF . 8  May-Jun 

The  Media.  See  also  Information  Operations 

The  Army  and  Embedded  Media, 

LTC  Tammy  L.  Miracle,  USA . 41  Sep-Oct 


Mentoring.  See  Leader  Development/Leadership 


Middle  East 

Algerian  Defense  Minister  General  Khalid  Nezzar: 

Memoirs,  LCDR  Youssef  H.  Aboul-Enein, 

USN:  REVIEW  ESSAY . 89  Mar-Apr 

Al-Ikhwan  Al-Muslimeen:  The  Muslim  Brotherhood, 

LCDR  Youssef  H.  Aboul-Enein,  USN . 26  Jul-Aug 

The  Army  and  Embedded  Media, 

LTC  Tammy  L.  Miracle,  USA . 41  Sep-Oct 

The  Battle  of  Taji  and  Battle  Command  on  the  Move, 

LTC  Edward  J.  Erickson,  USA,  Ret.,  with 

MG  Raymond  T.  Odiemo,  USA . 2  Jul-Aug 

Fighting  Child  Soldiers,  Peter  Warren  Singer,  Ph.D . 26  May-Jun 

Hamas,  Understanding  the  Organization,  LCDR 

Youssef  H.  Aboul-Enein,  USN:  REVIEW  ESSAY  . 65  Jul-Aug 

Integrating  Carrier-Based  Electronic  Attack  into 
Conventional  Army  Doctrine,  CDR  Ronald  Reis, 

USN,  and  LCDR  Glenn  F.  Robbins,  USN . 21  May-Jun 

Integrating  Women  into  the  Combat  Force, 

Hillel  Adler,  Tel  Aviv  University:  LETTERS . 95  Mar-Apr 

The  Palestinian-Israeli  Cyberwar,  COL  Patrick  D. 

Allen,  USAR,  and  LTC  Chris  C.  Demchak,  USAR....  52  Mar-Apr 
Political  Decapitation, 

Serge  Walder,  University  of  Helsinki . 15  May-Jun 

Renaissance  of  the  Attack  Helicopter  in  the 

Close  Fight,  MAJ  Robert  M.  Cassidy,  USA . 38  Jul-Aug 

The  Saudis:  Inside  the  Desert  Kingdom,  LCDR 

Youssef  H.  Aboul-Enein,  USN:  REVIEW  ESSAY  . 59  Jan-Feb 

Turkey  and  an  Army  Forward,  LTC  Patrick  Warren, 

USAREUR,  and  MAJ  Michael  Morrissey,  USAREUR . 2  Nov-Dec 


The  Yom  Kippur  War:  Indications  and  Warnings, 

LCDR  Youssef  H.  Aboul-Enein,  USN:  ALMANAC  ...  52  Jan-Feb 

Military  History 

Algerian  Defense  Minister  General  Khalid  Nezzar: 

Memoirs,  LCDR  Youssef  H.  Aboul-Enein, 

USN:  REVIEW  ESSAY . 89  Mar-Apr 

Al-Ikhwan  Al-Muslimeen:  The  Muslim  Brotherhood, 

LCDR  Youssef  H.  Aboul-Enein,  USN . 26  Jul-Aug 

America’s  Army:  Expeditionary  and  Enduring — Foreign 

and  Domestic,  LTG  Frederic  J.  Brown,  USA,  Ret . 69  Nov-Dec 

The  Army  Officer  as  Warfighter, 

MAJ  Paul  Yingling,  USA,  and  MAJ  John  Nagl,  USA  ....9  Jan-Feb 
The  Battle  of  Taji  and  Battle  Command  on  the  Move, 

LTC  Edward  J.  Erickson,  USA,  Ret.,  with 

MG  Raymond  T.  Odiemo,  USA . 2  Jul-Aug 

“Come  as  You  Are”  Warfare:  The  Bataan  Example, 

MAJ  James  J.  Albrecht,  USAF;  MAJ  Joseph  K. 

Edwards,  USA;  and  MAJ  Terrence  G.  Popravak, 


USAF:  ALMANAC . 84  Mar-Apr 

Decision  Navigation:  Coping  with  21st-Century 
Challenges  in  Tactical  Decisionmaking, 

LTC  Dennis  T.  Gyllensporre,  Swedish  Army . 20  Sep-Oct 

Doctrine  for  Asymmetric  Warfare, 

COL  Clinton  J.  Ancker  III,  USA,  Ret., 

and  LTC  Michael  D.  Burke,  USA,  Ret . 18  Jul-Aug 

Integrating  Carrier-Based  Electronic  Attack  into 
Conventional  Army  Doctrine,  CDR  Ronald  Reis, 

USN,  and  LCDR  Glenn  F.  Robbins,  USN . 21  May-Jun 

Learning  from  Sun  Tzu,  CH  (COL)  Douglas 

M.  McCready,  USAR:  INSIGHTS . 85  May-Jun 

The  Leverage  of  Technology:  The  Evolution  of  Armed 

Helicopters  in  Vietnam,  CDR  David  G  Tyler,  USNR . 32  Jul-Aug 

Magic,  Lee  Allen,  Athena  Press:  LETTERS . 6  Jan-Feb 

Maritime  and  Expeditionary  Dominance: 

Great  Britain’s  Legacy  to  21st-Century  Strategy, 

CDR  John  Trost  Kuehn,  USN . 51  Sep-Oct 

Military  Commissions:  Past  and  Future,  LTC  Jody 

Prescott,  USA,  and  MAJ  Joanne  Eldridge,  USAR . 42  Mar-Apr 

The  Palestinian-Israeli  Cyberwar,  COL  Patrick  D. 

Allen,  USAR,  and  LTC  Chris  C.  Demchak,  USAR....  52  Mar-Apr 
Precision  Firepower:  Smart  Bombs,  Dumb  Strategy, 

LTC  Timothy  R.  Reese,  USA . 46  Jul-Aug 

Renaissance  of  the  Attack  Helicopter  in  the 

Close  Fight,  MAJ  Robert  M.  Cassidy,  USA . 38  Jul-Aug 

Robert  E.  Lee:  Three  Views,  MAJ  James  Gates, 

USA:  REVIEW  ESSAY .  61  Jan-Feb 

Searching  for  Heroes, 

MAJ  Herman  Reinhold,  USAF:  REVIEW  ESSAY . 71  Sep-Oct 

The  24th  Infantry  Regiment:  The  “Deuce-Four” 

in  Korea,  LTC  Bradley  Biggs,  USA,  Ret . 56  Sep-Oct 

The  Victory  Disease, 

MAJ  Timothy  M.  Karcher,  USA . 9  Jul-Aug 

What  Defines  “Definitive”? 

LTC  Anthony  H.  LeTissier,  MBE,  Ret.:  LETTERS  ...  87  Jan-Feb 
The  Wound  and  the  Dream,  MAJ  Jeffrey  C.  Alfier, 

USAF,  Ret.:  REVIEW  ESSAY . 78  Nov-Dec 

Military  Operations 

America’s  Army:  Expeditionary  and  Enduring — Foreign 

and  Domestic,  LTG  Frederic  J.  Brown,  USA,  Ret . 69  Nov-Dec 

Robert  E.  Lee:  Three  Views, 

MAJ  James  Gates,  USA:  REVIEW  ESSAY . 61  Jan-Feb 

Winning  War  a  World  Away,  COL  Jerry  Johnson, 

USA;  and  LTC  James  Kievit,  USA,  Ret .  24  Mar-Apr 

Military  Planning.  See  Force  Planning 
Military  Poetry 

The  Wound  and  the  Dream,  MAJ  Jeffrey  C.  Alfier, 

USAF,  Ret.:  REVIEW  ESSAY . 78  Nov-Dec 

Learning  from  Sun  Tzu,  CH  (COL)  Douglas  M. 

McCready,  USAR:  INSIGHTS . 85  May-Jun 

Military  Thinking 

Distance  Learning:  First  CAS3  Class  Outcomes, 

COL  Walter  R.  Schumm,  USAR,  Ret.,  and 

LTC  David  E.  Turek,  USAR,  Ret . 66  Sep-Oct 

Learning  from  Sun  Tzu,  CH  (COL)  Douglas 

M.  McCready,  USAR:  INSIGHTS . 85  May-Jun 

Officership:  The  Professional  Practice, 

COL  Don  M.  Snider,  USA,  Ret . 3  Jan-Feb 

Political  Decapitation, 

Serge  Walder,  University  of  Helsinki . 15  May-Jun 

Precision  Firepower:  Smart  Bombs,  Dumb  Strategy, 

LTC  Timothy  R.  Reese,  USA . 46  Jul-Aug 

Precision  Launch  Rocket  System:  A  Proposal  for 
the  Future  of  Field  Artillery,  MAJ  Michael  J. 

Forsyth,  USA:  INSIGHTS . 82  Mar-Apr 

Surrendering  the  Initiative?  C2  on  the  Digitized 

Battlefield,  CPT  Jim  Dunivan,  USA  . 2  Sep-Oct 

Ten  Ways  Great  Leaders  Lead, 

MAJ  Christopher  D.  Kolenda,  USA . 41  Nov-Dec 
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The  Victory  Disease,  MAJ  Timothy  M.  Karcher,  USA ....  9  Jul-Aug 
Winning  War  a  World  Away,  COL  Jerry  Johnson. 

USA,  and  LTC  James  Kievit,  USA,  Ret . 24  Mar-Apr 

Naval  Operations 

Maritime  and  Expeditionary  Dominance: 

Great  Britain’s  Legacy  to  21st-Century  Strategy, 

CDR  John  Trost  Kuehn,  USN . 51  Sep-Oct 

Searching  for  Heroes,  MAJ  Herman  Reinhold, 

l  SAL:  REVIEW  ESSAY . 71  Sep-Oct 

Women  and  Tailhook,  LTC  Robert  P.  Kingsbury, 

USAR,  Ret.:  LETTERS . . . 95  Mar-Apr 

Noncontiguous  Battlefield 

Developing  Agile,  Adaptive  Soldiers,  COL  Robert  B. 

Brown,  USA,  and  CSM  Carlton  E.  Dedrich,  USA . 33  May-Jun 

SOF  on  the  Contemporary  Battlefield, 

COL  Mike  L.  Findlay,  USA;  LTC  Robert  Green, 

USA;  and  MAJ  Eric  Braganca,  USAF . 8  May-Jun 

Objective  Force 

Command  Post  “Turf,” 

LTC  Christopher  J.  Toomey,  USA:  LETTERS  .  87  Jan-Feb 

Leaders  for  America’s  Army, 

LTG  Frederic  J.  Brown,  USA,  Ret . 68  May-Jun 

Winning  War  a  World  Away,  COL  Jerry  Johnson, 

USA,  and  LTC  James  Kievit,  USA,  Ret . 24  Mar-Apr 

Officership 

The  Army  Officer  as  Servant, 

MAJ  Suzanne  Nielsen,  USA .  15  Jan-Feb 

The  Army  Officer  as  Warfighter,  MAJ  Paul  Yingling, 

USA,  and  MAJ  John  Nagl,  USA . 9  Jan-Feb 

The  Battalion  and  Brigade  Executive  Officer, 

LTG  GA.  Crocker,  USA,  Ret.:  INSIGHTS  . 50  Jan-Feb 

Command  Post  “Turf,” 

LTC  Christopher  J.  Toomey,  USA:  LETTERS  .  87  Jan-Feb 


Developing  Agile,  Adaptive  Soldiers,  COL  Robert  B. 


Brown,  USA,  and  CSM  Carlton  E.  Dedrich,  USA  . 33  May-Jun 

Developing  the  Professional  Army  Officer: 

Implications  for  Organizational  Leaders, 

LTC  Craig  Bullis,  USA,  Ret . 57  May-Jun 

Effects-Based  Decisions  and  Actions, 

MG  James  M.  Dubik,  USA . 33  Jan-Feb 

Leaders  for  America’s  Army, 

LTG  Frederic  J.  Brown,  USA,  Ret . 68  May-Jun 

Mentoring:  Building  a  Legacy, 

COL  Jack  D.  Kern,  USA,  Ret.:  INSIGHTS  . 62  Jul-Aug 

Military  Commissions:  Past  and  Future,  LTC  Jody 

Prescott,  USA,  and  MAJ  Joanne  Eldridge,  USAR . 42  Mar-Apr 

Officership:  Character,  Leadership,  and  Ethical 

Decisionmaking,  MAJ  Charles  A.  Pfaff,  USA . 66  Mar-Apr 

Officership:  The  Professional  Practice, 

COL  Don  M.  Snider,  USA,  Ret . 3  Jan-Feb 

Putting  Knowledge  Reachback  into  Practice, 

©  Scott  W.  Lackey,  Ph.D . 12  Mar-Apr 

Surrendering  the  Initiative?  C2  on  the  Digitized 

Battlefield,  CPT  Jim  Dunivan,  USA  . 2  Sep-Oct 

Ten  Ways  Great  Leaders  Lead, 

MAJ  Christopher  D.  Kolenda,  USA . 27  Nov-Dec 

Understanding  Professional  Expertise  and  Jurisdiction, 

LTC  Richard  A.  Lacquement,  Jr.,  USA . 61  Mar-Apr 


Planning.  See  Force  Planning 

Psychological  Operations 

Algerian  Defense  Minister  General  Khalid  Nezzar: 

Memoirs.  LCDR  Youssef  H.  Aboul-Enein, 

USN:  REVIEW  ESSAY . 89  Mar-Apr 

Fighting  Child  Soldiers,  Peter  Warren  Singer,  Ph.D . 26  May-Jun 

Public  Affairs.  See  Information  Operations;  The  Media 
Reach/Reachback 

Putting  Knowledge  Reachback  into  Practice, 

©  Scott  W.  Lackey,  Ph.D .  12  Mar-Apr 


Reach:  Leveraging  Time  and  Distance, 

BG  John  M.  Custer,  USA  . 3  Mar-Apr 

Reconnaissance 

C4ISR  in  the  Stryker  Brigade  Combat  Teams, 

LTC  Christopher  J.  Toomey,  USA . 42  May-Jun 

DARPA’S  Future  Combat  System  Command  and 
Control,  LTC  Ted  C.  Cranford,  USA; 

LTC  Jack  Gumbert  II,  USA;  LTC  Thomas  B.  Lyles, 

Jr.,  USA,  Ret.;  and  LTC  David  S.  Redding,  USA . 79  May-Jun 

Decision  Navigation:  Coping  with  21st-Century 
Challenges  in  Tactical  Decisionmaking, 

LTC  Dennis  T.  Gyllensporre,  Swedish  Army . 20  Sep-Oct 

Effects-Based  Decisions  and  Actions, 

MG  James  M.  Dubik,  USA . 33  Jan-Feb 

Russia 

Civilian  and  Military  Cooperation  in  Complex  Humani¬ 
tarian  Operations,  Sarah  E.  Archer,  RN,  DrPH . 32  Mar-Apr 

Insurgent  Groups  in  Chechnya,  COL  Sergey  A.  Kulikov, 

Russian  Federation,  and  Robert  R.  Love,  trans . 21  Nov-Dec 

Kosovo:  Present  and  Future, 

Sarah  E.  Archer,  RN,  DrPH . 31  Nov-Dec 

Military  Decisionmaking  in  the  First  Russian 
Peacekeeping  Separate  Airborne  Brigade, 

MAJ  Donald  R.  Baker,  USA . 46  Sep-Oct 


Self-Development 

Developing  Agile,  Adaptive  Soldiers,  COL  Robert  B. 


Brown,  USA,  and  CSM  Carlton  E.  Dedrich,  USA  . 33  May-Jun 

Developing  the  Professional  Army  Officer: 

Implications  for  Organizational  Leaders, 

LTC  Craig  Bullis,  USA,  Ret . 57  May-Jun 

Distance  Learning:  First  CAS 3  Class  Outcomes, 

COL  Walter  R.  Schumm,  USAR,  Ret.,  and 

LTC  David  E.  Turek,  USAR,  Ret . 66  Sep-Oct 

Mentoring:  Building  a  Legacy, 

COL  Jack  D.  Kern,  USA,  Ret.:  INSIGHTS  . 62  Jul-Aug 

Military  Commissions:  Past  and  Future,  LTC  Jody 

Prescott,  USA,  and  MAJ  Joanne  Eldridge,  USAR . 42  Mar-Apr 

Officership:  The  Professional  Practice, 

COL  Don  M.  Snider,  USA,  Ret . 3  Jan-Feb 


Three  Revolutions:  From  Training  to  Learning  and 
Team  Building,  LTG  Frederic  J.  Brown,  USA,  Ret . 54  Jul-Aug 

Special  Operations  Force 

Doctrine  for  Asymmetric  Warfare, 

COL  Clinton  J.  Ancker  III,  USA,  Ret.,  and 


LTC  Michael  D.  Burke,  USA,  Ret . 18  Jul-Aug 

Integrating  SOF  into  Joint  Warfighting, 

LTC  Mark  Jones,  USA,  and  LTC  Wes  Rehom,  USA . 3  May-Jun 

SOF  on  the  Contemporary  Battlefield, 

COL  Mike  L.  Findlay,  USA;  LTC  Robert  Green, 

USA;  and  MAJ  Eric  Braganca,  USAF . 8  May-Jun 

Spanish  Civil  War 

The  Wound  and  the  Dream.  MAJ  Jeffrey  C.  Alfier, 

USAF,  Ret.:  REVIEW  ESSAY . 78  Nov-Dec 

Strategy 

Diehard  Buildings:  Control  Architecture — a  Challenge 
for  the  Urban  Warrior,  LTC  Lester  W.  Grau,  USA, 

Ret.,  and  LTC  Geoffrey  Demarest,  USA,  Ret . 32  Sep-Oct 

DOCC — Personnel  Recovery, 

CW5  John  D.  Wallace,  USA:  LETTERS . 95  May-Jun 

Hamas,  Understanding  the  Organization,  LCDR 

Youssef  H.  Aboul-Enein,  USN:  REVIEW  ESSAY  . 65  Jul-Aug 

Leadership:  More  Than  Mission  Accomplishment, 

COL  Peter  J.  Varljen,  USA . 72  Mar-Apr 

Maritime  and  Expeditionary  Dominance: 

Great  Britain’s  Legacy  to  21st-Century  Strategy, 

CDR  John  Trost  Kuehn,  USN . 51  Sep-Oct 

Precision  Firepower:  Smart  Bombs,  Dumb  Strategy, 

LTC  Timothy  R.  Reese,  USA . 46  Jul-Aug 
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Renaissance  of  the  Attack  Helicopter  in  the  Close 

Fight,  MAJ  Robert  M.  Cassidy,  USA . 38  Jul-Aug 

Robert  E.  Lee:  Three  Views,  MAJ  James  Gates,  USA: 

REVIEW  ESSAY . 61  Jan-Feb 

Strategy  Revisited,  MAJ  Isaiah  Wilson  III,  USA .  42  Jan-Feb 

Surrendering  the  Initiative?  C2  on  the  Digitized 
Battlefield,  CPT  Jim  Dunivan,  USA  . 2  Sep-Oct 

Stryker  Brigade 

C4ISR  in  the  Stryker  Brigade  Combat  Teams, 

LTC  Christopher  J.  Toomey,  USA . 42  May-Jun 

Developing  Agile,  Adaptive  Soldiers,  COL  Robert  B. 

Brown,  USA,  and  CSM  Carlton  E.  Dedrich,  USA . 33  May-Jun 

Support  Operations 

The  Battle  of  Taji  and  Battle  Command  on  the  Move, 

LTC  Edward  J.  Erickson,  USA,  Ret.,  with 

MG  Raymond  T.  Odiemo,  USA . 2  Jul-Aug 

C4ISR  in  the  Stryker  Brigade  Combat  Teams, 

LTC  Christopher  J.  Toomey,  USA . 42  May-Jun 

“Come  as  You  Are”  Warfare:  The  Bataan  Example, 

MAJ  James  J.  Albrecht,  USAF;  MAJ  Joseph  K. 

Edwards,  USA;  and  MAJ  Terrence  G.  Popravak, 

USAF:  ALMANAC . 84  Mar-Apr 

Diehard  Buildings:  Control  Architecture — a  Challenge 
for  the  Urban  Warrior,  LTC  Lester  W.  Grau, 

USA,  Ret.,  and  LTC  Geoffrey  Demarest,  USA,  Ret . 32  Sep-Oct 

Organizational  Leaders,  LTC  Craig  Bullis,  USA,  Ret.  ...57  May-Jun 

Surveillance 

C4ISR  in  the  Stryker  Brigade  Combat  Teams, 

LTC  Christopher  J.  Toomey,  USA . 42  May-Jun 


Tactical  Decisionmaking.  See  Decisionmaking 


Tactics 

Decision  Navigation:  Coping  with  21st-Century 
Challenges  in  Tactical  Decisionmaking, 

LTC  Dennis  T.  Gyllensporre,  Swedish  Army . 20  Sep-Oct 

Doctrine  for  Asymmetric  Warfare, 

COL  Clinton  J.  Ancker  III,  USA,  Ret., 

and  LTC  Michael  D.  Burke,  USA,  Ret . 18  Jul-Aug 

Hamas,  Understanding  the  Organization,  LCDR 

Youssef  H.  Aboul-Enein,  USN:  REVIEW  ESSAY  . 65  Jul-Aug 

Insurgent  Groups  in  Chechnya,  COL  Sergey  A.  Kulikov, 

Russian  Federation,  and  Robert  R.  Love,  trans . 21  Nov-Dec 


The  Leverage  of  Technology:  The  Evolution  of  Armed 


Helicopters  in  Vietnam,  CDR  David  G.  Tyler,  USNR . 32  Jul-Aug 

Renaissance  of  the  Attack  Helicopter  in  the  Close 

Teambuilding 

Decision  Navigation:  Coping  with  21st-Century 
Challenges  in  Tactical  Decisionmaking, 

LTC  Dennis  T.  Gyllensporre,  Swedish  Army . 20  Sep-Oct 

Developing  Agile,  Adaptive  Soldiers,  COL  Robert 

B.  Brown,  USA,  and  CSM  Carlton  E.  Dedrich,  USA . 33  May-Jun 

Leaders  for  America’s  Army, 

LTG  Frederic  J.  Brown,  USA,  Ret . 68  May-Jun 

Mentoring:  Building  a  Legacy, 

COL  Jack  D.  Kern,  USA,  Ret.:  INSIGHTS  . 62  Jul-Aug 

Ten  Ways  Great  Leaders  Lead, 

LTC  Christopher  D.  Kolenda,  USA . 41  Nov-Dec 

Terrorism/Counterterrorism 

Diehard  Buildings:  Control  Architecture — a  Challenge 
for  the  Urban  Warrior,  LTC  Lester  W.  Grau,  USA, 

Ret.,  and  LTC  Geoffrey  Demarest,  USA,  Ret . 32  Sep-Oct 

Fighting  Child  Soldiers,  Peter  Warren  Singer,  Ph.D . 26  May-Jun 

Insurgent  Groups  in  Chechnya,  COL  Sergey  A.  Kulikov, 

Russian  Federation,  and  Robert  R.  Love,  trans . 21  Nov-Dec 

Political  Decapitation, 

Serge  Walder,  University  of  Helsinki . 15  May-Jun 

Three  Revolutions:  From  Training  to  Learning  and 
Team  Building,  LTG  Frederic  J.  Brown,  USA,  Ret . 54  Jul-Aug 


Training 

Air  Defense  with  an  Attitude:  Helicopter  v.  Helicopter 


Combat,  LTC  Lester  W.  Grau,  USA,  Ret.,  and 

MAJ  James  H.  Adams  III,  USMC . 22  Jan-Feb 

The  Army  Officer  as  Warfighter, 

MAJ  Paul  Yingling,  USA,  and  MAJ  John  Nagl,  USA  ....9  Jan-Feb 
Command  Post  “Turf,” 

LTC  Christopher  J.  Toomey,  USA:  LETTERS  .  87  Jan-Feb 

DARPA’S  Future  Combat  System  Command  and 
Control,  LTC  Ted  C.  Cranford,  USA; 

LTC  Jack  Gumbert  II,  USA;  LTC  Thomas  B.  Lyles, 

Jr.,  USA,  Ret.;  and  LTC  David  S.  Redding,  USA . 79  May-Jun 

Developing  Agile,  Adaptive  Soldiers,  COL  Robert  B. 

Brown,  USA,  and  CSM  Carlton  E.  Dedrich,  USA . 33  May-Jun 

Developing  the  Professional  Army  Officer: 

Implications  for  Organizational  Leaders, 

LTC  Craig  Bullis,  USA,  Ret . 7  May-Jun 

Distance  Learning:  First  CAS3  Class  Outcomes, 

COL  Walter  R.  Schumm,  USA,  Ret.,  and 

LTC  David  E.  Turek,  USAR,  Ret . 66  Sep-Oct 

Fighting  Child  Soldiers,  Peter  Warren  Singer,  Ph.D . 26  May-Jun 

Is  Hope  the  Only  Method? 

COL  Christopher  R.  Paparone,  USA . 47  May-Jun 

Leadership:  More  Than  Mission  Accomplishment, 

COL  Peter  J.  Varljen,  USA . 72  Mar-Apr 

The  New  DOCC,  GEN  Burwell  B.  Bell,  USA; 

MG  Guy  M.  Bourn,  USA;  COL  Nathan  K.  Slate, 

USA;  and  LTC  David  D.  Haught,  USA .  37  Jan-Feb 

Officership:  Character,  Leadership,  and  Ethical 

Decisionmaking,  MAJ  Charles  A.  Pfaff,  USA . 66  Mar-Apr 

Putting  Knowledge  Reachback  into  Practice, 

©  Scott  W.  Lackey,  Ph.D . 12  Mar-Apr 

Three  Revolutions:  From  Training  to  Learning  and 

Team  Building,  LTG  Frederic  J.  Brown,  USA,  Ret . 54  Jul-Aug 

Transforming  Leader  Development  Through  Lifelong 
Learning,  LTC  Robert  D.  Schwartzman,  USA,  Ret . 63  May-Jun 

Transformation 

America’s  Army:  Expeditionary  and  Enduring — Foreign 

and  Domestic,  LTG  Frederic  J.  Brown,  USA,  Ret . 69  Nov-Dec 

The  Army  Vision:  The  4th  AD  in  World  War  II, 

Robert  S.  Cameron,  Ph.D . 59  Nov-Dec 

Decision  Navigation:  Coping  with  21st-Century 
Challenges  in  Tactical  Decisionmaking, 

LTC  Dennis  T.  Gyllensporre,  Swedish  Army . 20  Sep-Oct 

Developing  Agile,  Adaptive  Soldiers,  COL  Robert  B. 

Brown,  USA,  and  CSM  Carlton  E.  Dedrich,  USA . 33  May-Jun 

A  Fiasco,  Don  Loughlin:  LETTERS . 86  Jan-Feb 

Is  Hope  the  Only  Method? 

COL  Christopher  R.  Paparone,  USA . 47  May-Jun 

Transforming  Leader  Development  through  Lifelong 

Learning,  LTC  Robert  D.  Schwartzman,  USA,  Ret . 63  May-Jun 

Transforming  USAREUR  for  a  Strategy  of  Preemption, 

©  Brian  J.  Dunn,  Ph.D . 15  Nov-Dec 

Turkey 

Turkey  and  an  Army  Forward,  LTC  Patrick  Warren, 

USAREUR,  and  MAJ  Michael  Morrissey,  USAREUR . 2  Nov-Dec 

Urban  Warfare 

Civilian  and  Military  Cooperation  in  Complex  Humani¬ 
tarian  Operations,  Sarah  E.  Archer,  RN,  DrPH . 32  Mar-Apr 

Diehard  Buildings:  Control  Architecture — a  Challenge 
for  the  Urban  Warrior,  LTC  Lester  W.  Grau,  USA, 

Ret.,  and  LTC  Geoffrey  Demarest,  USA,  Ret . 32  Sep-Oct 

Fighting  Child  Soldiers,  Peter  Warren  Singer,  Ph.D . 26  May-Jun 

Insurgent  Groups  in  Chechnya,  COL  Sergey  A.  Kulikov, 

Russian  Federation,  and  Robert  R.  Love,  trans . 21  Nov-Dec 

Kosovo:  Present  and  Future, 

Sarah  E.  Archer,  RN,  DrPH . 31  Nov-Dec 
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Values 

The  Battalion  and  Brigade  Executive  Officer, 

LTG  GA.  Crocker,  USA,  Ret.:  INSIGHTS  . 50  Jan-Feb 

Is  Hope  the  Only  Method? 

COL  Christopher  R.  Paparone,  USA . 47  May-Jun 

Leadership:  More  Than  Mission  Accomplishment, 

COL  Peter  J.  Varljen,  USA . 72  Mar-Apr 

Mentoring:  Building  a  Legacy, 

COL  Jack  D.  Kern,  USA,  Ret.:  INSIGHTS  . 62  Jul-Aug 

Military  Commissions:  Past  and  Future,  LTC  Jody 

Prescott,  USA,  and  MAJ  Joanne  Eldridge,  USAR . 42  Mar-Apr 

Officership:  Character,  Leadership,  and  Ethical 

Decisionmaking,  MAJ  Charles  A.  Pfaff,  USA . 66  Mar-Apr 

Officership:  The  Professional  Practice, 

COL  Don  M.  Snider,  USA,  Ret . 3  Jan-Feb 

Ten  Ways  Great  Leaders  Lead, 

LTC  Christopher  D.  Kolenda,  USA . 41  Nov-Dec 

The  24th  Infantry  Regiment:  The  “Deuce-Four” 

in  Korea,  LTC  Bradley  Biggs,  USA,  Ret . 56  Sep -Oct 

Understanding  Professional  Expertise  and  Jurisdiction, 

LTC  Richard  A.  Lacquement,  Jr.,  USA . 61  Mar-Apr 

The  Victory  Disease, 

MAJ  Timothy  M.  Karcher,  USA . 9  Jul-Aug 

Vietnam 


The  Leverage  of  Technology:  The  Evolution  of  Armed 
Helicopters  in  Vietnam,  CDR  David  G.  Tyler,  USNR . 32  Jul-Aug 


Visualization 

The  Army  Officer  as  Warfighter, 

MAJ  Paul  Yingling,  USA,  and  MAJ  John  Nagl,  USA  ....9  Jan-Feb 
Winning  War  a  World  Away,  COL  Jerry  Johnson, 

USA,  and  LTC  James  Kievit,  USA,  Ret . 24  Mar-Apr 

Warfighting 

The  Army  Officer  as  Warfighter, 

MAJ  Paul  Yingling,  USA,  and  MAJ  John  Nagl,  USA  ....9  Jan-Feb 


C4ISR  in  the  Stryker  Brigade  Combat  Teams, 

LTC  Christopher  J.  Toomey,  USA . 42  May-Jun 

Integrating  SOF  into  Joint  Warfighting, 

LTC  Mark  Jones,  USA,  and  LTC  Wes  Rehom,  USA . 3  May-Jun 

The  New  DOCC,  GEN  Burwell  B.  Bell,  USA; 

MG  Guy  M.  Bourn,  USA;  COL  Nathan  K.  Slate, 

USA;  and  LTC  David  D.  Haught,  USA .  37  Jan-Feb 

Officership:  Character,  Leadership,  and  Ethical 
Decisionmaking,  MAJ  Charles  A.  Pfaff,  USA . 66  Mar-Apr 

Women  in  the  Military 

Integrating  Women  into  the  Combat  Force, 

Hillel  Adler,  Tel  Aviv  University:  LETTERS . 95  Mar-Apr 

No  Place  in  the  Fighting  Force, 

COL  Cecil  B.  Currey,  USAR,  Ret.:  LETTERS . 96  Mar-Apr 

Women  and  Tailhook,  LTC  Robert  P.  Kingsbury, 

USAR,  Ret.:  LETTERS . 95  Mar-Apr 
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